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PREFACE. 


I nave undertaken to write the Life of Sir James 
Graham, because I think a tribute of respect is due to hia 
great qualities and eminent services as a public man. 
For this I believe one must trace the story of his life 
without party fear, favour, or affection, and before the 
remembrance of the man as he was passes away from the 
popular mind. If no attempt be made to mark the 
lingering shadow ere it flies, it will soon have faded, 
never to be recalled. Twenty or thirty years hence the 
anatomy of his inmost thoughts and motives may be 
given to the curious; and historic analysts will no doubt 
prize the minute details and subordinate considerations, 
that his official and confidential papers may disclose. 
‘Till then such documents are a sealed book,—necessarily 
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and fitly so, But biography is not history, and the 
effigy in the market-place, whose attitude and features 
the many sre to recognize, must be formed of other 
stuff than that of which retrospective delinoations of 
statesmanship are made, when the interest of its life 
battle is passed, and the generation that witnessed it can 
recall the accents of its voice no more. 

I have long felt that justice was not done, in his 
life-time, to Sir James Graham. He had been identi- 
fied in turn with both of the great political parties in 
the State; and when he broke from each, sooner then 
surrender his personal convictions, he came in for the 
usual amount of reproach and denunciation. No man 
in political life can expect anything else; and, whatever 
he felt, ho was the last man to complain of it, Neither 
ought we. 

But there is a time for all things; and when the 
grave has closod over the iluatrious dead, it is time to 
brash away tho blinding dust of popularity, and the 
dark mire of odium through which, in the course of a 
chequered life, it was his fate to pass. The impressions 
of his character, which many opportunities of close ob- 
servation have left upon my mind, I shall not pretend 
to disguise, Neither can I forget that on more than 
one important subject I found myself, when in Parlia- 
ment, voting differently from him, But while disclaim- 
ing identity of opinions, I look back, I own, with great 
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tatiefaction to the more frequent occasions on which I 
was fortunate enough to be reckoned with him, in 
support of measures tending to emeliorate the condition 
of the people, and to extend their constitutional rights. 
Had I the power, I should not try to hide from myself 
or others the faults and foibles of such a man. That 
does not seem to me a wise or worthy way of dealing 
with @ great reputation, Its best chance of true vin- 
dication is, when full and fair opportunity is afforded 
it for vindicating iteelf. Is it not better than any praise 
or criticism of ours, to make a man who in life thought, 
spoke, and acted much, tell his own tale and plead his 
own couse ? 

+ So far as with propriety wo may, lot us hear what 
he said himself, rather than what has boon said of him 
by enemies, or for him by friends, The best days of 
his life, as be once observed, were spent in the House 
of Commons; his best efforts were devoted to extend 
the power ond to sustain the influenco of that assembly ; 
and in ita records the best proofs of his great and varied 
ability are to be found. Personal recollections furnish 
many important materiels for illustrating other portions 
of his life; and occasional reference to correspondence 
not falling within the line of reservation for a future 
day will hardly be deemed unacceptable, But in the 
use of such materials I have scrupulously had regard 
to the feclings and susceptibilities of others. The 
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exercise of such forbearance may seem to some a fault; 
but I shall be content to bear the blame of being but 
an indifferent gossip if I escape the censure of being an 
unfaithful friend. 
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LIFE AND TIMES 


SIR J. RG GRAHAM, BART, 


G.C.B, MP. 


CHAPTER 1. 
THE GRAHAMS. 
1410-1782, 


Tax home of the Grahmes has been at Netherby Th debt 
for many generations, Local tradition loved to tell 
how in the troubled days of Henry of Lancester a 1410. 
gallant knight, son of Malise, Lord of Monteith, hurt 
by the ingratitude of the Scottish king, for whom he 
had risked life in many a field, withdrew with several 
of his clan to the English Border, and took up his 
abode in the Debatable Land.* It was a wild and 
barren region, whose inhabitants knew no other law 
than that of force. Possessions there “ John with the John with 
Bright Sword” had none; but he contrived to make Sour 
himself a name as 8 protector of the weak, and 
a8 6 terror to ruthless men. His skill and prowess 


* Playfair, Antig. Baronetage, vol. vii. p. 296, 
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in defending the frontier land he had often harried 
became the favourite theme of fire-side tale; and 
long after he had passed away from scenes of feud 
and foray the child of the moss-trooper dreamed 
of his fleet horse and sable plume. 

His descendants grow and multiplied in the 
neighbourhood of the old tower, built on a rising 
ground that overlooks the valley of the Esk, where 
once a Roman camp had been. Gradually they ob- 
tained possession of many a fertile croft and patch of 
upland on either side of the stream, till Arthuret and 
Nicoll Forest were full of them. The rulers of both 
realms claimed their allegiance, and they impartially 
paid it to neither. In Wolsey’s time Lord Dacre, 
then Warden of the Cumberland Marches, advised 
that as Canonby seemed rather disposed to belong 
to Scotland, it should be wholly laid waste. “ As 
for the rest of the debatable land, he had caused 
much of it to be burnt and destroyed, and should 
not fail, God willing, so to proceed from time to 
time until it was clearly waste, without one house or 
hold standing within it.”* 

Te was scarcely, perhaps, as bad as his word ; 
the Grames were hard to exterminate. 

Partition by treaty wos made in 1552 of the 
district so long the source of disquietude and dis- 
order, that portion being allotted to England which 
lay between a line drawn from the Sark to the Eek 


* Cotton MSS, in Lysson, Magus Brit, vol. iv. p. 22. 
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and the sea.” No great improvement seems to have 1552 
followed therefrom ; and in the latter yoars of 
Blizabeth complaints were frequently made of mis- 
deeds and marandings by the men of the Border. 

The spirit of chivalry was dying out, and homage 
to the authority of law was still unknown. Justice 
itself rode girt with » weapon amid the crowd, and 
smote too often on chance the nearest seeming de- 
linquent. Blind severity begot lawloss stratagem, 
and cruelty was frequently baffled by daring or craft. 
A story is told of one Jock Grahme, of the pear tree, Jock of tie 
whose brother lay for execution in the castle of 
Carlisle, being, as was said, unjustly accused of par- 
ticipation in some recent foray. As Jock rode by 
Corby Castle he saw the heir of the Saikelds, then a 
child, playing near the gate. “Would master like 
to ride?” he said, and on the boy consenting, lifted 
him to the saddle-bow, and ere he cond be over- 
taken he had borne away his little hostage beyond 
the Border. Mr Salkeld was sheriff that year, and 
the child was not restored until the condemned moss- 
trooper had got his reprieve.+ 

A statute was passed making it capital felony to Bink mal a 
levy Black mail. Tho Act set forth, “That whereas t's 8 Bane 
many persons residing in Cumberland, Northumber- * 
land, Westmoreland, and the bishopric of Durham, 
had been taken, some forth of their own houses and 


# Hatchinson, History of Cumberland, vol. i. p. 531. 
+ Playfair, Antig. Baronetage, vol. vii. p. 298. 
1s 
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100, some when travelling by the highway, and carried 


Deoroe of 
Extirpation, 


1608. 


away as prisoners, and kept until redeemed by great 
rangoms; and whereas of late time there had been 
many incursions, raids, and spoiling of towns, vil- 
lages, and houses within the said counties, so that 
many had been forced to pay a certain rate of money, 

com, ot cattle, commonly called black mail, to divers 

inhabiting near the Borders, being men of name, 
friended and allied with those who, in those parts, 
were known to be great spoil-takers, to be by them 
freed, protected, and kept in safety.”* All persons 
who should thenceforth in any way take part in 
the same, or who having cognizance should not 
make discovery thereof, should be adjudged to be 
felons and suffer death without benefit of clergy. 
Rigorous provisions were likewise made by the same 
statute against the harbouring of outlaws from 
both kingdonis, who still continued to infest the 
Borders. 

But Parliamentary interdicts were of little effect 
in those days; and James I., upon hie accession, re- 
solved to extirpate the clan of the “Gremes,” who 
bore the repute of being at the bottom of the mischief. 
Four hundred persons, with Walter, the chief of 
their name, were driven from the debatable land and 
shipped from Workington, some to Ireland, and the 


* Entitled an Act for the’ more peaceable Government of 
the parts of Cumberland, Westmoreland, Northumberland, 
and the Bizhopric of Durham. Repealed by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. 
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test to the Low Countries. The more peaceably-dis- 
posed of their kindred were spared; amongst them 
Fergus “Grame,” of Plumpe, in Kirkandrews, with 
whose son the better fortunes of the family were des- 
tined to begin.* From olden time, the Border shires 
were divided into wards, of which Cumberland had 
five. That which lay nearest the frontier takes its 
name from the Esk, which rises in the Cheviot hills. 
At Canonby it becomes for a short distance the 
boundary between England and Scotland ; entering 
Cumberland it passes by Kirkandrews, Netherby, by 
the edge of Solway Moss, and, being joined by the 
Leven, falls into the sea near Rockliffe marsh, its 
course through Cumberland being about six miles.f 
Lord William Howard, who had married the 
heiress of the lest Lord Dacre, and had succeeded 
thereby to the neighbouring estates of Gilsland, was 
made the Warden of Eskdale, wherein they Jay, The 
new Lord of Naworth ruled the Marches with an 
iron hand, maintaining a little garrison{ for the re- 
pression of violence and his own defence in case of 
need, The influence of his probity and vigour was 
not bounded by his own broad lands, but far and 
near the unruly Borderers learnt to reverence the 
name of “ Belted Will,” 
The debatable land recently cleared of so many 
of its former inhabitants was granted by James I., 


* Lyason, vol. iv. p. 22. + Ibid, iv. p. 103. 
} Tid. p. 31. . 
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164, to Francis, Earl of Cumberland, at a fee-farm rent of 
Gruut to one hundred and fifty pounds a year. In the letters 
Gunter. patent, it is described as lying between the rivers 

Sark* and Esk, the Scotch Dyke and Solway Sands, 
and containing 2895 acres of meadow and arable, 
called “known grounds,” 2635 of pasture, beside 
anarsh land and moss, in all 8400 acres. 
They were destined however to revert ere long to 
one of the incradicable race which had till lately 
Bi Richer occupied them. Richard, son of Fergus Graham, of 
Plumpe, had early made his way to Court. Ilis 
winning manners and good parts found acceptance 
there. He became imaster of the horse to the Duke 
of Buckingham, and accompanied Prince Charles into 
Spain. Not long afterwards fortune threw in his 
way the opportunity of becoming the possessor of 
the still wild and but half-reclaimed region where 
he had been born, and wherein above all other lands 
his ambition longed to strike its roots, 
Purchase By successive purchases he obtained from George, 
ofArtiaret second Earl of Cumberland, Netherby [all, aud the 
dew manors of Arthuret, Lyddell, Randillington, and 
Nicoll Forest, comprising the whole of the parishes 
of Kirkandrews and Arthuret, with a portion of that 
of Bewcastle,t the rent payable to the Crown for the 


® The Sark ia the boundary between Cumberland and 
Scotland for about five miles, near Solway Moss.—Lysson, 
vol. ir. p. 107. + Lysson, vol. ir. Par. Hist. p. 28, 
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entire being two hundred pounds ayeer. Upon his 16. 
subsequent recognition in 1629 as tenant tm capite 

by Charles 1., this amount was reduced one-fourth, 

and he was created 9 baronet in the same year, Baronetcy, 
Appendant to the manor of Arthuret was the advow- 

son to the parish of the same name, which prior to 

the Reformation had belonged to the Abbots of Jedd. 

burgh, in Dumfries. That of Kirkandrewa and the 
chapelry of Nicoll Forest likewise went with the 
estate.* 

A follower of Sir Richard, Archie Armstrong, Aris 
became court fool to Charles I., and made a little poe 
fortune by his place. Unluchily for him he chanced 
one day to make merry at the expense of Laud. 

‘The news had lately come of the uprising of the 
Scots against the attempt to introduce the English 
Viturgy, and Archie, as the Archbishop passed on 1 March, 
his way to the council, cried— Wha's feule® 
now? Doth not your Grace hear the news from 
Stirling about the liturgy?” with more to the 
like effect. Laud complained to the King, aud an 
order was forthwith made, dismissing the jester, and 
banishing him from Court.{ Stripped of his gay 
* Lyason, vol. iv. Par. Hist. p. 12, 
t “Archie, by kings and princes graced of late, 
Tested himself into a fair estate." 
Prefix to his Book of Jests. 
} Rushworth’s Historical Collections, vol. ii. pp. 470, 471. 
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1648. cost and cap, Archie went back to spend the even- 
ing of his days among the folk who knew him when 
8 boy, and in Arthuret church-yard the jester sleeps 
—a wiser and a happier man than his ill-fated 
master, 

Air Richard Sir Richard took the Royalist side in the civil 
wig sear, was left for dead at the battle of Edgehill, and 
having recovered of his wounds, remained near the 
person of the King until compelled to take his final 
1618, leave of him in the Isle.of Wight. He thenceforth 
158, lived in retirement until his death. He left two 
Sr Googe sons, George and Richard. Of George, the second 
baronet, no particular mention 1s made. Attached 
Tike the rest of his family to the House of Stuart, 
whence they claimed to have originally sprung, he was 
content to remain quiet during the Commonwealth, 
and to pay without too audible murmuring the exac- 
tions of Cromwell. With the Restoration, gratitude for 
past benefits budded into fresh hopes of royal favour, 
Second and in due season fruits were not wanting. Another 
1662, "' baronetcy was conferred upon his brother, who settled 
at Norton Conyers, in Yorkshire, Sir George lived 
mnambitiously at Netherby; but his eldest son 
Richard, by Mary, daughter of the Earl of Annan- 

dale, was destined to play a more conspicuous part. 
Bete Educated at Westminster and Christchurch, 
ry fang. "Richard early showed the possession of qualities that 
fitted him for public life. He married Ann, daugh- 
ter of the first Lord Carlisle, was chosen member 
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for Cockermouth, and made one of the most notable 1682. 
speeches against the Exclusion Bill, which, as it could 1778. 
not bind Scotland or Ireland, and would set aside maior, 
the lineal heir without naming who should anoceed ** 

to the Crown, would leave all to the dark chances of 

the future, and sow broadcast the seeds of civil war.* 

‘These were, in fact, the grounds on which Danby and 
Halifax, agreeing in nothing else, concurred in op- 
posing the bill. The young politician became an 
object of consideration. His grandfather’s half-for- 
gotten services were recalled by the thought of those 

he might render in a different field; and his connec- 

tions being high, and his possessions large, the King 
offered to make him a peer of Scotland. He was 
created Viscount Preston, of Haddington, and took viscount 
his seat in the Upper Houso of the Scottish Parlin. fret 
ment, retaining, however, his rights as an English 
commoner; he was subsequently chosen knight of 

the shire for Cumberland.+ His politics were Tory ; 

but, like Ormond and Godolphin, he distrusted and 
disliked French influence, and bad no mind to aid in 
subverting the Protestant faith. Charles II. sent may, 1682. 
him ambassador to Paris. His brother Fergus 
accompanied him and acted as his private secretary.t 


© Parl. Hist, vol. i. p. 1186. 

+ Before the union with Ireland, Lord Mornington (after- 
wards Marquis Wellesley) in like manner sst as a peer in ona 
Kingdom and as a commoner in the other. 

$ MS. Letter of apology to Mr Secretary Jenkins, Preston 
Doing ill of the gout. Oth Dec., 1688. In State Paper Office, 
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1saz, ‘The outfit of an ambassador and bis first expenditure 

Febuary to on his establishment in a foreign capital was in 

those days a costly affair. Preston was neither ex- 

travagant or exacting, and we find him asking before- 

hand, when extra expenses were to be incurred, how 

far he should go. But the rate at which money was 

squandered at Whiteball too often left the Exchequer 

low, and his own private resources were not great. 

When accounting to Mr Secretary Jenkins for what 

he had spent at the end of his first year, Preston 

says of the sum allowed him for his voyage and out- 

fit, “he had not yet received one farthing, for that 

he paid interest for £700, which he was forced 

to take up for that purpose.”* Tlis confidential 

letters expose the corrupt dealings of Louis with too 

many English statesmen of the time. He was re- 

oet.1085, called by James II. to take part in the administration 

at home, made a Commissioner of Excise and Chan- 

collor to the Dowager Queen; and was entrusted, 

along with Middleton, with the management of the 

government business in the House of Commons. 

‘When the King first began to quarrel with the 

Church, he counselled moderation and forbearance. 

His advice, with that of every other honest friend of 

the infatuated monarch, was over-ruled, and James 
stumbled onwards blindly to his ruin. 


Beery When Sunderland was dismissed for intriguing 


© MS. Lettor to Secretary Jenkins, 30th Oct, 1698. 
State Paper Office, 
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with the partizans of the Prince of Orange, the Se- 1688, 
cretaryship of State was conferred on Preston, whom s7ih oct, 
the King knew that in his extremity he could trast, coal 
though he dare not confide to him all the mad de- 
signs of the cabal who secretly advised him.* Amidst 
almost universal defection, Preston remained true. 
Tle saw the King at Whitehall the evening before 
his flight, of which he knew nothing till the follow- 
ing day, when, feeling that the constitutional author- 
ity of James had heen subverted by his own hand, 
he resigned his office to the Lords of the Council as- 
sembled at Guildhall, who had undertaken to act as 
a Provisional Government. Unlike many of his late Dec, 1088, 
colleagues, he declined to pay his court to William, 
or to seek any share in the newly-cstablished order 
of things. Je became in consequence an object of 
suspicion, and was thrown into the Tower, where he 0th Moy, 
lay some time. cae 

Some days after James had quitted the Kingdom ¢ Claim t0 
he created Preston an English peer by the style and "5 
title of Baron Esk, in Cumberland ; and Lord Moun- 
tague having commenced a suit at law against him, 
he asserted his right to be sued as a poer. Mountague 
complained to the Lords, and Preston was summoned 
before them. On the letters patent being produced, ! Lit Nor, 
they appeared to have been executed by the fugitive 
King at St Germain, on the 21st January, 1689, 


® Seo Preston’s letter to Dartmouth, 11th Nov., 1688.-- 
Dalrymple, Appendix. 
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100, three weeks after his abdication had been declared 
by Parliament. The judges on being consulted de- 
clared the patent void, and Preston was committed 
to the custody of Black Rod for having wrongfully 
claimed the privilege of a peer. But having thus 
shown their determination to draw a rigorous line 
against all acts of the deposed monarch involving 
Tights of sovereignty, the House appears to have had 
no desire further to harass Preston, and upon his 
petition, a few days later, disclaiming any intentional 
disrespect, but in no way renouncing his claim, an 
order was made for his release.* 

Ione, 1620, Lord Mountague proceeded for the profits of the 
office of Master of the Wardrobe, which he claimed 
under a patent for life from Charles IL, but which 
James had bestowed on Lord Preston ; and the jury 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff for £13,000.¢ 

Conmpiracy The popularity of the new government soon 

Jame, seemed to wane. Taxation grew apace, jobbing of 
all descriptions throve. Men who, like Montgomery 
and Argyle, hed helped to bring in William, sulked 
at his preference’for his own countrymen, and he in 
his turn refused to send back his Dutch Guards, 
The Council Chamber, as he suspected then, and as 
we know now, was full of treachery. Of Whigs as 
well as Tories who had concurred in James’s deposi- 


* Lords’ Journals, 11, 12, and 27 November, 1689. 
t N. Luttrell’s Diary, 28th June, 1690. 
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tion, not a few slready wished him back. “ It was 
time for the nation to recover from the delusion into 
which his ill-conduct had plunged it:” yet he had 
respected the right of Habeas Corpus, which now 
was wholly guspended.* They willingly persuaded 
themselves he had had a lesson which would hence- 
forth keep him within the bounds of law and liberty. 
Lord Clarendon, Willism Penn, Lord Dartmouth, 
and Turner, Bishop of Ely, were of the number, and 
they got Preston to come to town to confer with 
them.t Mr Elliot and Mr Ashton were also in their 
confidence. In December the three last-named un- 
dertook to visit St Germain for the purpose, it 
would seem, of informing James of tue real state of 
opinion in England concerning him, and of endea- 
vouring to lead him to abjure the despotic courses 
which had caused his overthrow. “The Protestants 
were the natural weight and power of these king- 
doms by having the heads, hands, and wealth of 
their side, to the odds of at least 200 Protestants to 
one Catholic,—the King might think of nothing short 
of a Protestant adininistration, and of nothing more 
for the Catholics than a legal liberty. He might 
teign a Catholic in devotion, but he must reign a 
Protestant in government ; and he must give them a 
model of this at St Germain, to tell the nation what 


* Dalrymple, Book wi. p. 460. 
+ Burnett, Hist. Own Times, vol. iv. p. 22, 
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they might hope for when he came.”* William was 
sickly and childless, and none could tell how soon the 
exiled sovereign might return, as his brother had done 
thirty years before, without stipulation of any kind. 
Now, if ever, was the timc to make terms. “ No great 
force,” Burnett admits,+ “ was to be brought over with 
King James, but a few resolute mon as a guard 
to his person would serve the tnro, now that the 
nation was so incensed at £4,000,000 of taxes. If 
he managed his coming over with such secrecy that 
he should bring over with himself the first news of 
it, they believed that this revolution would be more 
easy and sudden than the last.” Perilous as the 
experiment was, Preston and his friends resolved to 
try. A vessel was secretly hired to take them to 
France. They went on board at midnight upon New 
Year’s eve, and had got down the river as far as 
Tilbury, when the smack was boarded by an officer 
named Billop, their papers seized, and they them- 
selves brought back in custody. Their design had 
been in fact betrayed, though its exact nature was 
probably unknown, and Cacrmarthen, with character- 
Tistic promptitude and vigour, had sent for Billop a 
few hours before, and ordered him to search all ves- 
sels clearing outwards from the Thames. 


© Besult of'a Conference between many Whigs end Tories, 
among the papers found on Ashton when arrested, and 
proved at Preston’s trinl—State Trials, vol. xii. p. 711. 

t Hist. Own Times, vol. iv. p. 122, 
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Preston was indicted with Ashton and Elliot for soo. * 
high treazon, and forthwith brought to trial be- sist ot 
fore Chief Justices Hfolt and Pollexfen, the Chief Feta, 
Baron, and two of the puisne judges. On being 
arraigned, he objected that he was described as Sir 
Richard Graham Viscount Preston of the kingdom of 
Scotland, whereas he was entitled under the letters 
patent of King James to the privilege of peerage, 
and conscquently he demanded to be tried as an Eng- 
lish peer. He could not produce the letters patent, 
because they were in the custody of the clerk of the 
Touse of Lords, without an order to that functionary 
to give them up. The Chief Justice replied that, 
being a court of inferior jurisdiction to thet of Par- 
liament, it was impossible for tlie judges there to 
make such an order. The prisoner then asked for a 
copy of the indictment, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of 46 Edward III, which declares that a pri- 
soner may have a copy of any record that would 
serve him for his defence. Ie argued the point 
with much ingenuity, blending a dignified firmness 
in the assertion of his constitutional claim with cour- 
teous deforence to the bench. But he was told there 
was no precedent, and that the thing could not be 
allowed. Tolt declared they must interpret the law 
when doubtful as their predecessors had done. 
Pollexfen said that if all prisoners had time to Refmed 
consult their counsel how to pick flaws im in- oer ot 
dictments, the drys of the year would not be 


1681, 
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enough for jail delivery. Somers, with more candour 
and learning, admitted that the statute insisted on 
was set forth at length in Coke’s Reports, although 
he had never seen it elsewhere. The judges then 
called upon Preston to prove its existence by pro- 
ducing a copy from the rolls. He was prepared for 
this, and proceeded to do 80, calling a witness who 
produced an attested copy from the Parliamentary 
archives. The statute was read, but the Court ruled 
that it referred only to records which might be 
pleaded or used as evidence by a prisoner in his 
defence, and in this sense thee indictment was not a 
record, “because an indictment for treason could 
help no man.” Repeatedly he prayed that his 
counsel might be heard in support of the objections 
he made, but from beginning to end they were not 
suffered to open their lips, 

Preston then demanded time to prepare for his 
trial, which involved all that was dear to him and 
his posterity. He had had seven days’ notice in- 
deed ; but during the first three he had not been 
allowed to communicate with his solicitor or any of 
his friends.* He wished for a day or two's further 
delay to examine the names in the jury panel, and 
to send for witnesses. By this time, however, the 
judges had grown weaty of his dexterous fencing, 
and would hear no more. Holt assured him that 
what had been over-ruled should do him no harm 


© State Trials, vol. xii, p. 671. 
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with them, but they would sit at eight o'clock on 
the following morning, and his trial must then pro- 
ceed, 

The principal evidence against him consisted of 
papers found upon Ashton, some of which were 
written in cant terms, others in cipher, but all of 
which had alleged reference to the design of a 
counter-revolution. Three of them were sworn to 
be in Preston’s writing, It was a smaller hand 
than he usually wrote; and the witnesses were not 
cross-examined. Some of the papers were in the 
handwriting of Clarendon, some in that of Dart. 
mouth, and otheis in that of the Bishop of Ely.* 
Three of the Cabiuct Council, Caermartien, Sydney, 
and Nottingham, were called to prove in whose cus- 
tody the papers had been between the arrest and 
the trial, Holt and Pollexfen told the jury that, in 
default of any reasonable suggestion to the contrary, 
they must presume the accused was privy to the 
contents of all the papers, that those in his hand- 
writing were enough in themselves to convict him of 
treason, and that his attempt to make his way to 
France in time of war betrayed a guilty purpose.t 
Preston called no witnesses; and, worn out by the 
length of the trial, or despairing of making any 
effectual resistance to the array of influence, au- 
thority, and evidence against him, he declined to 

© Dalrymple, Book vi. p. 465. 


+ State Trials, vol. xii. p. 742. 
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enter into any protracted controversy as to the 
proofs made by the Crown, and briefly left his case 
to the jury. He was pronounced guilty. Ashton 
was tried and condemned the following day, and 
sentence was passed on both. Ashton was an en- 
thusiastic Jacobite, and knowing that he was ob- 
noxious to Government on other grounds,” resigned 
himself composedly.to his fate. 

Preston bad few enemies and many friends. 
His wife prayed the Queen for his reprieve, but 
Mary, as she was advised, replied that it was in her 
lord’s power to save himself by making a full dis- 
eovery.t This Preston would not do, and he was 
told to prepare for execution. 

His daughter, then very young, was loved by 
many in Mary's train, and one day, while her father 
still lay in the tower, was surprised by the Queen 
gazing at a picture of James, which had not been 
removed from the walls of Kensington. Mary asked 
why she wopt. “I am thinking,” she said, “how 
hard it is that my father should suffer death because 
he loved yours.” ¢ The logic of despair was irre- 
sistible, Preston’s execution was postponed ; Caer- 
marthen privately recommended the sparing of his 
life as a means of holding in check Clarendon, Sey- 


* Dying Declaration of Ashton, State Trials, vol. xii, 
p. 819. 

+ Narcissna Luttrell’s Diary, 19th Jen., 1691. 

$ Dahrymple, Book vi. p. 488. 
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mour, and others, “whereas by his execution these 1001. 
ends would be baffled.” * 

Upon his return from Holland the King desired Bowne othe 
that the unhappy statesman should be brought be- 
fore the Council. The Lord President questioned 
him at length concerning the extent of the disaffec- 
tion on which he and his friends had reckoned. 
Preston boldly averred its prevalence, and cited nu- 
merous facts of notoriety to justify his assertion. 
He declared that many of the proudest nobles in 
England and Scotland had avowed their discontent 
and disappointment with the new order of things, 
and he intimated plainly that if pressed he could 
ptove that this was so among Whigs as well as 
‘Tories. Caermarthen had his own wrongs to avenge, 
and he grasped at the supposed opportunity of ruin- 
ing with the new sovereign the men who had piti- 
lesely persecuted him a few years before. He was 
about to proceed with his interrogatories, when Wil- 
liam, who stood behind his chair, touched his arm, 
saying, ‘My Lord, there is enough of this,” and 
abruptly brought the sitting to a close. The curtain 
falls upon the pretended disclosures of Preston, and 
rises not again. The prisoner was sent back to his 
cell, there to remain for some time longer. But his 
discerning eye had marked William’s look and ges- 


© Letter of Caermarthen to William, 8rd Feb., 1691, 
Dalrymple, Appendix. 
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ture, and if he persuaded himself that the bitterness 
of death was past he did not err, 

The new sovereign had no sympathy with the san- 
guinary rancour of the factions that surrounded him. 
Te saw that he had no interest in becoming their mu- 
tual executioner. Ie wished for no further proofa of 
the little reliance he could place on the constancy of 
many who had shown him the way to the throne, ex- 
pecting to find im him a nominal chief, and who al- 
Toady resented his claim to be real master. Godol- 
phin and Marlborough were daily corresponding with 
James about bringing back the army to his cause.* 
William suspected, knew not whom not to suspect,+ 
when his wifo’s sister and uncle were plotting against 
him, and his deadliest focs were they of his own 
household, Conspiracy was everywhere, from the 
Secretary's office to the home of the [Highland chief, 
and its whisperings were but too audible in the ante- 
rooms of Kensington, as well as wider the piazzas of 
Covent Garden, ‘The honourable men who had 
never betrayed his father-in-law while they ate his 
bread, and who bad never abjured his cause, even 
whon they thought it lost, appeared to the King well 
worth conciliating. Preston was one of these; and 
William cheerfully granted bim a free pardon under 
the sign manual. Some days after his liberation he 
presented himself at Court, and was permitted to 

® Macpherson, vol. i. p. 680. 
t Sce Letter of Queeu Mary, 26th Aug., 1690. 
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kiss the Queen’s hand on his restoration to free- 
dom. He subsequently produced the letters patent 
of pardon in the King’s Bench, which the Court 
thereupon allowed.* 

Meanwhile many about Government gave ont 
that he had made a full confession. Burnett, whose 
intrigues at Paris Preston had exposed eight years 
before, ridiculed the “weak part” he was said to 
have played; and Narcissus Luttrell, careful to note 
all the scandal and gossip picked up in Westminster 
Vall of a morning, or the coffee-house where he dined, 
“heard somebody say that he had made an ample 
discovery, which, it was believed, would lead to a 
pardon.” + The Jacobites only knew that he was 
free, and knew not what he had told. Credulous in 
their fears, as they had been in their hopes, they 
avoided rather than sought his company, and their 
conduct secmed to furnish proof of the imputations 
against him, How differently he was regarded by 
those who knew the truth is demonstrated hy the 
fact that before many months he was again committed 
to the Tower. About the same time the house of his 
brother in Norfolk Street was searched, and large 
quantities of plate seized, which had been packed in 
cases ready to be sent to St Germain. Colonel 
Graham narrowly escaped arrest, and did not return 
to England for some time. Preston was at length 


* Patent Rolls, Will. and Mary, Part ii. No. 9. 
+ N. Luttrell’s Diary, ist May, 1601. 
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finally set at liberty, but the elasticity of his spirit 
was broken. With his convictions and foclings it 
was impossible for him to be reconciled to the Revo- 
lution ; but the new sovereigns had given him his 
life, had given back his children their patrimony, 
and he would henceforth meddle no more in dynastic 
plots or schemes, lis obligations, however, were 
greater than he could bear. For one who had played 
80 prominent a part, to remain in the world observ- 
ing a merely negative course was impossible. He 
Tesolved to quit it for ever, and to betake himself to 
a country life and the pursuit of letters for the rest 
of his days. At Nunnington, not far from his bro- 
ther’s seat at Norton Conyers in Yorkshire, he pos- 
sessed an old-fashioned mansion, pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the Rye; and there, surrounded 
by his family and a small circle of friends, he ocen- 
picd himself in translating Bocthins’ Book of Com- 
fort, part in prose and part in verse. ‘The rendering 
of the original js sufficiently close ; but Preston was 
4 politician, not o poet, and the work as a whole 
is calculated to add but little to his fame.* He had 
evidently been led in the choice of his subject by 
the supposed coincidence of fate between himeelf 
and his original ; and in his account of the great 
patrician’s life he touchingly expresses his sympathy 
and athniration for the constancy in suffering Boethius 

© The first edition was published in 1695, and the second, 
with nome corrections, appeared in 1712. 
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showed. “He had so much strength of soul and 
thought, and he showed so much judgment in all his 
managements, that even a most knowing prince feared 
his parts ; and his virtues and integrity became his 
crime and wrooght his ruin; for with these he 
sought to curb and restrain ill men. It being 
dangerous for him to refuse office, he was called often 
to advise his prince on the weightiest uffairs of state, 
which he did with inviolable equity.”* But it is in 
the preface that the pent-up stream of his own bit- 
terness breaks forth without control, “ Heaven 
thought fit to permit him to fall into the hands of his 
tormentors, whose persecutions ouly euded with his 
life, and those who gave a cruel liberty to their 
tongues to traduce and vilify his afflicted virtue, to 
debase and decry his sufferings, and who by stab- 
bing his fame and reputation became more criminal 
than those partial judges who condemned him to 
death. Ience he was the subject of reflection and 
discourse among pretenders to policy, the inquirers 
after and tellers of news, who were generally the 
knaves and fools of their country, and of those 
mean-spirited men who, being at a distance from 
the dangers and misfortunes with which he was 
oppressed, thought they might safely pass a cen- 
sure upon his actions and carriage, pretending 
that their demeanour should have been with more 
firmness if they had been in his circumstances, 


®* Life of Bocthius, prefixed to translation, p. 25. 
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when miost of them had not souls calmly to think 
upon what he with constancy and bravery did 
endure,” * 

Preston did not long survive the completion of 
his task, and in the church of Nunnington, beneath 
a monument of black marble, with no other inscrip- 
tion than his name and age, his remains repose. 

Tfis son Edward was but 17 years of age when 
he succeeded his father. fis wife was the daughter, 
and one of the co-heiressos, of Sir Marmaduke Dalton, 
of Wawkewell in Yorkshure,t by whom he had an 
ouly son, Charles, the third Viscount, died at an 
carly age without issuo, leaving his estates to his 
father’s sisters Catherine (the wife of Lord Wid- 
drington) and the Hon. Mary Gmham,; the latter 
died unmarried, and the whole of the property 
vested in the former. Lord Widdrington had been 
a partizan of the Stuarts, and was, in 1715, attainted 
of treason. Ilis life was spared, but his honours 
and estates were forfeited. Netherby, being the in- 
heritance of his wife, escaped the consequences of 
his attainder. Ilis death took place in 1743 at 
Nunnington, where his remains were laid beside 
those of Preston, 

When the Pretender crossed the Border, he 
passed on his way to Carlisle close to Netherby. 
Lady Widdrington was fortunately absent, the 


® Preface, p. 8. 
+ Whitaker's Hist. Richomondshire, vol. i. p. 929. 
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care of the place having been confided to a gen- 1737. 
tleman named Nicholson. 

By her will in 1757, she bequeathed the whole of 
her property to her cousin, the Rey. Robert Graham, 
D.D., second son of William, Dean of Carlisle and 
Wells, who had been Clerk of the Closet to Queen 
Anne. 

Dr Graham had early entered the Church, and pr Graton. 
held for some time the small living of Kirkandrews, 
Upon his succession to the family estates, he relin- 
quished the incumbency, and devoted himself wholly 
to the discharge of his temporal duties. These in 
his estimation were neither light nor few. The in- 
heritance to which he had succeeded, though exten- 
sive and valuable, was morally and socially in the 
worst possible condition. Few hedges were to be Gondtan of 
seen; the usc of coal and lime were almost unknown. 
The people, slothful and inert, “retained a smack of 
the old habits” of the Border; and produce enough 
for their own subsistence was all they tried to raise. 

The tenantry by desultory efforts at reclamation 
from time to time had extended their farms. But 
Uetween and around them lay a wilderness of moss 
and moor. This waste Dr Graham set himself to 
have surveyed and enclosed. He first drained 1000 Ecahe 
acres ; and built villages of eight or ten houses, and om 
let them for two or three years rent free.* The 
labour was necessarily one of years and the cost 

* Playfair, vol. vii. p. 298. 
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enormous, The undertaking was, in fact, little less 
than the creation of another estate hardly inferior to 
the one bequeathed to him. He was obliged to 
borrow large sums of money at high interest, to be 
expended in wages amongst the people around him. 
‘The benefit to the district and to the population was 
probably clearer even to his sanguine view than that 
likely to accrue to himself. He could not reason- 
ably hope thet the liabilities he contracted would be 
liquidated in his day ; and he was too quick-witted 
to place implicit faith in the calculations of survey- 
ors and contractors, or to doubt that they looked on 
his enterprise as an unlimited source of profit, Never- 
theless he entered with enthusiasm upon the business 
of experimental improvement, and lived to see much 
of what he had designed carried into execution. By 
manifesting a personal interest in the welfare of 
those around him, he gradually infused something of 
his own spirit into their way of life. He was all 
for making things better, whatever their actual plight 
might be. Uf a man would not try to improve his 
farm, and make his house more cleanly, and show 8 
desire to get better crops out of the land, he would 
not employ or help him. But for all who would 
work there was wages ; and for all who would mend 
their by-roads, plant new hedges, or lime their fields, 
there was ready help to be had from the laird. He 
himself planted much, and encouraged others to 
do so, 
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Before his time there was but little timber of 
apy value near the family dwelling, and still fewer 
trees serving for omament. He sought the advice 
in laying out gardens and pleasure-grounds of Mr 
Howard of Corby, with whom he lived on intimate 
terms, and whose taste and judgment he appreciated 
as they deserved.* With his assistance the plea- 
sure-grounds were laid out and the plantations 
formed, which now lend beauty and shelter to a 
spot then cold and bare. While the slow work of 
clearing and planting was going on he commenced 
the building of a mansion on the old site, more suit- 
able to the property than any which had previously 
existed. Camden spoke of the place 9s a hamlet on 
the right bank of the Esk, consisting of an old feudal 
keep and two or three cottages, near to which lived 
the Grahams of ancient Border fame. “There hath 
‘been marvelus buildings, as appeer by ruinus 
walls; and men alive have seen rynges and staples 
in the walls as it had been stayes or holds for ships. 
On the one side of it is The ’batable Ground, so that 
it is a limes Anglie et Scotia. The ruins be now 
three miles at least from the flowing water of the 
Sulway Sands, The grass groweth now on the ruins 

* Mr Howard was the grandfather of the present pro- 
prietor of that beautiful weat which originally belonged to the 
Salkelds, and which wea purchased of them for his second son 
by “Belted Wil.” Mr Ph. Howard sat for many years in 
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of the walls.”* The ancient border house at Kirk- 
andrews, opposite to Netherby, is a square tower of 
three storeys, the windows small, the door of iron ; 
the cattle lodged below, the owners above.t ‘There 
is a gradual descent from the principal and oblong 
fort, on the north-west angle towards the Esk, in 
which several streets are very visible. In one, run- 
ning north and south, on the west side towards the 
river, by digging among the ruins for stones, were 
discovered two rooms parallel to the street. The 
southernmost plainly a cold bath, from the cement 
and large thin flags Inid at the bottom. At Nether- 
by has been found everything that denotes it a fixed 
Roman station. A fine hypocaust was discovered in 
1745, contiguous to the old bath opened in 1782, and 
the present shrabbery was the burial-place, in which 
a statue was discovered. ‘The hypocaust was sup- 
ported by fifty-four pillars of solid stone, thirty-six 
of which were covered with flags and cement.} 
During the excavations of 1760 many additional 
remains of classic intcrest were discovered, indicating 
the extent and permanency of the Roman settle- 
ment there. Amongst the rest was a tablet bearing 
a votive inscription by the Second Legion to the 
Emperor Adrian, ‘The antiquities of the place were 
collected and arranged by Dr Graham, who devoted 

* Lott. in Gough's Camden, Brit., vol. iii. p. 449. 

+ Pennant, Ibid. 

t Camden, Britannia, vol. iii. p. 452. 
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a room in his new mansion to the purposes of a 1764. 
museum. 

While the building was in progress Dr Graham 
and his wife spent some time at Naworth, which Tistto 
had been placed at their disposal by the Earl of 
Carlisle, and it was there in April, 1761, their 
second son James was bom.* Dr Greham 
may be said to have altogether built Longtown, Lengtown, 
about three miles distant, which had previously 
been no more than an obscure village. Ile likewise, 
at his own expense, improved the little harbour at 
the mouth of the Sark, so as to facilitate the export 
of agricultural produce. The effect of works so 
numerous and extensive, carried on probably in 
inany cases with more of generous zea! for improve- 
ment than cireumspect economy, was the increase 
of population generally on the estate. None could 
say whether the improved productiveness of the soil 
would not keep pace therewith ; and with so lihcral 
a paymaster, those who lived by labour feared no 
lock. But towards the close of his beneficent life 
Dr Graham probably became aware how hazardous a 
thing it is factitiously to create permanent wants 
and expectations, and how difficult it is to stimu. 


* A curious misapprehension seems to have arisen re 
specting the fact above-mentioued, and it has been supposed 
thnt it was the grandson of Dr Graham, not his son, who was 
born at Naworth. The origin of the mistake will be Lere- 
after explained. 
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late safely the progress of local improvement, where 
all without a circumscribed limit remains stationary 
and stagnsut as before. The Netherby estate under 
his management became a marvel rather than a 
model. He had done wonders, and rich and poor 
were equally loud in his praise. But he had not 
counted beforchand the cost of doing so much so 
fast, with so lavish a hand. A great por- 
tion of his reclaimed Jands looked well to the eye, 
but never yielded him anything like a re- 
munerativo rent.* He increased the number of 
schools, and it was not his fault if education was 
not diffused. But grammars and copy-books, though 
he had made them plenty as cranberries in the 
market of Longtown,} could do little to render the 
old generation far-sighted enough to provide for the 
time when his exceptional shower of gold should 
cease, or practically to realize the fact that it would 
and must do so. His aim was excellent, and his 
speculation splendid: he loved much, and his re- 
ward was with him. The canker showed itself not 
in his time that was begotten with the good he had 
done, and it was reserved for another day and ge- 
neration to see the noble work which he began 
firmly and effectually solidified. 


# Hutchinson, vol. ii. p. 530, 

t “The aale of cranberries at Longtown is so extensive 
that they may be deemed an important article of commerce.” 
—Lysnon, vol. ix. p. 117. 
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Early in the winter of 1771, a portion of the par- 1771, 

ish of Kirkandrews, in which his improvements had 

been most suocessfully carried on, was visited by a 
strange calamity, Without any phenomena having Traviing 
being observed calenlated to give warning of the im." 
pending catastrophe, a vast tract of Solom or Solway 15 Nov. 
toss began to move slowly but steadily, the dark 

and ponderous mass descended from the higher 

level, on which for ages it had scemed to be fast 
moored, and ceased not its onward course till field 

after field and cottage after cottage were absolutely 
submerged beneath it. Day after day the devastat- 

ing flow moved on. Some hasty efforts were mado 

to artest its progress where inequalities of the 
ground suggested the possibility of success; and 
when these failed attempts were made, but equally 

in vain, to alter its direction. Alarm and consterna- 

tion spread as the unhoused inhabitants told the tale 

of their mysterions rain wherever they sought shel- 

ter. People flocked from all the country round to 

see the “travelling moss;” but the destruction 
wrought by it was so complete that strangers could 

with difficulty be persuaded that where nothing but 

a black and sterile bog now stretched, over a space 

of five or six hundred acres, stubbled fields, cattle- 
garths, and gardens, newly-made byers, and snug 
thongh humble human dwellings, recently had been, 

The rental of the region thus laid waste did not, it 
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is paid, exceed £400 a year,* but the loss and 
misery entailed upon its former occupants it was 
hardly possible to estimate. The unlooked-for bur- 
then of their support and replacement fell upon the 
humane and generons laird, and he accepted it with- 
out a murmur. As soon as the aggressive flood 
was stayed, means were adopted to hasten its solidi- 
fication ; and in the course of the ensuing summer 
portions of it were found sufficiently consolidated to 
be removed. The expense of clearing the desolated 
tract was necessarily great, and several yoars elapsed 
before the traces of this singular calamity had wholly 
disappeared. 

Dr Graham was the first of his family who was 
a Whig. is genial temper preserved to him the 
friendship of those from whom he most widely and 
warmly differed in polities ; and his genuine liberal- 
ity in matters of belief won him the confidence and 
affection of men of all persuasions, If ever man 
acted up to the distinctive rule of Christian morals, 
it was he. Gentle to his children, considerate to his 
servants, forbearing with the obstinate, ever ready to 
forgive a poor man’s debt or a rich man’s wrong, 
a kind landlord, a lenient magistrate, and a fast 
friend, he was the joy of his own household, and the 
most welcome guest at every neighbour's board. 
The adhesion of such a man to the “ Blues” in the 
county, apart from his large territorial influence, 

© Playfair, vol. vii. p. 298. 
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would have been counted a great gain, and heading 178, 
as he did a numerous body of freeholders, it went 
far towards counterbalancing the previously pre- 
ponderating power of the house of Lowther. In 
the long memorable contest of 1768 he took a part, 
to which, as we shall presently see, his grandson, 
after the lapse of G0 years, felt proud in being able 
to refer. The chief cost of the struggle was borne 
hy the family of Bentinck, who then possessed con- 
siderable property in Cumberland, but who have 
ceased since then to be connected with the county. 

As the extensive property of the Grahams was now Dr. Dr. Gram 
possessed hy the younger branch, it seemed not un- ore Lis no 
reasonable that they should have the same rank as one: 
their progenitors. Dr Grahmn did nut care to ask 
such a distinction for himself, but he looked for- 
ward to its being borne some day by his eldest son. 

Charles was not destined, however, to enjoy either 
patrimony or title. At an early age he had married 

the daughter of Mr Gorges, M.P. for Eye, in Suf- 

folk ; he seemed to have the promise of long life and 
happiness before him when summoned to the death- 

bed of his father, but hardly had the obsequies of ana Feb. 
Dr Graham closed when death again visited their 
house, and the youthful heir was carried to the 
tomb. 

Charles Groham left an only daughter, and the 
estate being settled in the male line, its possession 


was allowed to remain in abeyance until the close 
yun t, 
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of the year, when, in default of any claim on behalf 
of « posthumous son, it devolved to James the next 
hrother, then in his twenty-second year, Thus 
Netherby eventually fell to the second son of the 
fourth son of the second son of Sir George of Esk. 
Not many wocks after Dr Graham's death his po- 
litical friends, among whom was the Duke of Port- 
land, came into power; and the baronetcy which they 


Creation of would have gladly offered him was conferred upon 


July. 


" his successor. In the course of the same year, Mr 
Fox having seceded from the administration, Mr 
Pitt was named Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
in the break-up and reconstruction of parties which 
soon afterwards occurred, Sir James espoused the 
sentiments and opinions of which that minister was 
the foreniost chief and champion. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PARENTAGE AND EDUCATION, 
1782-1812. 


Tnx newly-created baronet hed not completed The Tho new 
his twenty-second year when he came into possession 
of Netherby. Men of stronger understanding have 
been dazzled at a maturer age by fewer gifts of for- 
tune than had fallen unexpectedly to his lot, He 
had not been trained to the business of estate man- 
agement, then less carefully followed by the heredi- 
tary owners of the soil than it is in our day; and it 
would have been strange, perhaps, if surrounded, as 
he was sure to be, by gay companions and flatterers 
of all sorts, he had not made the mistake of counting 
Tent as synonymous with available income. Every 
young man of his class and pretensions, who aspired 
to the character of possessing spirit, did tle same. 
A world of interminable enjoyment lay before him. 
He was young, gay, and rich ; for the encumbrances 
left by his father, he was told and believed, wore 
nothing compared to those of many a finer gentle- 

38 
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man, His property was just then beginning to 
show the beneficial results of Dr Graham’s im- 
provements ; and had it been wisely treated there is 
little doubt that its progress would have been one of 
steady and rapid advance in permanent value. But 
Sir James was devoted to pleasure, and readily 
yiclded to the suggestions of those about him, who 
assured him his lands were very much under-let. 
Tho depressing influence of the war with America 
was passing away; industrial enterprise was re- 
covering its clasticity; Mr Pitt was entering upon 
that course of wise frugality in finance, and a free 
development for the energies of trade, which form 
the truest basis of his claim to remembrance a3 a 
great statesman; and the country at large believed 
that there was in store for it a long period of peace 
and prosperity. The cost of living was reduced, 
Dut not so much as habits of Iuvury were increased. 
Those who fised by farming and trade were said to 
be making more money than they had ever done be- 
fore; and those who had no experience of the 
labour and care by which it was made, but who 
dceined their occupation in life to be the spending 
pleasantly what had come to them without trouble, 
soon found that they wanted more to spend. The 
Netherby rents, which had hitherto been for croft 
and holin land about 25s. per acre, and the improved 
moor 63. or 7s. an acre * (some as low as half-a- 
* Hutchinson, vol. ii. p. 548. 
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crown), Were now raised considerably. A check 1784. 
was probably given thereby to the accumulation of 
farming capital on the estate. But prices were 
good; new markets were opening for produce in 
Ireland and Lancashire. Sir James gave fifteen 
years’ leases, and we are told by one who visited the 
district a few years later that no tenant had thrown 

up his fann in consequence of the advance in 
Tent,* 

The recollection of what Dr Graham had done, Further en- 
and the example of what was doing in evory county 
of England at the period in question, stimulated the 
owner of Netherby to further cnclosure. Large 
tracts were after a certain fashion brought into 
cultivation, and occupiers were never wanting. But 
without sciontific knowledge or practical experience 
to direct and advise, the exertions of the tenant and 
the expectations of the landlord were often doomed 
to disappointment. 

Lime was applied to the newly enclosed lands, Abe of 
they gave for a year or two abundant crops, and 
what seemed to have proved so easy a specific for 
ensuring fertility was adopted without discrimina- 
tion, There were scarcely any soils which on 
breaking up did not, seem benefitted by the appli- 
cation of lime. But when to replenish the declining 
yield the heavy doses of this stimulant were repeated 
on light land, or that which had been recently re- 


© Hutchinson, vol. ii. p. 552. 
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claimed from moss, they not only failed of producing 
the good effect anticipated, but infinite harm was 
done. “The wet clays were mortarized, the light 
soils worked and disintegrated, till their texture was 
destroyed, and both were rendered almost sterile, 
until drained ond re-cultivated with manure and 
no lime.” * 

In 1785, Sir James married Lady Catherine 
Stewart, eldest daughter of John, seventh Earl of 
Galloway, by Anne, danghter of Sir J. Dashwood, 
of Kirklington, Oxfordshire.t ‘The Earl had been a 
friend of Lord Bute, and was made a Lord of the 
Bedchamber to George IH} 

Lady Catherine was in many respects a very re- 
markable person. She was above the ordinary height, 
and at her marriage, which took place in her twen- 
tieth year, she was the object of much admiration. 
Her expressive and dignificd features are preserved 
in the fumily portraits; and from her the future states- 
man inherited the lofty and commanding presence by 
which he was distinguished. Her husband on the 

* Dickinson's Report, p. 38. 

+ Gentleman's Magarine, 1785, p. 488, In Annual Be- 
gister of the same year the marriage ig stated to have taken 
place on May 10th. 

} Lord Galloway's second deughter, Susan, was married 
to the fifth Duke of Marlborough; the younger sistera mar 
ried Lord 8. Chichester, the Hon. William Bligh, Sir Edward 
Crofton, the Hon. George Rushout, and Mr Phillips Inge 
of Thorpe Constantine, in Staffordshire. 
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contrary was of slight frame, and rather diminutive 1702, 
in stature. He is spoken of as having been a genial, 

lively, hospitable man, unequal intellectually to either 

his father or his son, but affable and generous, kind 

to his dependants, and esteemed by all who knew 

him. Many children were the fruit of their union, 

but it was not until the seventh year that their eld- 

est son was born, The event, long wished for, was the Birtatdd. 
signal of much rejoicing in and around the Hall, and ju Suan tro), 
there are those still living who recollect the feastings 

in the park, and bonfires on the hill-side, which 
marked the occasion. He was named James after 

his father, Robert after his paternal grandfather, and 
Georgo, after Sir George of Esk. 

The little Sir James, as he sometimes was called, eed 
took life easily. Ie had s happy, unambitious tem. tists 
perament. lis expenditure was lavish, and his en- 
cumbrances great. But his possessions lay around 
him on every side as far as he could sec. Tis rents 
were often irregularly paid, and arrears were allowed 
to accumulate, but there scemed to be no lack, and 
with cheorful faces about him he was content. The 
more Lady Catherine gave to the poor the better he 
was pleased, but he probably set more value on the 
warm clothing and fuel she dispensed than on her 
pious admonitions. 

Lady Catherine’s natural energy of character sctivebene- 
showed itself in her works of benevolence. “ She" 
would sce for herself—she would, in winter time, see 
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if the poor had blankets enough for covering. A 
couple of miles was nought to her. She would walk 
itand back, and did na care for weather, to see after 
them that were sick. She was verrs religious, par- 
tic'lar so, and gave away small books they called 
tracts: and she was verra charitable. I mind her 
once when she was overtaken in a storm, and got 
fairly fixed in the moss; she had tried to get across 
a bur, where the rain had made it too deep. 
It chanced of great luck I heard her ery, and with 
help of my father carried her right over the brook, 
wading up to our hips, We got her to » house 
near hand, and I ran for the carriage to Netherby to 
bring her home, Ah, there was never the like of 
her in this country. A fine, bold, good-hearted 
woman, aye. She went away to London, when Sir 
James died, and we never saw her no more.”* The 
affection and regard in which Lady Catherine was 
held by all who knew her, and especially by her own 
family and dependants, is still a fresh and fragrant 
mewory in the place where the chief part of a 
Jong life of usefulness was passed. Her devotion to 
her family was tender and unceasing, and her image 
was indelibly impressed upon their minds. From 
carliest childhood it was her anxious care to impart 
to them the truths and principles which governed 
her own life, and on which she set a higher value 


© Beeollections of an old dependant of the family still 
living. 
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than any gifts of worldly fortune. She would not 174. 
admit that she was very proud, but she confessed that 

she was very fond of her eldest son, who early gave 
promise of mental and bodily vigour, and after be 

had passed out of a state of tutelage she exercised 

over him a gentle ascendency which he never affected 

to disown, 

Among those who, next to his mother, exercised — 
intellectually most influence perhaps over the circle 
wherein his boyish days were spent, were two 
persons of no ordinary eminence, in the same profes- 
sion, but who were singularly contrasted in their 
ways of thought and life and conversation. William 
Paley had for many years becn Archdeacon of the 
diocese, and Jsane Milucr had more recently become 
the Dean. Both were frequent visitors at Netherby, 
but of the two the laird no doubt considered Dr 
Paley the more agrecable companion. The Arch- 
deacon loved to vary his studies in utilitarian theo- 
logy with the recreation of angling. When vicar of 
Dalston, he spent many a summer day on the banks 
of the Esk, whose current widens and deepens as it 
winds through the park of Netherby; and after his 
subsequent promotion in the diocese, in 1782, he 
was not less frequently a visitor there, 

Sir James was full of anecdotes of the sociable 
divine, and loved to tell how he disenchanted Mr 
Howard, when fishing one day at Corby, who had 
asked him if the quiet of the wooded glen through 
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which the Eden flows was not propitious to high 
philosophic thoughts, by replying, “Ney, nay, with 
rod in hand I think of nothing but the salmon.” 
Another story never failed in its recital to ex- 
cite the merry little baronet’s laughter. Some 
one, praising the conjugal peace enjoyed by a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, who had not had even 
an argument with his wife for more than thirty years, 
appealed to Paley whether it were not admirable as 
a domestic example. “No doubt,” said the doctor, 
“‘it was verra praiseworthy, but it must have been 
verra dool,” 

Though not a Borderer by birth, Paley had from 
his boyhood lived so much in the North that he spoke 
habitually with the accent peculiar to that region. 
MTis host at Netherby was himself not wholly frec 
from provincial pronunciation, and it may be that 
he relished the humour of his friend all the better 
for its local hue and texture. The Archdeacon’s wit, 
like his wisdom, was essentially worldly and matter- 
of-fact. He had too much good sense and good nature 
not to respect the earnest spiritualism of his Very 
Reverend brother ; but sympathy in it he had none. 
An Established Religion with him was an indispens- 
able saddle and bridle, without which society could 
not be made to subserve its highest uses; and the 
Church a3 an institution was maintainable not upon 
any ground of divine origin or claim to possess the 
inherent light of transcendental truth, but specifi- 
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cally, and indeed solely, as the best practical means 
of national education.* He wished as sincerely, no 
doubt, as the Dean to see the influence of the clergy 
raised, and he understood human nature too well 
not to agree with him, that if it were done it must 
be done by themselves. But beyond proofs of more 
exemplary habits of self-control, more thrift in 
household economy, more punctuality in every-day 
dealing, and more careful attention to parish duties, 
he would seem to have had but limited views of 
clerical improvement.t Nevertheless, Paley's per- 
sonal and social influence was eminently good. He 
did not trouble himself indeed about matters of 
controversy or doctrine, and enthusiasm was an 
ingredient forgotten when his mind was made. But, 
on the other hand, he was tolerant, forbearing, charit- 
able, and true, acting up to his own convictions of 
what was right, and willing to believe that those of 
others were as genuine, and might be as saving and 
as pure. 

In 1790 he obtained the rich preferment of 
Bishop Wearmouth, in the diocese of Durham, and 
he spent there a portion of each ensuing year. 
He retained, however, his archdeaconry. The Rev. 
Fergus Graham, brother of Sir James, who held the 

Moral Philovophy, book vi. chap, 10. 
+ One of his most remarkable exhortations to his 
diocesan brethren was to keep out of public-honses, because 


they could not avoid hearing from those they were likely to 
ineet there profane and unseemly talk. 
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living of Arthuret, married his daughter ; and his 
many ties of intimacy and friendship remained un- 
broken in and around Carlisle, 

Dr Milner was 8 man of a wholly different stamp. 
Distinguished at Cambridge for bis attainments in 
physical scionce, he owed his promotion rather to his 
experimental success in the Inboratory than to his 
reputation as a divine. But from the period of his 
promotion to the Deanery he seems to have become 
animated by religious fervour in‘a degree then rare 
among dignitaries of the Church. He laboured 
to redeem his office from the reproach of being a 
sinecure, preaching constantly in the white-washed 
ruin, which in his day had few traces left of a 
cathedral, and busying himself with religious un- 
dertakings of various sorts. Over the minds of 
those who knew the intensity of his self-devotion 
he exercised no common influence. His visits to 
Netherby were frequent, and he became Lady 
Catherine’s firat of friends ; she shared his strong 
evangelical opinions, and the tenets he inculcated 
were carnestly impressed by her upon the minds of 
her children. As a staunch churchman, Sir James 
attended all the usual ordinances of religion, but his 
convictions were probably less profound than those 
of his wife. He took little interest in her pious 
conferences with the Dean, and never could be brought 
to comprehend the harm of dancing, or the sinfulness 
of short whist. 
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The Archdeacon’s views of “things lawful and 176. ~ 
things not convenient,” comported better with the 
notions inculeated by his father, who had in truth 
known Paley well, and had esteemed him highly. He 
looked on “ cards and dice as the harmless occupe- 
tion of a vacant hour,” but though he refrained from 
their enjoyment on Sunday out of respect for the 
day, he thought “conversation often not more edify- 
ing nor always so inoffensive.” * He respected the 
Dean as a good man, and liked much of his cheerful 
talk about practical seicnce end many other con- 
cerns, But Milner, though he tricd hard, could 
never thoroughly satisfy him that every raco-course 
must be a sink of iniquity, and that going to the 
play was the first step on the road to perdition. In 
September, 1803, the Dean lifted up his voice in the 
Cathedral against the “races,” and a project having Play-howos 
been set on foot about the same time to build a 
theatre by subscription in Carlisle, Milner did his 
best to defeat it, exhorting all his friends in private 
to refuse their aid.t 

Points of belief, or questions that directly in- 
volved contrariety of opinion as to morals, seldom 
formed the theme of argument between them. But 
the host was less reserved where the great principle 


® Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Book V. chap. vii. 

+ Letter fron Borough Bridge to one of the supporters 
of the scheme, who had attended his discourses against play- 
houses. —28th Sept. Life of Milner, p. 262, 
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of sectarian freedom seemed to be compromised 
by the political dicta of his guest. Enough of the 
Jacobite lurked about him to make him a staunch 
defender of Church and Crown; but enough also 
to make him look with toleration on Catholic tenets 
and to sympathize with Catholic wrongs. Both agreed 
that the Establishment must be maintained, the one 
because he deemed it essential to the maintenance of 
the existing monarchic and aristocratic order of things, 
the other because he believed it to be the especial 
depositary of Scriptural truth. 

The Baronet would have relaxed the restrictions 
imposed upon the Catholics, because he thought, with 
Mr Pitt, Lord Grenville, and Mr Canning, that the 
constitution would be all the firmer if relieved from 
the odium of exclusion, aud the Dean would have 
perpetuated that exclusion, not because he was indif- 
ferent to the danger of their discontent, but because 
he feared to gise encouragement to what he deemed 
soul-destroying error. Sir James was no match for 
Milner in tongue combat, but he stoutly defended 
his own position, and could never be driven into 
abandoning it. Lady Catherine was not always a 
silent witness of their lively but good-humoured 
differences, and her womanly wit knew how and 
when to interpose so as to give another turn to the 
conversation ere either grew too warm, Opinion 
wos indeed more curiously divided on this question 
than on any other. While the great body of the 
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clergy throughout the kingdom were vehemently op- 18, 
posed to the concession of Catholic claims, Mr Wil- 
berforce was among its warmest advocates. If Lady 
Catherine had any literary pride it lay in being one 
of his correspondents, and when writing to a mutual 
friend, we find him alluding with admiration to her 
tone of calm and elevated confidence in the over- 
tuling care of TIcaven, and in the eventual preserva. 
tion of the count:y when dangers seemed gathering 
around it daring the darkest period of the war.* 
But even the persnasive expostulations of Mr Wil- 
herforee failed to shake Milner’s dislike and dread 
of concession to the Catholics, and he continued 
throughout a resolute opponent of the measure.+ 

Sir James was a decided Tory. He adhered Bale of 
closely to the principles of Mr Pitt, in whom to the” 
end he reposed unwavering faith Mr Addington he 
regarded as an unworthy supplanter of his illus- 
trious chief. He was one of the many who refused, 
even at the bidding of Mr Pitt in 1801, to give 
“the Doctor's” administration an unqualified sup- 
port. When the distinguished object of his sdmira- 
tion returned to power his delight knew no bounds, 
On every point where Mr Pitt dissented from the 
Views then prevalent among the friends of Court 
and Church, Sir James cordially agreed with him. 

* Letter to Lord Muncaster: Wilberforce's Diary, 16th 


March, 1800. Vol. ii p. 859, 
+ Life of Milner, p 157. 
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1802, He looked on war with France as a sad necessity, 
regarded negto slavery with detestation, and wished 
to see religious disabilities removed. 

joe fr On the decease of Mr Lawrence, with whose 
family he had long been intimate, Sir James Graham 
Sep, 1798. was returned for Ripon. In 1802 he was re-elected ; 
and in 1806 was onoe more returned for the borough ; 
hut at the general election of 1807 he gave way to 
the Hon. F. J. Robinson, afterwards Lord Goderich. 
Rishop Vers The see of Carlisle was, during many years, 
“™ filled by Dr Vernon, who subsequently took the 
name of Harcourt. The Bishop took little part in 
religious or political discussion, satisfied himself 
with performing the stated duties of his office, 
maintaining as much of discipline as the laxity of 
the time allowed, and keeping at Rose Castle a 
better table, and dispensing a more liberal hos- 
pitality, than his predecessors had done. He 
liked coming to Netherby, and the lady and the 
laird liked him ; and one of the earliest recollections 
of the subject of these memoirs was of the good- 
natured prelate in his white whig and purple coat 
receiving young and old, clergy and laity, st the 
Anbihop palace on “ public days.” When the archiepiscopal 
see of York fell vacant, the baronet, with many other 
persons of distinction in the county, sought by every 
allowable means to secure their diocesan’s promotion. 
Sir James made no secret of the interest he took in 
the affair, and talked about it so frequently at home, 
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that when intelligence of the appointment having 162 
been made reached Carlisle, an old groom who had 

heard it in the town rode hard to Netherby to bring 

his master tho tidings, and making his way into the 
dining-room, he exclaimed, “Sir Jams, Sir Jams, 

the Bishop has got the place!” Lady Catherine 

was also glad, but felt much more concern as to 

what manner of man was destined to be Dr Ver- 

non’s successor. 

Her fricnd, the dean, would, she was persuaded, 
be the worthiest and best that coukl be found; but 
she knew that Calvinistic tenets were not in fashion, 
and she could only pray that she might live to see 
the time when they would he no longer a bar to 
high preferment. Milner told her that che idea of 
his having 0 mitre was utterly vain, and that he was 
well content with what he had, which seems to 
have been most truc. 

Such were the principal persons within the Behou dae 
sphere of whoge intermingling influence young oe 
James grew from infancy to boyhood. At Dalston, 

a village some six or seven miles distant, the Rov. 
Walter Fletcher, then Chancellor of the Diocese, 
Kept a private school, where the sons of several of 
the neighbouring gentry received their first lessons 
in Greek and Latin. James and his brother Wil- 
Tiam became his pupils, as did also at the same time 


the young Lord Glamorgan, afterwards Duke of 
Beaufort. 
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1608, ‘What progress they made in their studies does 
not very distinctly appear. Mr Fletcher was a good 
scholar and an amiable man, who enjoyed the es- 
teem in after life of most of those entrusted to his 
charge. His wife, for some forgotten cause, seems 
to have been less popular with them. In resent- 
meut at some real or imaginary wrong, which they 
ascribed to the influence of the lady, the heir of 
Netherby is said to have suggested to his com- 
panions a singular method of vengeance, namely, that 
they should sow Iter flower-garden with thistles; and 
this piece of mischief he undertook to execute acoord- 
ingly. As might be expected, he had his share in 
whatever boyish scrapes the little confraternity at 
Dalston got into; and he was doomed to bear the 
penalties of their detection. But in after life he 
looked back with pleasure on his first school days, 
and always spoke of his old preceptor with kindness 
and respect. Mrs Fletcher still survives, and for- 
gets only the mischievous pranks of the early inmate 
of her dwelling. 

RoeCartl. Rose Castle, the episcopal palace of Carlisle, is 
situated not far from Dalston, and Bishop Vernon 
frequently included the Chancellor's pupils among 
his numerous guests, A gentleman who lived in 
the neighbourhood, loved to recall in after days in 
what different trim the boys used to tum out 
on such occasions. Lord Glamorgan seldom cared 
what he wore, or how he looked ; young Graham had 
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even then about him something of the future dandy, 1804. 
his dress being serupulously neat and well put on. 
Besides a pleasant day now and then at the Bishop’s, 

he was allowed to visit sometimes at the Oaks, the 
residence of Mr Blamire, whose son was nearly the 

same age. The boys became good friends; and 

the companionship of boyhood proved the forecast 

of their association during a brief but notable inter- 

val in their public lives, in @ manner as little 
dreamed of by them as by any friend of either. 

A lady who was intimate with the family of Dr 
Fletcher recollects the period of young Graham’s re- 
sidence at Dalston, from 1802 to 1804, but is not 
certain how long he remained there. “Tle was 
then a very handsome boy, tall for his age, and in- 
telligent-looking. I particularly remember his he- 
ing at Naworth with the Fletchers one day to mect 
ay father and mother, and their remarking the 
interest he took in the place, his father having 
been born there while Dr Graham was rebuilding 
Netherby.” * 

There were till very lately some few persons ord of the 
living who remembered the freaks and pastimes of his 
holidays at home. One of them, John Routledge, 
better known by the epithet of “John of the Gate,” 
was often heard to tell how young James and he 
used to seek opportunity for sallying out to fight 


san ‘Memorandum by Miss Mouncey, Carlisle, June 26th» 
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the boys of the village of Longtown ; and how on 
one occasion, when they had got the worst of it, he 
had to take his youthful master to the river-side, 
“wash his face, and make him all tidy,” before he 
could venture home. They had no real quarrel with 
the Longtown lads; but there was no one else at 
hand fo have a tussle with ; so whenever they might 
without observation they fought them. 

From Dalston he was sent to Westminster, then 
a favourite place of education with many of the great 
families whose sons were expected to take part in 
public life. Among his school-fellows were Lord 
Charles Lennox (afterwards Duke of Richmond), 
towhom he was fag during his first year, Lord John 
Russell, and Thomas Vowler Short, the present Bishop 
of St Asaph. The latter was two years his senior, 
and as they did not board in the same house, they 
were not companions. Lord John was just his own 
age, and during a portion of his stay at Westminster 
had a place in the same form, and there began that 
intimacy, which, with many interruptions, caused by 
the diversity of their political views, lasted during 
their lives. 

On his return to the country for vacation he 
would sometimes stay at the house of Mr Mouncey, 
in Carlisle. 

“ Trecollect his coming in 1806,” says the daugh- 
ter of that gentleman, “to my father’s house, to 
remain for the night on his way to Netherby; for 
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the vail in those days Jeft at six inthe moming, 1 
and did not arrive from London till very late in 
the evening. He had perfectly at the time the ap- Perum 
pearance and manners of a man, though still very 
young.”* ‘The worthy baronet marked, with more of 
pride than he sometimes cared to own, the early 
promise of distinction in his eldest son. A friend 
who had been warm in his expression of admiration, 
ventured once to say to him, “ The led is full of life, 
good looks, and talent, and as for height, he would 
put you in bis pocket.” “You are quite mistaken, 
my dear sir,” was the reply, “for I can assure you 
he is never out of mine.” 

Vis progress under Dr William Carey,t then Gsscal 
maaster of Westminster, does not seem to have been 
in any way remarkable. He construed Latin flu. 
ently, and found it easy to commit long passages to 
memory. Te also showed an early fondness for 
Greek, for the sake of the noble images and ideas it 
disclosed, and the impressive music of the language. 
His tastes even then were greatly governed by his 
ear for rhythm. In Homer he took particular de- 
hght, and early grew familiar with the finest thoughts 
and accents of the father of heroic song. But the 
book which he knew best at school, and which in 
after years was perhaps his chief favonrite, was 
Horace, with every line of which he came to be as 


© Memoradum of Miss Mouncey, before quoted. 
t Subsequently raised to the See of Rxeter. 
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197. familiar as the elder Pitt is said’ to have been with 
the Eclogues of Virgil. 

When not above fifteen he began to take a 
fStephee’s lively interest in the debates in Parliament, .which 
"the students at Westminster have always enjoyed 
the privilege of hearing. He heard the last words 
of Pitt and Fox ere they passed away from the soene 
of their long and glorious rivalry, and continued to 
listen with hardly Jess pleasure to the exciting 
harangues of Windham and Canning, and the earnest 
expostulations of Sheridan and Grattan against the 
continuance of the Penal Laws. It was a time of 
perplexity and peril. Napoleon was at the sum- 
mit of his power. Austria lay bleeding and broken ; 
Ttaly and Holland and Switzerland were reduced to 
the condition of tributaries ; and men waited breath- 
lessly to learn where the blight of conquest next should 
fall. Antagonism to Imperial France had come to 
be nationally a passion and a principle; and though 
everywhere upon the continent England had hitherto 
failed to check the tide of aggression, the splendour 
of her success at ea made up foi her defeats, and 
hardly any one thought of proposing an sbandon- 
ment of the war. All that the leaders of opposition 
in either House ventured upon was the endeavour to 
circumscribe its desclating range, and to urge in- 
cessantly on Government the wisdom of conciliating 
Treland by the removal of religious disabilities, and of 
extinguishing discontent in England by timely reform. 
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Under the gallery of old St Stephen’s Chapel, with 
ita dark oak panels and brazen chandeliers, young 
Grabam listened with thoughtful sympathy to the 
earnest accents of the minority on the left of 
Speaker Abbott’s chair, and marvelled how it came 
to pass that, with the exception of the gay and 
versatile Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the majority 
on the opposite side seemed to have so few amongst 
them who could speak as well. He heard Mr 
Whitbread inveighing against the folly of quarrelling 
with America, and Mr Grattan, in low and quivering 
tones, with imagery quaint and picturesque, and 
argumentation full of antithetic pomp, pleading 
for a people whom he had atriven to make inde- 
pendent, and still wished to make free. There too 
he heard his kinsman, Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
denouncing unconstitutional tamperings with the 
representation ; and a representative from his own 
county, Mr Curwen, in simple but vigorous lan- 
Guage, trying hard to get efficient penalties imposed 
on the sale of seats in Parliament, and on the buying 
of voters at elections. There he heard Mr Wilber~ 
force, his mother’s friend, pleading for the liberation 
of the negro, and Sir 8. Romilly gently, but firmly, 
Temonstrating against the cruelties of the Criminal 
Code. And as he sat there in his school-boy’s gown 
and watched the wordy fray, there woke within him 
the first stirrings of ambition, and that desire to 
make for himeelf a name, that eventually became the 
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. chief animating motive of his life. He often called 
to mind in after years his boyish evenings in the 
House of Commons, and always viewed with dis- 
satisfaction the projects entertained for the removal 
of the school, from a remembrance of the advantages 
he felt he had derived from its proximity in his time 
to the ancient home of Parliament.* 

On quitting Westminster, in 1809, he was placed 
for some time with the Rev. G. Richards, as a private 
tutor to prepare him for the University, His new 
preceptor was Vicar of Bampton near Farringdon, in 
Berkshire, where he then resided. Mr Richards 
had been a Fellow of Oriel, and enjoyed no little 
distinction for his taste and skill in composition. 
He had in his day obtained the prizes for both Eng- 
lish and Latin verse, as well as that for the beat 
Essay in English prose. Ile was devoted to the 
pursuit of literature, and rather plumed himself upon 
the grace and purity of his style. How far his pupil 
may have imbibed from him any of that precision in 
the choice of words, or the tendency to measured 
pomp of expression, which characterized some of his 
earlier efforts as a speaker, it is impossible now to 
tell. There are few, perhaps, who have obtained 
great excellence in composition who cannot trace 
back through the twilight of early impressions the 
first tendencies and predilections for particular 


. Spoech at 8 meeting of Old Weatminsters, respecting 
the project for removing the school, 16th May, 1880. 
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authors, and who cannot refer many of their own 1900. 
habits of thought and phrase to the influence of the 
first teacher who took the trouble to unfold to them 
the origin and comparative value of words, The 
Vicar of Bampton discerned in his pupil a readiness 
to appreciate nice distinctions in the use of epithets, 
and in the choice of expressions, bighly characteristic 
of the precocity of his mind. Perhaps he sympa- 
thized too readily with the prematurity it ought to 
have been his aim to check rather than encoutage : 
but without the means of accurately estimating 
his method of instruction we are not at liberty to 
turn the telescope of conjecture the wrong way, or 
to judge by the result. 

While at Bampton young Graham frequently Be deha 

visited the neighbouring seat of Sir John Throck- tou. 
morton, one of the most eminent agriculturalists of 
his day, and one of the early friends of Mr Coke of 
Holkham. At Buckland he heard of the many im- 
provements in husbandry and estate management, 
which then possessed an engrossing interest for the 
more thoughtful and enlightened owners of the soil. 
Tt wos then and there he once told a friend who 
questioned him on the subject, “that he took the 
infection of experimentalizing in agriculture,” and 
became imbued with that desire for the application 
of science, and capital to the cultivation of the 
soil, which constituted one of the most active and 
pleasurable impulses of his subsequent life. 
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In June, 1810, he entered as a Gentleman Com- 
moner Christchurch College, Oxford; his tutor was 
Dr Goodenough, afterwards Dean of Wells. 

“My own impressions of him,” writes one who 
had preceded him from Westminster, but who was in 
the same class during the next two years at Oxford, 
“were of a man who wished to work, but who was 
not forward in his general education. I think I re- 
member him attending a lecture on Aristotle's Rhe- 
toric: There was no great delat about it, but I 
recollect that he exerted himself, and was one of 
those who were occasionally called on to construe, 


Bidepet te which marked that the lecturer esteemed him as 


Tord Mid- 


dleton, 


taking pains with the subject. It was considered a 
voluntary lecture, in which no idle man would have 
taken an interest. The age at which he entered 
Christchurch was what was then considered young, 
and this, perhaps, prevented him from taking that 
interest in academical studies which he might other- 
wise have done. I do not recollect him in any ma- 
thematical class, and I know not whether be made 
any progress in that department. He did not take 
a degree, because, as far as I remember, he would 
not have been likely to have obtained honours; and 
gentlemen commoners in those days rarely took 
degrees, except in the hope of doing so,”* 

The late Lord Middleton, who was also his class- 
fellow, and who read with the same private tutor 

© Letter from the Bishop of 8t Asaph, 16th July, 1862, 
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at Oxford, used to say that there was little indica- 
tion about him at that time of the qualities for which 
he was afterwards distinguished. He was best in 
some of those portions of exact science which were 
then taught at the University, being well up in 
algebra and arithmetical calculations of all sorts, of 
which he seemed especially fond. In other respects 
he did not bear the character of being either particu 
larly clever or studious; and nobody ever thought 
he would turnout a great parliamentary debater. 
Nevertheless, it was here that he completed his 
acquaintance with classic literature. For the Latin 
poets and historians he scems to have imbibed an 
early admiration, He took a peculiar pleasure in 
apt quotation; was sure to be down on a blunder 
with sharp and ready jeer, whenever committed 
by another, and wes punctiliously accurate himself 
in his way of giving any line or fragment which 
his fastidious taste permitted him to cite. His 
speeches in after life attest his familiarity with the 
Teast as well as with the best-read Roman writers ; 
and those who had the opportunity of hearing them 
are not likely to forget how daintily and with what 
seeming delight he would deliver a sarcastic warm- 
ing from Horace, or 3 ringing verse of Virgil. 

In manner, at this time, he is said to have been 
rather reserved, and indisposed to make new ac- 
quaintances. His vacations were chiefly spent at 
home. He was already an expert angler and good 
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tet, shot, and he looked forward enthusiastically to the 
period of the year when many of his father’s sport- 
ing friends assembled at Netherby for the grouse- 
shooting. 

Mr Starkey was av old friend of his father, and 
used to visit Netherby. Sir James valued highly 
the opportunities of sport his own property afforded, 
and wished to secure and extend them. The moors, 
which ley between the northernmost verge of the 
estate and that of Mr Charlton, of Hesselside, in 
Northumberland, were prized above all others on 
the Western Border for their grouse and black 
game, ‘They formed part of a manor, the title to 
which was disputed ; and the question was at last 
settled by a suit at law; and the decision having 
gone in favour of Mr Charlton, Sir James agreed 
to take the moors at a ycarly rent, an arrangement 
which continued undisturbed during his own and his 
son’s life-time. 

Fortua Of the autumnal visitors to Netherby, few came 
~~ oftener and none hed a heartier welcome than Mr 
Starkey, a gentleman connected by birth and pro- 
perty with Lancashire, but who resided chiefly 
‘at Goldsborough Hall, » fine old manor-house of 
James I.’s time, belonging to the Lascelles family, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, It stood in the centre 
of the well-known district which was hunted by 
the Bramham Moor hounds, and it was chiefly on 
this account that Mr Starkey had chosen it for his 
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residence. He was a man greatly esteemed for his 1811. 
genial manners, unaffected hospitality, and his con- 
sideration for the comfort of all around him, The 
capacious stabling of the Hall was always full during 
the hunting season, and his delight was to make wel- 
come men for the most part younger than himself. His 
likeness, on a grey pony, which he rode for many 
years, is still to be seen in several of the farm-houses 
of the neighbourhood; and his memory, as well as 
that of his amidble and accomplished wifo, have not 
yet faded from local recollection. The young Oxonian 
was one of his hunting guests in the winter of 1811. 
He soon became an especial favourite with him, and 
often subsequently visited the Ilall. 

Allerton Park, the residence of Lord Stourton, Zon of 
lay at a short distance, and in the companionship of 
his sons, who were of congenial tastes and years, Nr 
Starkey’s new visitor spent many happy days. An 
intimacy, which afterwards ripened into enduring 
friendship, sprang up between him and the Hon: 
Edward Stourton, better known afterwards as Sir 
Edward Vavasour, They were nearly of an age, both 
keen sportsmen, and forward riders in the hunt. ‘The 
second brother, Charles, who some years later took 
the name of Langdale, shared in their amusements, 
but, like his new acquaintance, he was desirous of 
foreign travel, and in the course of the ensuing 
summer both quitted England to visit the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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1812, Meanwhile, he returned to keep his last term at 
Sea™™ Oxford; but the bope of academic distinction, if it 
had ever existed, being gone, pleasure had more at- 
traction for him than study for its own sake. The 
discipline of the University at the time was in all 
respects of the least rigorous sort. Looking back after 
a long interval on the practical indifferentism as to 
morals and religion which then prevailed, he could 
not help regarding it as somewhat strange, consider- 
ing the high pretensions of the place to peculiar zeal 
for orthodoxy. 
“When I was matriculated, I was not compelled 
to state what I knew in matters of religion; but I 
was called upon to subscribe and to swear to what I 
believed. During the two years of my residence at 
college I was never, with the exception of the 
required attendance at chapel, once called upon to 
attend any lectures, either upon theology or divinity. 
During the whole of that time I never received any 
Teligious instruction whatever, apart from that which 
I derived from the enforced attendance at chapel, 
and Iam ashamed to say that whilst I was at Ox- 
ford I never, during the whole period of my 
residence, heard a single sermon.” * 
He quitted Christchurch in 1812, the last pay- 
ment entered in his name in the college books being 
for the quarter ending Lady Day. 


* Hansard: Debates on Provincial Colleges in Irel 
30th May, 1845. mee a 
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CHAPTER IIIf. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 
1812—1815 


Tuy spring and summer of 1812 he spent for ute of 


the most part in London. Amid the pleasures and 
frivolitics of the time there ran a deep and bitter 
current of political feeling. The Prince Regent had 
deliberately broken with the party in whose princi- 
ples and leaders he had once affected to place un- 
bounded confidence, and thrown himself into the arins 
of their rivals. Society was divided between those 
who exulted in the renunciation by Carlton House of 
its old predilections and those who reviled the faith- 
lessness of the Prince, and ridiculed his attempts to 
cast the blame of his secession upon his former friends. 
Moore, then at the zenith of his fame as a satirist, 
never Wrok 80 Wittily or so well as when the Regent 
war the subject of his verse. Every drawing-room 
aad coffre-house Iaughed at his too faithful render- 


ing in rhyme of the celebrated letter * to the Duke ye Regent 


* Tam proud to leclare 1 have no predilections, 
‘My bvartisasicse where soine arsttered affections 
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iz, of York, in which the Prince declared that the re- 

bois vite strictions on his regency being about to expire, he 

me Wier eant to show that he had no predilections, and that 

he would be glad of a coalition, in order to be rid of 

government by party. Lords Grenville and Grey 

rejected haughtily every attempt to lure them into 

combination with Mr Percival and his colleagues ; 

aud their resolution was approved, with few exceptions, 

by the whole of their party. ‘The personal conduct 

of the Prince had long tended to lower him in popu- 

Jar estimation ; and his desertion of the too faithful 

friends of his youth from the moment he atteined 

power was regarded as an evil omen by many whose 
sympathies were not with them. 

In such a condition of the social and political 
atmosphere young Graham first began to feel 
sympathy with the practical strife of party. Some 
of his relatives, like Lord A. Hamilton, and not s 
few of his father’s personal friends, belonged to the 
opposition. The new Court and the old Ministry had 
about them nothing to countervail in an ardent and 
enthusiastic uature, the natural attraction towards 
great and gencrous principles, like those of religious 
freedom, abolition of slavery, and popular progress. 
Some of the best men of the Tories refused to 


Aro just danced about for a moment or tro, 

And the finer they are the more sure to run through.” 
A parody on thocelebrated letter from the Prinee Regent to 
the Duke of York, 13th Feb. 1812. 
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belong to the administration, the weakness of 192 
which was shown by the success of Mr Canuing’s Lirerpect 
motion in the House of Commons for the adjust- tion, 
ment of Catholic claims,* and the defeat of a simi- 22nd Jeno, 
lar proposition of the Marquis Wellesley in the July. 
House of Lords by 8 majority of only one. After 

the death of Mr Percival the defence of the costly, 11h Mey. 
and, as it then seemed to the most sanguine, doubt- 

ful policy of the war, devolved mainly on Lord 
Castlereagh, for Mr Peel was only entering upon his 
apprenticeship to office as Secretary for Ireland, and 

Mr Huskisson’s abilities and resources were not 
generally known, There was but one man on the 
Treasury Bench who possessed the strength of in- 

tellect and gift of speech that fitted him to contend 

with any hope of mastery with the many critics and 
opponents of the Government, Mr Plunkett had M: Pian. 
entered public life as a Whig, and he still professed 

to adhere to the leading principles of his early friends. 

But having taken office with the coalition in 1806, 

he continued to retain it under subsequent adminis- 
trations. With the exception of Mr Canning, he 

had now no equal in debate ; but, indolently proud, 
self-tormentingly fastidious, and unaffectedly averse 

to dealing with great questions of which he did not 

feel himself to be thoroughly a master, he could 

rarely be induced to take part in the desultory and 
distracted conflicts of the day. The fortunes of the 


* The Resolution was carried by s majority of 295 to 108. 
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great Buropean struggle had of late gone in favour of 
France, and no one dreamed that Imperial ambition 
was soon to “o'erleap its sell, and fall on t’other 
side.” The Duke of Wellington, after fighting his 
way to Madrid, hed been driven back to the frontiers 
of Portugal ; and the continent seemed more abjectly 
than ever at Napoleon’s feet. Ministers had nothing . 
to propose but new loans and taxes, and the old 
determination to concede nothing for the sake of peace 
abroad or contentment at home. There was little in 
their conservatism to win the confidence or fix the 
imagination of youth: much to repel the one and 
disenchant the other. Mr. Graham was bent on 
being a politician, and was resolved to be a Whig; 
and being proposed by Lord Morpeth, he was 
admitted a member of Brookes's Club. 

At the end of the summer he went abroad, 
The greater portion of the continent was still closed 
against English travellers ; but he visited the chief 
sea-ports of Portngal and Spain, which had been 
dclivored from the presence of French troops. 

Cadiz had many charms for him, ard he lingered 
there for some time. The Cortes held their delibera- 
tions within its walls, and he wes a constant listener 
to their debates. It was the first outflow of national 
intellect and feeling, long pent up in silence and 
darkness under the decrepit rule of the Bourbons, 
and all was fresh, sanguine, and generous, in the 
prevalent tone. The aim of the leaders was direct, 
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and for the most part disinterested, They earnestly 
sought the domestic regeneration of their country, 
simultaneously with its deliverance from a foreign 
yoke. Many of them had studied profoundly the 
institutions beneath whose shade other nations were 
prosperous, independent, and free; and they could 
not be persuaded that cuttings stuck down in the 
ruined pleasure-grounds of the palace, or the untilled, 
uncultivated sierra, where a lauguid and laughing 
peasantry looked lazily after their flocks, would take 
long to grow strong—strong enough to resist the 
treacherous blast of reaction. They believed in 
themselves and their book-learned principles, both of 
which were excellent in their way ; but they made 
the mistake of ascribing to their fellow-countrymen 
in general, and to their expectant king, the capacity 
to appreciate the benefits they could confer. It is hard 
to say which was the least to be relied on, or whether 
the sequel is most calculated to awaken detestation 
of the perfidy of Ferdinand, or pity for the degrada- 
tion of the populace who passively acquiesced in his 
cruelty and baseness. 

But in 1812 the disenchantment and destruction 
that was in store for the Spanish parlimentarians 
was hidden from their eyes. Foreign armies still 
struggled for ascendency in their fields, and but a few 
towns and a small portion of the country recognized 
the authority of the Constitution. They had little 


aid to offer the liberating armies sent by England, 
Be 
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und little pay to offer the guerilla bands, whom hatred 
of the stranger and Jove of adventure inspired, rather 
than anything deserving the name of political spirit. 
Votes of thanks were easily given, but votes of money 
the Cortes had not the means to make good. There 
was nothing for it but to ask subsidies from England, 
and keep talking at Cadiz, which they did well. In 
time patriotic eloquence and the enactment of a first- 
rate code of enlightened laws must have their effect. 
So they went on, legislating against the inquisition 
and the slave trade, pronouncing in favour of first 
principles, and recording unalterable convictions in a 
stately and sonorous style, just as if Joseph were 
not at Madrid, or as if they could trust Ferdinand 
for a national chief whenever he should get there ;—as 
if by creating a pretentious show of constitution- 
alism beneath the glances of dark-eyed beauty, and 
amid the laudatory tappings of its fan, they were really 
establishing a free government in Spain. But if the 
unforeseen result was sad, the rhetoric was at least 
delightful. The young traveller never tired of listen- 
ing to the debates in the Cortes. It was not to be 
expected that he should discern cause for misgiving 
and doubt where all around him wes radiant with 
patriotic enthusiasm and joy. Arguellos was his 
favourite orator, and many years after he would d vell 
with melancholy pleasure on his recollection of the 
speeches of this gifted and accomplished man. He 
saw a good deal of him in private, and marvelled at 
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the accuracy of his knowledge of English life, and 1812 
the force and originality of hiscomments upon men and 
things. Though full of business at the time, Arguelles 
not unfrequently found leisure to expound to him 
his views of Spanish politics with less reserve than 
he would have ventured probably to use in tolk- 
ing to some of his own countrymen. And thus for 
the first time his youthful English confidant cought a 
glimpse of the dark and grim realities that lurked in 
the statesman’s mind, amid the gaudy show of a 
sudden improvization of liberty. Though he spoke 
cautiously, and as a man bound at all hazards to act 
up to the part he had undertaken, whatever fears he 
might have that others would fail, he left on his hearer 
the impression of a man sincerely sorry to believe that 
he was honester and wiser than those about him. 
The confidence he was able to inspire by his 
glorious declamations in the permanent freedom of 
his country, he was ‘unable to create in himself, It 
was the first chill experienced by the would-be 
politician, and it never wholly passed away. 

During his stay at Cadiz he was the guest of Ter nuke 
Sir Henry Wellesley, to whom he had been intro- toou cri 
duced by letters from influential friends in England, 
and it was at the house of the hospitable Minister 
he first met the Duke of Wellington. The great 
soldier held the command of the Spanish as well 
as the English armies, His personal pre-eminence no 
one ventured to question, and the advantage of 
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concentrating authority in such hands no civilian was 
prepared to dispute. But faction for its own pur- 
poses secretly worked upon the national susceptibility 
of the Spanish officers, and more than one of the 
generals, on whose co-operation the chief of the allied 
armies had relied, doggedly refused to obey orders 
coming from him.* The Duke remonstrated, and 
complained to the executive government, but in 
vain, The Regency would willingly have enforced 
all he required, had they known how. But they were 
too conscious of the frailty of their tenure of power 
to take decisive steps in the right direction, and 
impunity served to render the prospect for the 
future more Iomentable than even the experience 
of the past. As soon as the campaign of 1812 was 
over, the Duke resolved to bring matters to a point 
in his own way. Ile came to Cadiz, and proceeded 
forthwith to explain to the Council of Regency on 
what conditions alone he could retain the double 
command. Me told them plainly that it was im- 
possible for him to do so “unless he possessed 
sufliciont power, and that if they did not feel an- 
thorized to trust him therewith he must beg 
leave to relinquish the command of the Spanish 
armies,” His requirments were, “That the officers 
should be appointed and promoted solely at his 
recommendation ; that he should have the power of 


* Napier, Hist. Peninsular War, vol. iv. p. 290. 
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dismissing those whom he thought deserving of 
that punishment ; that the resources of the State 
applicable to the equipment and payment of the 
troops should be applied as he recommended ; that 
the chief of the Spanish staff should be sent to his 
head-quarters ; that all reports should be made to 
him ; and that he himself should report direct to 
the Spanish Government,” He begged an early 
answer on all these points, as he must return to his 
head-quarters in a very few days.* The position 
he was compelled to assume was sufficiently difficult 
and invidious, but the moral courage he displayed 
in telling the Spaniards what it was necessary they 
should hear had its reward. They yielded all that 
he required, voted him thanks and compliments, and 
he was admitted to make his acknowledgments in 
person to the assembled Cortes.+ 

He earnestly recommended the leading men of 
all parties to adjourn their political differences, and to 
concentrate their thoughts on the prosecution of the 
war. He advised them not to meddle with the 
Holy Office, lest the powerful party of the Church 
should be alienated,t and though upon this and 
other points his advice was not followed, he was 
listened to with the utmost deference and 1- 
spect. 


* Letter to Don J. de Carvajal, Minister of War, Cadiz, 


25th Dec., 1812. Wellington Despatches, vol. x. p. 1. 
¢ Napier, Hist. vol. v. p. 400. t Ibid. 
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During his stay at Cadiz many Spaniards of 
distinction were invited by his brother to meet him 


ACoritmes at the Embsssy. It was Christmas time, and the 
Embessy. dinners were served partly in English fashion. 


Rails for 
Buaily, 


Mr Graham and Mr C. Stourton, who had more 
recently arrived from England, were present st one 
of them, when the renowned chief, on whom all 
eyes and thoughts were fixed, suddenly caused much 
ainusement and surprise by setting fire to some 
brandy which he had poured over a mince pie just 
as he would have done if he had been at home. 

At the end of a protracted sojourn at Cadiz 
Mr Graham was desirous of visiting Sicily, (then gar- 
risoned by British troops,) and whose people were 
occupied with similar political changes to those in 
progress in Spain. ‘The Furieuse, one of the finely- 
built frigates taken from the French during the war, 
lay in the roadstead; and he gladly availed himself 
of the offer of her commander, his old acquaintance, 
Capt. Mouncey, to give him a passage to Palermo, 
where Lord Montgomery discharged confidentially 
certain political functions, os well as the duties of a 
muilitary command under Lord William Bentinck. 
Lettors from home commended the young tourist to 
the notice of the Major-general, who seems from the 
first to have formed a high opinion of him, and who 
thought he discerned the qualities calculated to fit him 
in an eminent degree for official service. He offered 
to make him his private secretary. The proposal was 
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promptly accepted; and st twenty-one Mr Graham 1813, 
became for the first time initiated in the details 
and mysteries of diplomatic life. He had not been Aieaticn 
long thus occupied when there appeared reason to 
believe that it might not be impossible to detach Murat 
from his alliance with Napoleon. The “ first cavalry 
officer in Europe” had quitted the Imperial army 
after the retreat from Moscow, in deep ill-humour, 
and on his return to Naples, found his people anxious 
only to be disengaged from the obligations of an alli- 
ance, which, always burthensome, was no longer 
gilded by the light of victory. A few of his 
old comrades in arms, incapable of comprehending 
how one who owed his crown to Napoleon could 
ever entertain the notion of deserting him, clung to 
the idca that Joachim might remain in a less active 
position during the next campaign, without abso- 
lutely breaking with his’ brother-in-law or incurring 
the reproach of unfaithfulness to his cause. But the 
majority of those adinitted to the royal council were 
more dependent on the maintenance of his epheme- 
tal power, and less concerned about the honour and 
interest of France, They saw the star of conquest 
waning, and read the omen with reference to their 
personal fortunes. If Naples continued in the wake 
of the falling Empire it must share its fate: Murat 
and his family would be treated as mere intruders, 
without a claim to consideration; and all who ad- 
hered to them would be driven into poverty and 
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business. Upon Lord W. Bentinck’s return, after his 
unsuccessful expedition to the south coast of Spain, 
to resume his political functions at Palermo, he found 
Mr Graham at his post, and fully recognized the 
services he had rendered. Military co-operation with 
the Austrians in Italy being soon anticipated, he 
accepted a staff appointment under Lord William, 
who then held the command-in-chief of the British 
forces in the Mediterranean. Meanwhile the negoti- 
ations with the King of Naples continued, and Mr 


Seren Graham was sent to Murat, with whom he con- 
cluded the preliminary armistice that separated him 


from Napoleon. 

The next step was to secure the assent of Austria. 
Communications were difficult, and time pressed. 
The Freneh still held Rome and Central Italy, while 
Eugene Beauharnois governed as Viceroy at Milan. 
No oue, at the disposal of the King of Naples, seemed 
to possess the qualities fitting him to undertake 80 
venturous a mission. For opposite reasons the un- 
happy Joechim distrusted equally his French and 
Italian advisers ; and at last the young English 
secretary undertook to act as envoy to the Austrian 


“General. He had to pass through the whole 


extent of territory then occupied by French troops 
on his way to the head-quarters of Marshal 
Bellegarde, where he remained several days. 
Though provided with a Neapolitan passport, the 
journey was one of no inconsiderable hazard; and 
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on his return through Rome he narrowly escaped 
being arrested. When they met afterwards at 
Naples he told Mr Stourton “that he owed his 
safety to his Swiss servant, as he not only had 
official despatches but an English uniform in his 
trunk.” * 


1813, 


The person whose presence of mind and adroit- Botinet, 


ness lent him such important aid in his perilous 
adventure was Bodinet, a valet whom he had brought 
with him from England, and who had lived with his 
father for some years. Bodinet had a singular facil- 
ity for acquiring and speaking foreign languages, 
and it was by this means that he succeeded in 
baffling the vigilance of the French at Rome. 
Tle used to say that he could speak any Euro- 
pean dislect, and to boast that when he once met 
a fellow-servant as well up in strange tongues as him- 
self, they perplexed their uneducated brethren, who 
only understood French, German, or Italian, by talk- 
ing to each other in Russian in the servants’ hall. 
Lady Catherine placed great confidence in this man, 
and felt less solicitude about her son because the 
faithful attendant was with him. She gave him 
iany injunctions ere setting out, one of them being 
that he should be careful every night to place a copy 
of the Scriptures on his master’s dressing-table. A 
friend who happened to enter his room earlier than 
usual one day at Palermo saw the volume, and asked 


* Letter from the Hon. C. Langdale, 18th Sept., 1862. 
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how it happened to be there. “Oh, that is Bodinet’s 
doing,” was the reply; “he never forgets that my 
mother desired him to place the book so that I should 
see it the first thing when I rise in the morning.” 

Among the ships composing Lord Exmouth’s 
fleet, then cruising off the coast of Italy, was the 
Euryalus, commanded by Captain Charles Napier, 
whose originality and energy of character already 
fixed attention upon him wherever he came. Tho 
Admiral entertained a high opinion of him, for he 
possessed, as he once told Mr Graham, “both dash 
and craft.” An acquaintance then began, which 
was renewed at various periods of their subsequent 
lives ; and in their widely different careers they were 
brought more than once into contact, resulting for a 
time in relations of confidence, and eventually in 
memorable personal collision. But the first impres- 
sion left by the enterprising though eccentric sailor 
on the mind of the politician was never effaced ; and 
we shall find him recurring to it in a moment of 
great national emergency, alter an interval of forty 
years, 

Mr Graham accompanied Lord W. Bentinck 
throughout the campaign in Northern Italy, was 
sent on various missions to the Austrian head-quar- 
ters, and was fortunate enough to obtain the 
praise and thanks of his chief and of the Govern- 
ment. He witnessed the surrender of Genoa to the 
allies, and always spoke feelingly of the manner in 
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which the hopes of Italian independence had been 1814. 
raised only to be dashed by English and Austrian 
diplomacy at that period; and he sympathized 
ardently in the mortification felt by his generous 
and high-minded chief, when the expectations he had 
sincerely, but perhaps unwarily, held out to the Lom- 
bards and Tuscans were falsified. Charmed by the 
novelty and excitement of the scenes he visited, he 
gave himself up to the enjoyments of the hour. His 
taste for dress made him dwell with curiosity and 
pleasure on the picturesque costumes around him ; 
and, in the gaiety of youthful companionship, he 
sometimes indulged in the pardonable foppery of 
trying how some of the Southern garbs became him. 
A gentleman lately mentioned to a mutual friend that 
he had seen him in a Greek costume enter the opera- 
box of the English General at Genoa, where his 
handsome face and figure, thus set off to singular 
advantage, attracted no little observation. He brought 
home with him a curious variety of dress, chiefly of 
Sicilian manufacture; and his intimates used to say 
when he appeared in a waistcoat of a colour and 
pattern they had not seen before that his valet “had 
been to the Palermo box.” 

On his return to England, after an absence of Begun to 
tmuore than two years, he could not help observing the 
important changes that had taken place in things 
around him. The Government which had brought 
the war to # successful termination was supposed now 
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to hold power by a lease of lives renewable for ever. 
There was no longer any pretence made of con- 
ciliating the Whigs; and the Radicals were thence- 
forth to be put down with a high hand. 

He soon began to enter eagerly into the discus- 
sion of the many exciting questions to which the 
circumstances of the time were giving rise, especially 
those connected with social and financial policy. 
The fall of agricultural prices induced the Legis- 
lature to adopt prohibitory duties on the import of 
con, whereby the landed interest hoped to save 
their own revenues from the diminution inevitable 
on the cessation of war expenditure. The holders 
of office whose incomes had been raised to meet the 
enhanced cost of living during the war were influ- 
ential enough to dissuade the Government from 
making any proportionate reduction of salaries, 
though fixed incomes were worth much morc than 
they had previously been, Great numbers of per- 
sons were necessarily thrown out of employment ; 
and profits and wages fell so low that wide-spread 
suffering and discontent speedily began to appear. 
Ministers attempted tocontinuethe IncomeTax during 
1816, but were driven to abandon it by an outburst 
of angry feeling on the part of the commercial and 
professional classes. Its remission lulled for a sea- 
son their ill humour, but mitigated in no perceptible 
degree the privations of the labourer and artizan, 
Distress deepened on all sides, and disaffection to 
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the existing order of things was rife. Specifics of 116. 
all kinds abounded. Some were partial, some ge- 
neral, but none commanded national assent. Every 

man had his nostrum, in whose efficacy he con- 
fidently believed. The writings of Cobbett, then in 

the prime of his vituperative vigour, made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of men the most dissimilar in 

their ways of life and thought. Our young poli- 
tician was, amongst others, struck by their racy and 
pungent originality; and he read with more 

of interest than pleasure the fierce diatribes of the 

then popular and powerful Register. His mind was 

not one, however, that would long hang dependently 

on any other, and least of all upon one so wayward, 
capricious, and inconsistent as that of Cobbett. His 

own method of thinking and of speaking was in- 
stinctively logical. He turned, therefore, to the 
pages of Hume, Adam Smith, and Ricardo, for the 
solution of the evils that perplexed those around 

him; and to the leading principles they proclaimed 

he soon became a proselyte. The Catholic ques- 

tion was then almost the only one on which all 
shades of liberals were agreed. Free trade was still 

in obscure infancy; and many of the Whigs, and 
nearly the entire of the Tory party, wore opposed to 
Parliamentary reform. At popular meetings in most Purtiament- 
of the great towns resolutions were passed in favour abi 
of epnual Parliaments and universal suffrage ; and 

the language in which these changes were advocated 
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xis, on the platform and in the press was violent in the 
extreme. The prodigality of the Court and the con- 
servatism of the clergy were the subjects of unceas- 

ing attack, and the principles of monarchy and an 
established church wore assailed in various quarters. 

Lord Grenville, Lord Wellesley, and the section of 

the Tories which for many years had aoted in con- 

cert with the Whig opposition, became alarmed, and 

gave their enpport to the Government, which called 
;it, for new measures of repression.* Lords Grey 
rprewion. and Holland in the Upper House, and Mr Brough- 
am, Lord Althorpe, and Sir J. Macintosh in the 
Lower, while disclaiming extreme opinions, strongly 
opposed the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; 

and denounced with warmth the unconstitutional 
power asserted in Lord Sidmouth’s celebrated circu- 
anthWarch. lor to Lords-Lientenant of counties, wherein any 
Justice of the Peace was declared to have the right 

of issuing a warrant at his sole discretion for the 
apprehension of any person publishing opinions he 

might deem seditious, and detaining him in custody 

until he should find sufficient bail. Many of the 
Whigs sided openly with ministers, or refused to 

take any part against them. While thus opposition 

in Parliament was rendered numerically powerless, 
discontent grew wider and deeper out of doors. In 

the world of fashion, or amid the amusements of 

@ country life, there was little to remind a young 

© Speoch of the Regent, opening session of 1817. 
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man of four-and-twenty of these things; and his 
family and local connections were not likely to 
foster ideas of personal ambition if he espoused the 
side of popular progress. Lord W. Bentinck had 
given him a letter of introduction to Lord Lans- 
downe, which he had not failed to present. But 
though the impression he made was favourable, no 
particular intimacy arose in consequence of the in- 
troduction: apd to the majority of the Whigs of 
distinction he was hardly known. 


1817, 


His kinsman, Lord Archibald Hamilton, was one Lord ra 


of the few representatives of Scotland in the House =” 


of Commons at that time, who professed himself a 
Whig, and something more. His manly beauty 
and high but gentle bearing, his known earnestness 
of purpose, and punctilious care that every public 
act and word of his should be in keeping with the 
most elevated standard of self-denying patriotism,— 
the consistency of his political life, and the charm of 
his manner in society, all contributed to win the 
admiration and attachment of his youthful friend. 
Lord Archibald was indeed a remarkable man. 
Through the influence of his brother, the Duke of 
Hamilton, he had early obtained a scat in Parlia- 
ment for Lenarkshire. From the outset he evinced 
a decided predilection for the views advocated by Sir 
S. Romilly and Mr Whitbread, rather than for those 
entertained by the party leaders of his own order. 
After the fall of the Grey and Grenville adminis- 
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tration he acted generally in concert with Lord 
Folkestone, Sir F. Burdett, Lord Althorpe, and the 
eminent persons above named. They were “ the 
impracticables” of their day in the estimation of all 
the temporizers and trimmers of party, and though 
valued for their spirit and ability by its older chiefs, 
they often incurred from them the reproach of 
being too outspoken and thorough-going. ‘The con- 
fidence of the people, and the amelioration of their 
social condition, seemed to them better worth work- 
ing for than any scheme, however subtle, for the con- 
cilistion of the Court. When the Duke of York was 
accused of complicity in the sale of commissions by his 
niistress, few of those who had held high office, and 
who dreamed of holding it again, were disposed to 
inquire into the scandal; and, had it not been for the 
Wncompromising section whom Mr Whitbread led, it 
is certain that no censure would have been passed 


* wpon the flagrant misdeeds of the Horse Guards. 


On many subsequent occasions they seceded openly 
from the aristocratic majority of the opposition. 
Questions of administrative abuses, of taxation, and 
of trade engaged their constant attention. After 
the close of the war they saw with apprehension and 
dismay the state of physical privation to which the 
working classes were reduced, and though some- 
times differing among themselves as to specific mea- 
sures of relief, they were bound together by the deep 
conviction that unless the industry of the people 
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was relieved of its fettors, and their share in the 1817. 
Tepresentative system increased, the great institu 
tions of the country could not long be maintained, 
or its credit and independence preserved. The death 
of Mr Whitbread left them without any acknow- 
ledged head, and for several years their numbers 
were too inconsiderable to have much weight in the 
balance of parties, But upon society, upon litera- 
ture, and, finally, upon the growth of opinion among 
the mass of the community, their influence was every 
year more and more perceptible, and few amongst 
them contributed more worthily to the general result 
than Lord A. Hamilton. He had never been much 
of a debater, and the premature infirmity of deaf- 
ness rendered him averse to taking part in public 
discussion. In private, however, he retained all his 
zest for politics ; his time and money wore ever ready 
to aid in promoting the cause he loved, and his 
counsel was continually sought by the associates who 
had long known its value, He liked Mr Graham, and 
was looked up to and loved by him. At Brookes’s 
and elsewhere they were constantly together, and 
it was with Lord Archibald that the first projects 
were discussed for obtaining a seat in Parliament. 

Mr Graham longed to take the place which he A mat in 
felt he was qualified to fill in political life; and had ™™™™* 
his opinions been of a less decided stamp, or had 
they been in private expressed less warmly, his father 
would in all likelihood have furthered his ambition. 
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But the old country gentleman had been too long ac- 
customed to regard the maxims of Church and State 
propounded in the Eldon and Castlereagh school as 
those of irrefragable wisdom, to encourage the 
new-fangled doctrines of reformers and liberals, 
and his son knew that he could not expect from 
him the means of obtaining a seat in the House of 
Commons. 

Tlis mother had more sympathy with his par- 
liamentary aspirations. Intellectually there was more 
in common between them, and although Lady Ca- 
therine never liked his Radical associates, she be- 
lieved that they were much safer company for him 
than mere men about town. A life of politics, however 
unprofitable or ungenteel (for Liberalism in those 
days was regarded as a decidedly shabby creed,) 
was in her eyes infinitely better than a life of plea- 
sure. She was glad, indeed, when Mr Starkey in- 
duced her gon to pay him a long visit once more at 
Goldsborough, and she was happy when fishing and 
shooting and the society of old friends in the county 
occupied his attention at home. But she had too 
true an insight into a nature like his to suppose that 
with these he would long be content. He had seen 
just enough of the world to wish to see more of it. 
With good looks, and good spirits, and great ex. 
pectations, and, above all, with a most winning way, 
when he chose, he had found it easy to make himself 
acceptable to women as well as to men. Amongst 
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the latter indeed he was less generally popular. He 
was often self-absorbed, and his manner was already 
complained of as uncertain,—a fault which grew upon 
him as he grew older, and did him more harm 
throughout life than all other foibles and errors 
taken together. Young men forgive inattention, 
and old men are tolerant of the caprices and follies 
of youth, but neither will bear without resentment 
apparently deliberate slight. The acquaintance with 
whom you Isughed and made free yesternight can- 
not understand why he is passed in the morning 
with a ceremonious bow, looked at with half-closed 
eye, or listened to with a half-unconscious stare. The 
unintended offence is never forgotten, and seldom 
forgiven, because from its very nature it is a thing 
unfit to be complained of, and incapable of being 
explained away. In female society Mr Graham 
fared better, for there he never seemed to give him- 
self airs. Clever women declared he was most 
intelligent, and fine ladies vowed he was charming. 
Lady Catherine, happening to pay a visit at Lowther 
soon after he had been there, found Lady Lonsdale 
and her daughters full of praises of her son; and 
rumour, which spares no one, busied itself with the 
possible consequences thet might arise from the old 
intimacy between the families having been thus 
renewed. But as these surmises came to nothing, 
and there appeared no immediate likelihood of his 
settling down in the country as the idle heir of one 
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118, who was but in his fifty-seventh year, his mother 
was easily reconciled to his projects for getting into 
Parliament, where, as she thought, he might one day 
do much good, and could hardly do any harm, 
It was not until the General Election of 1818 
all, that the opening he so anxiously longed for pre- 
sented itself. Through the intervention of some of 
the friends he had made at Brookes’s, he was recom- 
mended fo the constituency of Hull, whom he offered 
to represent as the champion of Religious Liberty, 
Slavery Abolition, Non-intervention in Continental 
feuds, and in home policy Retrenchment and Re- 
form. Such was his creed at starting in public life. 
Many were the aberrations from it in after times laid 
to his charge; many the accusations made by party 
yancour of total recusancy. Yet, before we have 
done with the story of this strong man’s life, it will, 
we think, be shown that in the main he was not 
wanting in continuity of purpose, or indifferent to 
that law of consistency with himself, whereby a man 
of action must after all be judged. 

After some negotiations with those who under- 
took to act for the popular pasty in the borough, he 
agreed to stand. Lord Milton promised that the 
influence of his family should not be wanting ; and 
although Mr Wilberforce could not be expected to 
interfere on his behalf, the fact that he was a personal 
friend of the new candidate's family would tell, it 
was hoped, with many in his favour; for the great 
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assailant of the slave-trade had himself for many 
years sat for Hull, and his name had never ceased to 
be e watch-word with a numerous section there. He 
was told by experienced electioneerers, that the fact 
of his being a stranger to the people and the locality 
would do him no harm ; yet his heart somewhat mis- 
gave him when he contemplated the enterprise on 
which he was about to enter. The chance, however, 
he had so long desired was come ; he was com- 
mitted to the venture, and resolved to go through 
with it. Quitting London, he wrote to his friend 
Mr C. Langdale, who lived at Houghton some fifteen 
miles distant, announcing his candidature, and beg- 
ging him to come over and help him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
1818~1819. 


1818. ‘Ma Srantrorrs had sat for Kingston-upon-Hull 
Festi fr during the four preceding Parliaments, Though a 
silent member, he was a useful man of business, and 
looked diligently to the personal interests of his 
supporters. He had materially aided in opening 

the trade with the East by adding more than one 

Jarge vessel to the mercantile marine of the port ; 

and it was the boast of his friends that during the 
period of his connection with the town he bad in 

one way or other spent half a million of money 
aipongst its inhabitants. With the leading mer- 
chants and principal members of the then close 
corporation he was stills favourite ; but his devotion 

to the Liverpool ministry had always been a subject 

of reproach with many ; and his recent support of 

the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and his 
omission to oppose the hated Corn Bill of 1815, had 
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rendered him very unpopular. His colleague, Lord 
Mahon, it was understood, did not mean to stand 
again; and in his stead Mr Mitchell, a wealthy 
West India proprietor, had agreed early in March 
to become a candidate on similar principles to those 
of Mr Staniforth, though not in coalition with him. 
On the other hand, many hundred names were sub- 
scribed to a resolution that at least one seat should 
be contested. The difficulty was to find “a third 
man” able to rally sufficient popular support around 
him, and willing to incur the expense. Several in- 
dividuals who were asked, declined ; and it was not 
until the end of May that Mr Graham was induced 
to come forward. Personally he was wholly un- 
known, and politically he could only offer earnest 
protestations of zeal for public liberty and of a desire 
to promote the good of the town. He was indeed 
commended as a young man of promise to certain 
of the electors, by influential friends in London and 
elsewhere ; Dean Milner, amongst others, writing 
from Carlisle to vouch that “having been acquainted 
with him from childhood, he knew him to be a 
person of talents and attainments and of an ex- 
cellent character, that he had been educated in the 
very best of principles, both moral and religious, and 
that he was convinced the electors of Hull would 
do well to make choice of one who was so well 
qualified, and so likely to support and defend the 
established constitution of his country, both in Church 
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and State,” *—a certificate of character for the pub- 
lication of which he was not a little bantered. 

On the 9th of June a hand-bill announced Mr 
Graham’s expected arrival on the following day, 
and requested his supporters to assemble at some 
distance from the town on the Beverley road. At 
the hour appointed, a considerable number of 
persons were ready to receive him at the place of 
Tendezvous. Ife was accompanied by the Hon. C. 
Langdale, Mr (afterwards Sir Edward) Haggerston, 
aud the Rev. R. Sykes, all of them well known in 
the town. It did not escape notice that the two 
former were Roman Catholics ; the latter gentleman 
was a clergyman of the Established Church. When 
the roadside greetings and introductions were over, 
a cavalcade was formed, which gathered strength as 
it approached the town; and thus escorted, the new 
caudidate was drawn through the principal streets, 
amid a scene of inuch excitement, to his committee 
rooms in Lowgate. There, for the first time, not 
without much misgiving and emotion, he addressed 
a vast and varied multitude. 

Mr Groham said, “ As a perfect stranger to most 
of you, it ia my duty to give you some explanation 
why I appear on this occasion as a candidate to re- 
present this ancient borough in the House of Com. 

© Kingston; Wit, Humour, and Satire. An impertial 
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mons. Difference in political sentiment with intimate 
connections in my native county has prevented me 
from secking the object of my ambition, a seat in 
Parliament, in that quarter. I was, of course, 
obliged to turn my attention elsewhere, and having 
often heard that in Hull there was a large body of 
electors whose sentiments were consonant with 
my own, the desire became irresistible to repre- 
sent a place which has so often and so much dis- 
tinguished itself in the cause of liberty, a desire, I 
fintter myself, weither illegitimate nor presumptu- 
ous. I would not, however, rashly enter upon the 
means for the accomplishment of my wishes, sup- 
posing that some gentleman, more competent, 
might prefer his claim to your support ; but up to 
this hour, no one having appeared, I offer myself to 
youasa ‘third man,’ to give you an opportunity to 
exercise your rights as Englishmen and your privi- 
leges as burgesses, assuring you, that if I have the 
honour to be returned to Parliament by you, it will 
be my pride, as it will be my duty, to devote myself 
to your service. It is due to you as well as to my- 
self to deal with you with perfect sincerity ; I there- 
fore declare frankly that my principles are genuine 
Whig principles. Ministerial extravagance and undue 
influence are objects of my unfeigned abhorrence, and 
all my efforts will be used in restraining them, whether 
in the shape of places, sinecures, or pensions. It 
will hardly be imputed to me as a crime, that I love 
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peace rather than war. If it be, I plead guilty to 
the charge. I consider war as a curse to human 
nature, and peace as an inestimable blessing, which 
it will be my constant endeavour to preserve. I am 
a friend to religious as well as civil liberty, and I 
see no reason why men should be placed at a dis- 
advantage, or debarred from promotion, on account 
of their religious opinions. Pains and penalties or 
civil disabilities of any kind are, in my opinion, 
persecution, when suffered by men on account of 
their faith, whether they be Dissenters or Roman 
Catholics.” [Some of those who stood behind him 
here intimated that he was treading on dangerous 
ground, and urged him to avoid the subject. His 
reverend friend, Mr Sykes, however, rebuked the 
interruption, exclaiming, “ Let him alone, he is say- 
ing the right thing, and it will tell best in the end.” 
Mr Graham continued],— 

“No man ought to be made to suffer privation 
or disfranchisement on account of his belief, because 
religion is a matter not betwixt him and his fellow- 
man, but betwixt him and his God. I am a friend 
to reform in Parliament; not that wild enthusiastic 
reform, which instead of improving the constitution 
would, by producing anarchy and confusion, under- 
mine and destroy it, but a moderate reform, which 
would infuse new life into the constitution, and 
restore it to its former health and vigour. Such 
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are my principles, and I should not have been 
justified to myself if I had not plainly stated them. 
Tconclude with thanking you for the consideration 
you have shown me, assuring you that nothing will 
be of equal value to me save the approving testimony 
of my own heart that I have done my duty to you 
and to my country. Should I be so fortunate as to be 
the object of your choice, and should 1 live to ap- 
pear before you at a future election, I feel no doubt 
that my countenance will be as free from shame as 
on the present occasion, and for the best of reasons, 
because my conduct will be found to have accorded 
with the principles I have avowed. It was to be 
expected that, unknown as I am to nearly all of you, 
and unaccustomed to address so large an assembly, 
I should feel no little embarrassment ; but I throw 
myself upon your candour to excuse the imperfec- 
tions which you have perceived, and of which I am 
deeply conscious.” 

Brief and unpretending as was this address, its 
distinctive tone and purport fully satisfied his eup- 
porters. The old electioneerers about him inter- 
changed with one another looks and hints expres- 
sive of their conviction that “he would do,” and 
the crowd, taken by his appearance and manner, 
were only curious to know when he was to speak 
again. 

On the same afternoon all parties were surprised 
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by the formal announcement that Mr Staniforth had 
withdrawn. At first it was regarded as a feint ; but 
upon inguiry the fact was ascertained that having 
been called upon to pay certain claims for travelling 
charges to non-resident freemen, and other demands 
outstanding from the previous election, he had in 
disgust resigned, There was talk of setting up some 
one in his room ; but as no substitute could suddenly 
De found, his chief adherents resolved to raise 
amongst them a sufficient fund to carry their old 
champion free of expense. Considerable sums were 
said to have been subscribed, and Mr Staniforth 
eventually resumed his former position. Meanwhile, 
the canvass under the yellow flag (the Whig colour of 
Yorkshire) was prosecuted with vigour. From hour 
to hour its success was attested by the heightened 
vehemence of party anger, the augmented scale of 
seductive offers to secure wavering aid, and the in- 
creased profusion wherewith squibs and pasquinades 
were showered from the printing press. In some of 
those that have been preserved we find the young Laird 
of Netherby caricatured as a “ Bond Street Lounger,” 
—Cock of the North,”—" Yorkshire Dandy,”— 
and “Catholic Emancipator ;” while his antagonists 
in their turn are reproached the one with being a 
slave-owncr, and the other as being the docile hack 
of Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh. 

Tn one election equib the old member is thus 
made to plead for re-election :— 
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“T admire the present ministers and all their favoured race; 1818. 
By swelling their majorities I’ve procured you many # place. 
Beneath the wings of ministers (the truth I now must tell) 

T buy you very cheap, and Isell you very well. 

Certain places, as vacated, are held at my command 

For those who vote for me, and for me make s stand ; 

Jn Customs or Post-office I apply to have it done, 

T've obtain’d good situations for s father and 8 son, 

In comfort now they live, and with happiness are fraught, 

Before they got their places they were not worth s grost.” 


Jt was evident that the contest would prove a Expoasive 
severe one. ‘The City of the Humber has ever been aa 
noted for the costliness of its political struggles. 
Head-money, day fees to staves-men, and travelling 
charges of non-resident freemen, have oftener emptied 
purses of aspiring candidates than secured the services 
for the great sea-port of Yorkshire of eminent men. 

As is common in such cases, “the probable expense” 
was generally set down in the first instance at a moder- 
ate figure. Our would-be senator was gradually, but 
vaguely, apprized of the real nature of his liabilities 
as the exciting struggle went on. Once in the 
melée, he could hardly be expected to give much 
heed to muttered warnings from home, or from confi- 
dential friends on the spot. The political atmosphere 
was charged with fervid heat. Great principles of 
social change and intellectual progress were at stake. 
Everywhere men’s passions were aroused against 2 
profligate Court and a prodigal Administration. Wise 
men were angry, and the multitude were hungry. 
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1816. Kingston-upon Hul, long used to protracted battles 
between blue and buff, kept holiday, and revelled in 
the enjoyment of its septennial carnival. The Tory 
candidates, Messrs Mitchell and Staniforth, gave out 
that they were resolved to stop at nothing to secure 
the seats: how could the young Whig from Cumber- 
land draw rein when once in mid career? For the 
first time he had heard the intoxicating sound of 
popular applause. After his first speech he was tbe 
darling of ths mob,—very handsome, very winning, 
very bold, full of fan, and six-and-twenty,—on he 
went from day to day, canvassing electors in their 
homes, haranguing them by torch-light in the open 
air, joining in their noisy feasts, and ready with a 
biting jest or merry langh whenever his opponents 
came in his way. 

‘The To repel the imputation of his being an untried 

‘on. man, and one unnsed to deal with the practical con- 

- cerns of a busy and varied community, a statement 
headed “The Young Adventurer” was circulated by 
his committee, respecting his employment in 1813 
in affairs of importance abroad. 


“Tt hed confidently been asserted that Mr Gra- 
ham was unaccustomed to business, and that if 
elected they would probably never hear of him again. 
In truth, Mr Graham had already been employed, 
and actively, in the public service. It did so happen 
that, seeking only amusement abroad, he found a 
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situation of real business, and preferred it;” (a 188 
succinet narrative then followed of the part he had 
taken in Sicily, as already mentioned ;) “ for which he 
had received the thanks of the Government, while 
at no time had he either songht or received pay, 
promise, or reward. Could it in candonr, then, be 
said that Mr Graham was not a man fitted for and 
fond of business? Ie was essentially formed to be 
a man of business; and the electors of Hull might 
depend upon it they would hear of him again, and 
in a way of which they would not be ashamed. 
“Fam Pray is 4 Jawen.”* 


Against other taunts he defended himself with 
spirit and judgment. “He had buon accused of a tbera 
being an enemy of the Established Church. Tic haa ™™*™""- 
been most rigidly educated in its principles, and he 
loved it from the bottom of his heart. But because 
he loved the Church, was that a reason why he should 
not be a friend to toleration? Was it for him to say, 
because he lived in the bosom of the Establishment, 
that the numerous religious parties into which the 
country was divided, amongst whom he saw many 
adherents of the highest talents and strictest in- 
tegrity, were absolutely wrong? They lsboured in 
their calling according to their knowledge, and would 
have their reward in the other world. Why should 
they be persecuted in this? He was a friend to 


© Spivit of Party, p. 84. 
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Iiberty in every legitimate sense of the word. He 
neither wished the consciences of his countrymen to be 
shackled, nor the limbs of his fellow-creatures, in any 
part of the world, to be bound at the will, and for the 
profit, of their brother men. He was accused of not 
being rich, while his opponents boasted of their wealth. 
He pleaded guilty to the charge. But though he 
derived no emolument, either from the stripes of the 
wretched negro or the conversion of paper into 
money, he would undertake to pay all the necessary 
expenses of the election as far as he was concerned, 
He had been called a man of straw. He thought, 
however, that the ‘man of straw’ would take as much 
pulling to pieces as either the man of flesh or the 
man of paper.” * West India slavery was as inex. 
haustible a theme of sarcasm as the system of private 
banking just then in especial discredit. As no quar- 
ter was shown him by his antagonists in their printed 
lampoons, he replied without reserve in his speeches ; 
and the effect produced by them, addressed as they 
were, night after night, to a vast concourse of people 
unused to such excitement, no little perplexed his 
opponents, Since the time when Mr Wilberforce, 
thon likewise a young man, had stirred by his thrill. 
ing words the matter-of-fact minds of the constitu- 
ency, nothing half so vigorous or telling had been 
heard on Humber's side. Neither Mr Mitchell nor 


* Bpeech, 15th June, 1818, 
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Mr Staniforth could vie with their youthful antagon- 
ist in force of declamation, and they learned with vex- 
ation that his power in this respect appeared to 
increase daily. Their sanguine friends assured them 
this could not be true, and that it was ascribable 
solely to the exaggerating medium through which 
popular objects are proverbially seon. But it was 
quite true for all that. Mr Graham would not have 
been what he was, a susceptible, clastic, versatile, 
and ambitious man, had it not been so. The first 
sentence of his first speech from the window of his 
committee room nearly stuck in his throat. He was 
not free from embarrassment, though somewhat moro 
assured when he tried again next evening. late 
with his success in canvassing, he did better the 
following day, and so on. But after a week’s stimu- 
lating exercise in the art, his self-possession and 
facility had grown apace. The painful self-conscious- 
ness which blurs the mirror of the memory when 
it needs to be most clear had passed away. He was 
able without misgiving to think aloud, and without 
confusion to endure interruption and the ill-timed 
suggestions of those about him. He could venture 
to deal more calmly and deeply with topics he had 
at first but tentatively skimmed; and when at length 
he came to speak from the hustings, friends and foes 
were equally charmed by the ease and dignity of his 
manner, and the high-minded yet practical tone of all 
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he said. The pervading impression may perhaps be 
best conveyed by a snatch or two from the ephemeral 
thymes of the day :— 


“The Mayor, who's & man not much given to banter, 
Declared that his party would win in # canter. 


* * . e . a 


Blue Mitchell spoke next, he was hardly s minute, 
Tt was all very well, but there wasn’t much in it ; 
T hopo he will mind all he says to perform, 
And vote for economy, peace, and reform. 
Our Graham spoke next, and he spoke like # Briton; 
‘When he spoke of taxation the right nail he bit on; 
By taxes tea, sugar, and malt are made dear, 
‘Thay lessen our bread-loaf, they spoil our strong beer ; 
And Graham hes told us again and again, 
‘That it is the duty of Parliament men 
To see that the money is properly spent 
‘Which up from the country in taxes ia sent. 
But the far greatest part of them get all they can : 
To share public money, not spare, is their plan. 
These are Grahain’s own words, and I really believe 
He ia all truth and daylight, aud would not deceive.” * 
. . * . . . 

“ Whereupon there arose such thund’ring cheers, 
I expected to lose both the drums of my ears, 
‘Wedged up in the midst of s mags of live lumber, 
‘That lifted and heaved like the waves of the Humber. 
But when Graham stood up, silence eater’d the throng, 
And listen’d like love to the mountain lark's song." 


Mr Graham was nominated by the Rev. Richard 
Sykes of West Ella, and seconded by Mr Thomp- 


* Spirit of Party, &c, p. 78. + Ibid p. 71. 
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son, who had himself been for many years in Parlia- 1818. 
ment an earnest advocate of retrenchment and reform. 

After the other candidates and their respective friends 

had spoken, his turn came. 

“Tt was difficult,” he said, “at all times peach on 
for a man to speak of himself as he ought, and iy Sw 
especially where he was a stranger and untried. 

But such in some measure must be the situation of 
every one who, like himself, was about to request a 
favour at the ands of persons that had no opportu- 
nity of trying his qualifications, and who must of 
necessity be compelled in addressing them to speak 
of the future, and not of the past. It had been said 
that this large commercial town ought to be repre- 
sented by some man of tried sssiduity, and long 
acquaintance with public business. These no doubt 
were valuable qualities ; but he believed it would be 
found by an examination into our Parliamentary 
history that the youngest men were not always the 
most inefficient. Mr Fox commenced his brilliant 
career at the age of nineteen; and his famous India 
bill was brought forward when he was only thirty- 
two years of age. His celebrated rival, Mr Pitt, was 
a member of Parliament at the age of twenty-one ; 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer when he had 
scarcely completed his twenty-third year. Even 
those well-known patriots, Marvel and Wilberforce, 
men whose names conferred celebrity on this their 
native town, were both returned to Parliament in early 
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life; and both were distinguished for their talents 
and their industry. For his own part, he should say 
that he detested an idle life. Brought up to no 
profession, he was anxious to employ his time and 
abilities, such as they were, in the service of his 
country. He might have obtained a quiet seat for 
some insignificant borough in his own neighbourhood, 
and have slept undisturbed in conservative obscurity. 
But he wished to represent a liberal borough like 
Hull, where there was a fair opportunity of render- 
ing himself usoful. As to his principles, he begged 
leave to enter upon a short exposition of them; he 
wished to give the burgesses a touchstone to which 
recourse might be had in future should he falaify his 
professions. Ile was anxious for the country’s pros- 
perity—a prosperity which was the result of their 
industry and commercial enterprise, and of the con- 
stitution under which they lived. In theory the 
constitution was nearly perfect, and he firmly believed 
that in practice a greater degree of liberty and happi- 
ness was enjoyed under it than ever had been enjoyed 
under any other. ‘fo the existence of every govern- 
ment the preservation of order was essentially neces- 
sary: between absolute liberty and anarchy there 
was buts step. It was the duty of the Legislature 
to adjust the balance. It was its duty particularly to 
correct that tendency in perhaps all governments to 
render themselves absolute. The state of things 
during the lost Parliament, in his opinion, proved 
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the existence of such a tendency at present amongst 
us. The power of the Crown had astonishingly 
increased with the increase of the army, the navy, 
and the public revenue. There was scarcely a 
family in the kingdom, one or more of the members 
or dependents of which were not in some measure 
under the influence of the Crown from one or other 
of these causes. Let them examine the conduct of the 
last Parliament. Was any act passed therein favour- 
able to the liberty of the subject? On the contrary, 
was there not one in particular passed for suspending 
the personal freedom of every man? Was any mea- 
sure adopted for the promotion of truly British 
objects ? Not onc! But they had enabled ministers 
to continue a standing army of 140,000 men. 
“There was one subject on which he wished 
to dwell more particularly, the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. On all hands it had been 
allowed that the great body of the people were loyal. 
Disturbances indeed had existed in certain quarters, 
but they were fomented by hired emissaries, and suf- 
fered to ripen into maturity by those whose office 
and duty it was to prevent them. Notwithstanding 
this, the last Parliament was influenced to pass an 
act of indemnity, by which all hope of redress was 
at once eut off from those who had been dragged 
from their families and buried within the walls of a 
prison, to the injury of their health and fortunes. 
The situation of the Continental States might render 
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great standing armies necessary, but the good old 
British principle was to encourage our navy. It 
was the navy which ensured our triumphs in Europe, 
in Asia, and in every quarter of the globe, If the elect 
ors now returned 93 members a majority of men 
disposed to vote at the nod of the minister, he 
would not say that all was lost, but that assuredly 
all was in danger. But if they were determined to 
send men disposed to support the principles of toler- 
ation, the freedom of commerce, a strict economy, 
in fact, men more anxious to serve the nation than 
themselves, then the country might be saved, 
This was in the power of the nation: it was in 
the power of the electors of Hull, and upon 
these principles he stood there to solicit their 
suffrages.” 

Mr Mitchell headed the poll, and kept his pre- 
cedency thronghout. ‘The struggle lay between 
Mr Staniforth and Mr Graham. At the end of the 
second day the Jatter was in a majority of 33; and 
extruordinary efforts were made to turn the pre- 
ponderance on the following day. Many doubtful 
votes were tendered, and in the existing state of the 
law, little discrimination as to their acceptance or 
rejection was deemed allowable, At the close of 
the poll, on the 19th June, the numbers stood, for 
Mitchell 1328, Graham 1074, Staniforth 1036, 
But the rising cheer of exultation was unexpectedly 
hushed by a new incident; and the bewildered 
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crowd were told that the election was not yet won. 1818. 
A scrutiny had been demanded hy the friends of 4 satiny 
the ex-representative ; and the sheriff, as returning 
officer, had, without hesitation, complied with the 
request. The confidence of the elected but unre- 
tummed member seems for a moment to have been 
staggered by the check he had thus met with in the 
midst of apparent victory. In his speech to his 
supporters at the close of the poll he was unable to 
restrain his feclings of disappointment and chagrin. 
He had always, he said, endeavoured to maintain a 
due proportion between the object of his hopes and 
the vehcmence of his desires. But those who heard 
him would make allowance for the difficulty he felt 
in preserving conventional forms of equanimity, 
when after sohard a fight the cup of triumph 
seemed to be suddenly stolen from their lips. ‘The 
exclamation of Mr Burke in the hour of defeat re- 
curred to him,— What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue! I should have felt proud and 
happy if I hed been returned as one of your repre- 
sentatives, but God only knows what is best for me ; 
he only knows whether it is best for me to be in 
Parliament, or even whether it is best for mc to 
live.” * But his spirit soon rallied, and he 
applied himself with renewed energy to the difficult 
task before him. It was, indeed, no easy matter to 


* Speech of Mr Burke on declining the poll at Bristol, 
1780. 
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reconcile the people to the strange species of tantaliza- 
tion to which they had thus been subjected. None 
could tell how long the scrutiny might last; and unless 
vigilance and enthusiasm could be kept up without 
flagging, it was clear that the silent but sure influ- 
ence of money would prevail after all. The battle 
had to be fought over again with varied odds. 
Now was victory so narrowly won to be main- 
tained? Mr Graham exerted himself to the utmost, 
and showed no little tact and skill in keeping his 
party organization unrelaxed during the anxious 
period that cnsucd. The court of scrutiny had no 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses, or to 
enforce testimony upon oath; yet the discretion it 
assumed os to what were and were not adequate 
grounds of disqualification, was of the largest and 
loosest description. Many persons of the humbler 
sort were deterred by promises of advantage, or 
fears of losing work or cnstom, from defending the 
votes they had given; and_many more, whom no 
such motives swayed, shrank from the ordeal of per- 
sonal interrogation to which they were liable. The 
exponse incurred by all parties was great. The scrutiny 
did not terminate till the 11th July, when it appeared 
that 168 votes had been struck off which had been 
given for Mr Mitchell, 143 which had been given for 
Mr Graham, ond 109 which had been given for Mr 
Staniforth. A majority of 14 still remained unassailable 
for the popular candidate, and thus, after a contest 
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which had lasted for more than a month, and which 1818. 
had cost upwards of £6000, he obtained the privilege 

of sitting in Parliament as one of the members for 
‘Kingston-upon-Hull. 

The tidings of the triumph at Hull were received Notherty. 

with mingled feelings of pleasure and of pride at 
Netherby. Lady Catherine rejoiced with » mother’s 
joy in the success of her son; but her husband was 
too stout s Church and King’s man to admit that he 
was glad, and when told of the expense, he declared 
that such amusements were too costly forhim. ‘The 
necessary amount was raised at interest through the 
instrumentality of a professional friend, and the 
barouet was not asked to contribute in any way. 
‘The lesson in electionecring however thus Jearucd 
was never forgotten ; and throughout his after life 
Mr Graham was scrupulously careful to avoid waste- 
ful expenditure, though on one or two occasions he 
did not shrink from incurring the liabilities inci- 
dental to severe contests. 

By an ontry in the Journals of the House of Lord al- 
Commons it appears that a petition was presented Bere 
against his return early in the ensuing session, by 
certain electors belonging to the defeated party. No 
further steps however were taken in the matter, and 
he was allowed without interruption to enter upon 
his parliamentary career. He took his seat on the 
third Opposition bench, beside his friend Lord A. 
Hamilton, Near them set Mr E. Ellis, Mr T. F. 
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Kennedy, and Sir R. Wilson; and below them Sir 
F. Burdett, Mr Hume, and Lord Althorpe. His 
Lordship, recently a widower, at this period seldom 
iningled in society, but he was a constant attendant 
in the House, worked hard in Committee, and en- 
tercd with freedom and affability into communica- 
tion with oll who knew him, upon the subjects of 
legislative discussion. Mr Graham had been early 
impressed with a sense of his high qualities as a 
public man ; and soon learned to share the senti- 
ments of personal loyalty, with which he gradually 
came to be regarded by many of the best men of his 
time. Te had recently broken up hia establishment 
in Pall Mall, and resumed his former chambers in 
the Albany, where he continued to reside for many 
years. IJis time and attention, while in Town, were 
almost wholly devoted to political study, and attend- 
ance in the House of Commons.* In debate he took 
comparatively little part at this time, possessing few 
of the qualifications for distinction as a speaker, and 
being wholly devoid of the ambition to shine. In 
habits and characteristics no two men could be 
more dissimilar than the grave, plodding, and sor- 
Tow-stricken heir of the house of Spencer, and the 
foppish, gay, and ambitious member for Hull. Yet 
there was between them enough in common to render 
the growth of intimacy casy and mutually agreeable. 


* Unpublished Memoirs of John Charles, third Earl 
Spencer: by Sir Dennis Le Marchant, Bart. 
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Besides the general identity of their opinions on all 1810, 
leading questions of interest, both were zealous stu- 
dents of political economy, a science which in those 
days had few votaries in the sphere wherein they 
moved, Of statistical inquiry, Lord Althorpe was Study of 
especially fond; and it was possibly from him that seonmny. 
Mr Graham, his junior by several years, imbibed 
many of the opinions by whose advocacy he was 
subsequently known. It cannot be doubted that 
from the same source he acquired many useful im- 
pressions and ideas, with reference to agriculture 
and the management of landed property. On these 
subjects his Lordship rarely spoke without animation 
bordering on enthusiasm. He had acquired by his 
marriage a considerable estate in Nottinghamshire, 
where he usually resided during the autumn and 
winter, and where he occupied himself with the 
varied practical details of experimental farming. 
Here, too, his talent for arithmetic, which had first 
showed itself by hia attainment of distinction at 
Cambridge, enabled him, with little effort, to keep 
exact accounts of all his outgoings in wages, pur- 
chase of stock, &c., and of his incomings when the 
produce of his farms was sent to market. He sub- 
sequently convinced himself thereby that he had 
lost money by his experiments in tillage,* but it 
was his delight to tell how successful he had been as 
a cattle farmer, and to the latest period of his life 
© Memoirs of Lord Spencer, &c. 
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he continued to derive the greatest enjoyment from 
the breeding and rearing of stock. A friend whom he 
had not seen for some years visited him on one oc- 
casion at Wiscton. They had long sat together in 
Parliament, and their first talk naturally fell upon 
the public topics of the day. But after a short 
time his Lordship exclaimed, “ You are anxious, 
Tam sure, to see my new stock ; let us go and look 
at them.” And so saying, he led the way to the 
grazing fields, which were to him no fabulous As- 
phodel. Nor was it until every yearling of quality 
and high-bred bull had been viewed and criticized, 
that he thought of reverting to public affairs. The 
genuineness and simplicity of character of such a 
man, his freedom from all prejudice of sect or class, 
and his unaffected zeal for the welfare of his country, 
rendered him the best of guides and counsellors for 
a youthful politician. ‘Though shy and reserved in 
what called itself par excellence “Society,” he was 
peculiarly accessible to all whom he believed really 
anxious to gain information or seck advice. His 
mind movod slowly, and because he was conscien- 
tious he was often cautious in expression, But 
those who consulted him felt that in his greatest 
reserve there was no arriére pensée ; and in all the 
complications of political life he never was suspected 
of insincerity or mystification. He knew not how 
to flatter, for he knew not what it was to be false, 
and he disdained to hector even when he con- 
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demned, because he thoroughly respected in others 1819. 
the right to differ, and because he was willing to be- 

lieve them as exempt from selfishness or cowardice 

as he was himself, He did not at this period aspire 

in any degree to lead ; but all who knew, loved and 
trusted him, and gradually his personal influence 
became very great. 

It was after consultation with Lord Althorpe Motion ta, 
and other influential members of Opposition that Sir Tarde of 
M. W. Ridley gave notice carly in the session of an ais 
address to the Regent to reduce the number of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. The motion was one of 
several which had for their object the retrenchment 
of uscless expenditure, and the diminution of the 
overgrown power of Government through the exer- 
cise of political patronage. It was opposed by Sir 
George Cockburn, who represented the department 
in the Commons, by Mr Long Wellesley, and Mr 1st March, 
Canning ; its chief supporters were Lord John Rus- 
sell and Mr Graham. The speeches of both on the 
Occasion are curious in their way, but for opposite 
reasons; that of the former has in it all the charac- 
teristics with which the political world has since be- 
come familiar. A more signal illustration of an carly 
fixed and subsequently unchanging style can hardly 
perhaps be found. Just the reverse is remarkable with 
respect to the first essay of his equally ambitious but 
less practised associate. Mr Graham's speech, de- Maitea 
Tivered in the dialect and with the gesture of an ex- : 
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quisite, savoured too much of anxiety for out-of- 
oor applause, to win the respect of the House of 
Commons. Most of his assertions were true, in- 
decd, as to the excess of patronage and the political 
corruption it engendered. But his generalities wore 
too violent and too vague, and his indignation 
seemed too vehement to be sincere. His appre- 
hension that the power of the Crown was increas- 
ing and ought to be diminished, sounded too like a 
reading out of date from the pages of Burke; and 
the inartistic mode in which he intimated his belief 
that venal motives were chiefly potential in keeping 
up supernumerary offices and undeserved pensions 
made his hearers stare and smile, rather than listen 
or reflect. In a collegiate debating club the speech 
would have gone well; for the chapel of St Stephen 
it was certainly a mistake; and the best that can be 
said of it is, that its anthor had the good sense to 
recognize it as such, and that he studiously took 
care in his subesquent efforts to efface its unfavour- 
able impression. 

But it is not so easy to get rid of a bad manner 
as those may imagine who have never tried ; the first 
may indeed be repudiated as faulty, and onother 
adopted in its stead; but however well chosen the 
new garb of thought may be, it is a good while 
before the ensy unconsciousness comes that was the 
best charm of the old one. Mr Graham does not 


appear to have spoken frequently, but he voted up 
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to the mark with his party; the outsiders swore 1819, 
that he would one day go as far as Burdett; and 
at Brookes’s he was thought a promising fellow. 

Some indeed of the more temporizing and timid MrTiamy, 
from the first disliked him. He was not, they said, 
the style of man that was wanted ; he was too saucy 
for his yoars, too confident on his legs, and too 
sarcastic across the dinner table. Ho had no 
scruple about rallying them on their too frequent 
attacks of the gout on the eve of trying votes in tho 
House of Commons, and it was probably in pique 
at some canstic remark of his upon the want of 
efficient leadership, that Mr Ticrncy is said to have 
called him “a manly puppy.”* 

Sir M. Ridley’s motion was fost by 245 to 164; 
Mr Wilberforce, Lord Althorpe, Mr Brougham, Mr 
Fowell Buxton, Mr Coke, Mr Gratton, Mr Tierney, 
Sir J. Mackintosh, and Sir J, Newport, voting in 
the minority, 

Other thoughts occupied his mind for some time. Marriage. 
Tn common with a numerous crowd of admirers he 
had been much attracted by the beauty and ac- 
complishments of the youngest daughter of Colonel 
Callander of Craigforth, in Stirlingshire, who sub- 
sequently took the uame of Campbell on succecd- 


* MS. Diary of the late Mr John Lewis Mallet. Mr 
‘Mallet was the son of the well-known M, Mallet du Pan, but 
waa himeelf on Englishman. He was connected by marriage 
with Sir Thomas Baring, and lived on terms of intimacy with 
many of the political men of his day. 
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ing to the baronetcy of Ardkinglas. Her mother 
was Lady Elizabeth MacDonnell, the daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Antrim. Caroline, an elder sister, 
was the wife of Thomas, the only son of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, whose premature decease in the 
life-time of his distinguished father had been so 
much deplored. Fanny, the youngest of the family, 
then reigned at Almack’s, queen of beauty, and 
all the world of fashion was at her feet. Mr 
Graham had many rivals for her hand, but his suit 
was accepted, and their marriage took place on the 
&th July, 1819. 

This union proved one of singular happiness, and 
was always spoken of as the most fortunate event of 
his life by the subject of these memoirs. Croft Head, 
a small country-honse, the grounds of which adjoin 
those of Netherby, was given him by his father for a 
residence, and there he spent the greater part of the 
five cusuing years. 

At the first drawing-room Mr and Mrs Grahan 
attended after their marriage, George IV. asked one 
of those who stood near him who they were, and on 
being told, exclaimed, “They are the handsomest 
couple I ever clapped my eyes on.” 

During the autumn political discontent began to 
manifest itsclf throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in forms expressive of new ideas of organiza- 
tion. Birmingham, denied parliamentary represent- 
atives, proceeded to elect delegates in its own way. 
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In the neighbourhood of Manchester, a great opeu- 
air meeting was convoked for a similar purpose, 
Between 40,000 and 50,000 people assembled to 
hear a speech of Mr Henry Hunt, then at the 
zenith of his fame as a demagogue, and to pass reso- 
lutions of co-operation with the unenfranchized else- 
where, by which it was hoped that the Legislature 
might be overawed into concession of their claims. 
Violent language was indulged in on the occasion, 
but no breach of the peace had occurred, when the 
yeomaury drawn up in the immediate neighbourhood 
were ordered by certain county magistrates to disperac 
the assemblage. The scene which cnsued has often 
been described, and its memory is one of the most 
painful of our time. Many of the unarmed populace 
met their death by sabre wounds, and many more 
were maimed or killed in the tumult and terror of the 
hour. Wherever the tidings of the catastrophe were 
borne, shouts of execration rose from the operative 
classes, and fierce vows of retribution were publicly 
exchanged. Alarm spread among the higher orders. 
A voat democratic conspiracy was said to be ou foot 
for the overthrow of the established order of things. 
Circumstantial revelations were pretended to be 
made of strategie plans of insurrection. Large 
bodies of rebel artisans were ready, it was said, on a 
given day to march on London, overthrow Church 
and Throne, rob the Bank, and establish universal 
suffrage. Ministers participated in the general 
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panic, and called Parliament together before Christ- 
mas to consider the expediency of adopting an uddi- 
tional code of coercive Jaws. The nature of these 
enactments was forthshadowed in the speech from 
the Throne. To save time, some of them were in- 
troduced by Lord Sidmouth in the Poers, others by 
Lord Castlereagh in the Commons. In the former, 
they encountered little resistance; Earl Grey de- 
nonnoed their inevpediency in one of his ablest 
spocches, and thereby severed finally his party con- 
nection with Lord Grenville, with whom he had so 
long acted. Lords Ilolland and Erskine took a simi- 
lar course, but their protests were in vain, and the 
bills restraining the right of assembling in public 
meetings, and the liberty of political discussion in the 
press, received the almost unanimous sauction of the 
Lords. Nor was the case very different in the Com- 
mons, where the apprehensions of class overbore 
generally the animositics of parly. A minority 
led by Lord Althorpe and Sir F, Burdett, stoutly 
resisted, indeed, many of the more obnovions provi- 
sions of the new bills; it included Mr Brougham, 
Lord Milton, Mr Coke, and others, amongst the rest 
the member for Hull. 

One of the Bills which was directed against or- 
ganized agitation by means of the interchange of 
delegates between different localities, prohibited any 
person from taking part in the proceedings of a town 
meeting who was not on inhabitant or freeman of 
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the place. Lord Althorpe and his friends resolved 
to fight the measure clause by clause ; but they found 
it hard to keep together a sufficient number to make 
a respectable show of strength either in debate or 
division; and every man who was willing, whether 
able or not, was pressed into the service. Mr Gra- 
ham was in this way induced to rise in Committee 
without preparation, and try what he could do in 
making off-hand objections, He wished to know if 
a member who sat for a borough of which he was 
neither inhabitant nor freeman would come within 
the mischief of the act? Ho paused to listen for the 
report of his shot; but few were attending, and no- 
body cried “ hear.” Te looked to see if it had hit ; 
but the Under-Secretaries were talking to one another 
on the Treasury Bench, aud Lord Castlereagh was 
occupied in smelling the hot-house flower in his 
batton-hole. Mr Graham repeated his quostion in 
other words, but with no better effect. He felt half 
vexed with himself at having got up, but he was up 
and must go on; so he thought he would argue the 
point. The case was not an imaginary one, he said, 
for it was his own, as he happened to sit for a 
borough of which he was neither a freeman nor an in- 
habitant, and of which he was not likely to become 
either, having no connection with the place. At 
this unlucky proffer of irrelevant information he 
heard, or thought he heard, something like a sup- 
pressed laugh. He felt himself getting confused, a 
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little at first, and then very much so. For a few 
minutes he rambled on through common-place and 
reiteration, bnt no timely choer came to his rescue, 
and he sat down without any distinct recollection of 
what he had said or what he had intended to say. 
Mr Ilenry Lascelles, who sat opposite, whispered to 
a mutual friend, “ Well, there is an end of Graham ; 
we shall hear no more of him.” The premature 
epitaph was perhaps luckily repeated to him next 
day, and it had the effect of stimulating him into 
aaking an effort which should efface the memory of 
this break-down. For once he doubted the wisdom 
of his favourite Hooker, that « Voluntary and extem- 
poral far exccedeth premeditated speech.” This 
time ho would prepare every seutence, every phrase, 
and when all was fashioned to his mind, he knew that 
he could trust his memory for the rest. 

On going into Committee on the seditious publi- 
cations bill, he spoke at some length, addressing 
hiuiself especially to the danger of surrendering in a 
moment of panic the necessary outworks of cousti- 
tutional freedom. 


“At s season like the present, everything should be done 
which was calculated to increase the public confidence in the 
House; but so far from this having been done, in his humble 
opinion, they had either altogether lost that confidence or it 
was greatly on the decline. It was not for him to say that the 
present measures were inapplicable to the state of things which 
existed ; it waa enough that he should remind the House of the 
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irritation that prevailed, and ask them whether there ever wasn 
period in which they were called upon to exercises more calm, 
deliberate, and sober judgment ? What else could make any 
measures which were proposed effectual; what else could 
justify the House in making a permanent alteration in the 
law of England, affecting one of the noblest institutions and 
best safeguards of the constitution? No man could detest 
more heartily than ho did the blasphemous and seditious 
Tibels which of late had issued from the pross; they wero 
loathsome as they were noxious, and he regretted the evil effect 
which they were calcalated to have upon the public mind. 
He detested them for the wickedness of their purpose, and 
he detested them the more, because he well knew that a fla 
grant abuse of a right on the part of the poople was too fre- 
quently the first occasion of tyranny in rulers, and the best 
pretext for the introduction of coercive measures. Those mon 
were the worst friends of the people, who for the sake of un- 
worthy lucre would rob them of the consolations of religion, 
who would subvert all order, and wado through bloodshed to 
the enjoyment of precarious power: and who at the same time 
fornished the enemies of a free constitution with an excuse 
for its violation. But,on the other hand, it was the para- 
mount duty of that House, as the constituted guardian of 
the public weal, not to permit iteolf to be hurried away by 
the influence of alarm or teroporary irritation, to the adoption 
of permanont measures of coercion, hostile to the spirit and 
practice of the constitution which it professed to uphold. 
Tie confessed he could not help revolting at the practice 
which he had repeatedly observed on the part of Government of 
exaggerating alarm and enhancing the character of difficulties, 
merely for the purpose of creating @ pretext for undermining 
those institutions which our ancestors had raised, and for 
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abridging those liberties which were due to the labours of 
good men in earlier times. He was not disposed to attribute 
‘bad motives to the ministers of the Crown, but he could not 
help observing, what the circumstances fully justified, that it 
looked aa if it were their object by showing impunity for a 
season to fagitious libellers, to produce an ill feeling towards 
the freedom of the press, in order to secure its permanent 
abridgment,—permanent be would say, for privileges taken 
from the people were neither easily nor quickly recovered. He 
had ever been taught to consider that in times of domestic 
irritation, moderation in the deliberations of the Legislature 
‘was its true duty, and its safest course. He had the sanc- 
tion of Mr David Hume for that opinion, when he stated 
that nothing but ita own violence could overturn established 
authority, sa overacted zeal was certain to produce a similar 
feeling on its opponents. Though he deeply deplored the 
recent turbulence of the people in different parts of England, 
on the other hand, he was not exclusively jealous of the 
danger proceeding from that source. He viewed with equal 
suspivion the conduct of the Government, and the steps which 
they were taking, by the adoption of coercive measures, to 
suppress those liberties to the enjoyment of which the people 
were justly entitled, Upon these general grounds he was led 
to express his alarm at the eystem which they were pursuing, 
and to state how unwilling he was to consent to any alters 
tion in the law of the land which tended to abridge the liberty 
of the subject, He would now explain the particular reasons 
which rendered bim hostile to the bills immediately before the 
House. Ho thought it unnecessary to make any observations 
8 to the known advantages of the liberty of the press, or aa 
to its being the palladium of freedom, and 2 tower of strength 
to resist military forco“or despotic ambition. The foree of 
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these truths time had, it might be supposed, already brought 
home with conriction to the mind of every man. But 
it was not when the enemy was before the gate, and ready to 
possess himself of the stronghold, that such a general declara- 
tion ought to be relied on. He solomnly believed that 
the present measures want directly to violate that hitherto 
sacred privilege, the freedom of the press. By that privilege 
every man possessed the right to publish what he pleased, 
without any restraint previous to publication. After publica- 
tion, he possessed the right, if charged with a libel, of having 
that question, both as to the law and the fact, ascertained by 
a jury. These might be considered the fundamental rights of 
a publisher, In the beat times of our history o disposition 
prevailed to interpose strong preventives of their abuse, 
without an infringement of the principle of the privilege. At 
various times, no small degree of ingenuity had been exercised 
for the purpose of making that abuse the ground of depriving 
the people of the right altogether. The law of England was 
on this point sufficiently severe ; for it not only imposed, in 
eases of conviction, fine and imprisonnent without limita- 
tion, but it also Ieft in the discretion of the judges the 
power of calling for recognizances, as had been scen in a 
rocent case, daring the life of the offender. A criminal 
prosecution was not held as justification, nor admitted 
as evidence in extenuation; and until of late the Attor- 
ney-General had the power of holding # prosecution over 
the head of a publisher, in ferrorem, for an indefinite 
period. These powers he thought quite adequate to the sup- 
pression of every offence which might be committed. Various 
new powers had, however, been required. The firat of these 
was an increase of punishment after the second conviction ; 
the second, that after the conviction a power should exist of 
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searching for libuls; then there was‘a stamp-duty upon all 
emall publications; and above all, it was required, prior to 
publication, that persons intending to publish should enter 
into personal recogaizances, and find sureties for the payment 
of any fino which might be imposed upon them. With 
regard to the first point, he should only repeat the observation 
that the law as it existed was sufficiently severe in itself with- 
out ouy addition whatever. In fact, it never had been 
exercised to tho extent of which it wus capable. It appeared 
to him that the additional punishment for the second offence 
would ouly tend to create a difficulty in obtaining a verdict 
for the first; and though bauishment might have been very 
good in the time of ihe Star-chamber and the Stuarts, he 
did not think it applicable to the present day, aud he trusted 
they would never live to see its re-establishment. It was a 
punishment which in Scotland had been brought into use ; 
and during an unbappy period, it had also been known in 
Ireland ; but since the Revolution, it had been unknown to 
tho law of Bugland. They had heard banishment spoken of 
as being more mild than transportation, ‘To rich offenders it 
inight be go, but tos poor man he thought it would be the 
reverse; because, if transported, his expensea would be paid to 
the place of his destination by Government, and when he 
arrived there he would be sustained by the xame means; where- 
as if he were banished to a foreign shore, he must either continue 
a libel to his country to obtain bread, or die # disgrace to hia 
country for the want of bread. The experiment of enacting 
transportation for three years for such offences, he was told, had 
been tried ; but not asiugle individual had been condemned to 
that penalty. With regard to the right of searching for libels, he 
thought this involved a power pregnant with the greatest hand- 
ship. The search was not to be confined to the libeller alone, 
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but by an order of the court it might be extended to any other 
person, whose drawers and papers might be ransacked in search 
of e squib, ors newspaper, or a pamphlet, which might have been 
pronounced a libel : that was to say, every printer and publisher 
in England was liable to an arbitrary order of a court of justice, 
and to mn inquisitorial power to search his premises and papers 
‘upon the most trifling grounds. It was impossible to view this 
clause without feelings of the strongest disgust. Upon the 
subject of the third point, he saw nothing against the principle 
of imposing a slamp duty upon the sort of publications which 
had been described ; but he did think such measure would 
be found to have a disadvantageous effect; for while, as he 
admitted, it would lessen the circulation of pernicious worka, 
it would also suppress many publications of the most beneficial 
character. The most obnoxious of all these powers, however, 
and that to which he had the stropgest objection, was that 
which called upon the publisher to enter into recognizanees, 
and to find sureties, for his ability 40 pay any fine to which he 
might become liable. Ie did conceive that this power was 
subversive of every principle of the constitution, because it 
amounted to nothing leas than a restriction before the printing 
took place. It was, in fact, a species of censorship, which, if 
adopted, must tend to undermine the liberty of the preas, the 
preservation of which had hitherto been considered the great 
bulwark of our liberties. It was a dangerous precedent, 
against which if was impossible too forcibly to contend. The 
principal defence which had been set up in favour of these 
measures was their necessity. Necessity, he thought, was a 
very doubtful plea, which ought not to be allowed, at loast 
without the most serious deliberation. Why, he would ask, 
bad not the existing laws been acted upon? Why were not 
the powers which those laws gave applied to the evils which 
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had been stated to prevail to an alarming extent? Belure 
any new powers wore granted, he thought it waa the duty of 
the House to see that the old ones were insufficient for the 
purposes of public justice, In 1818 not a single prosecution 
had been instituted by his Majesty’s Attornoy-general ; and in 
1819 only one person had been brought to trial, and that 
individual who had been so brought to trial had been 
severely punished, During the whole of this period bias- 
phemous libels upon blasphemous libels, seditious libels upon 
seditious libels, had been published in rapid succession, and 
yet no step had beca taken to suppress them. To what was 
this want of spparent energy to be ascribed? It was not 
difficult to trace it to its new source. It was thought con- 
venient to bring the liberty of the press into disrepute, in 
order that by its frequent abuse it might be put down 
altogether. He had heard aleo of improper prejudices being 
excited against these measures. He denied thet any such im- 
proper prejudice had influenced his mind; he was decidedly 
against any permanent alteration in the law of England in 
the most trivial particular, and above all against an alteration 
in one of the most essential parts of our constitution. For 
these reasons, so imperfectly stated, he should feel it his duty 
to vote against the further progress of these bills.” 


But reasonings of this description were in- 
offectual ; and the Six Acts, with hardly any modifi- 
cation, became law. 

The substance of his speech was approved of by 
those who voted as he did; but the prevailing senti- 
ment was the other way; there was nothing in it of 
originality to command reluctant attention, or of 
practical experience to arrest the impatient desire of 
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rigour. He had devoted much care to its prepara- 
tion, and its delivery was unspoilt by the defects 
observable in his previous efforts, In a thin House 
the absence of conversational buzz passes, sometimes, 
with the self-love of 8 young speaker, for the silence 
of attention. But when he has sat down without a 
cheer, and listened in vain throughout the rest of 
the debate for an answer, either quizzical or com- 
plimentary, the vexatious fact breaks slowly but 
irresistibly upon him that he has failed, and as 
ineffective speeches are seldom reported, he feels as 
he walks home that, even with his constituents, what 
has cost him so much trouble will do him but 
Httlc good. In this mood he is rarely disposed to 
comfort himself with the reficction that it is some- 

“OMFFig to have spoken for half an hour on the ab- 
iorbing question of the day, in the first assembly 
in the world, without faltering or making any ob- 
vious mistake. Yet this too is something,—nay, 
a great indispensable thing for all who are not born 
with the transcendent gifts of genius. Mr Graham 
returned when the Session closed to his new and 
pleasant home, and as he gazed upon the Christ- 
mas hearth resolved to forget his feelings of disap. 
pointment and to try again. 
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CHAPTER V. 
POLITICS AND FARMING IN COUNBERLAND. 
1820—1824. 


1820, Wuen Parliament re-assembled after the holi- A 
Arewion days, men’s thoughts were occupied with the suc 
se death of the Duke of Kent, and with that of hy 
February, father George II]. ‘The demise of the Crown had 
been for some time anticipated, and preparations 
were already so far advanced for the dissolution that 
inust ensue that the same newspaper which announced 
the death of the king contained an address from Mr 

Brougham to the electors of Westmoreland. * 

An expiring House of Commons is proverbially 
umnanageable; and in the then existing state of 
public fecling Government naturally apprehended the 
effects likely to be produced by a prolonged can- 
vass of all the great constituencies. In his first mes- 
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sage announcing his accession, George IV. was 18% 
consequently advised to recommend the adoption of 
such measures as would facilitate an early dissolu- 
tion. No precedent could bo cited for such an in- 
timation from the Throne, the true constitutional 
doctrine,os stated by the Opposition, being that Parlia~ 
ment ought not to be asked to contemplate, still less 
to further, the extinction of its own existence. But 
no practical hindrance was thrown in the way, and 
votes aid inferin were agreed to without a division, 
providing for the immediate necessities of the public 
service. Lord J. Russell brought in a bill to defer 
the writs for Grampound, Penrhyn, Barnstaple, and 
Camelford, uutil the assembling of the new Parlia- 
ment, gross corruption having becn found to be 
habitual in all of them. Mr Graham was among 
its supporters ; it was carried in the Lower House, 
hut lost in the Upper through the instrumentality 
of ministers.* 

Many members quitted town to look after their Disouton 
elections, and those who had no contesta before them eee 
gladly left the gloomy Metropolis soon after the late 
king's funeral. On the 2hth February Parliament was 
dissolved, having lasted little nore than a year and a 
half, to the no small disappointment of those whose 
seats had cost them dear, and to none more so than the 
junior member for Hull. Te felt that he had done 
nothing to insure his re-election without incurring 
* Hansarl—1820, vol. i. p. 156. 
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182, the hazard of another expensive contest, for which 
he was not prepared; and he anxiously looked round 
in quest of another and less costly seat. But politics 
are 8 selfish game, and as there are never comfort- 
able seats in Parliament for all who want them, the eve 
of a general election is just the time when professions 
of friendship are apt to be most severely tried ; and 
when a man who has not made himself indispensable 
to his party, and who docs not happen to possess 
irresistible local influence, is almost certain to be 

Looking ont jostled out of the race. Every one at such a juncture 
is thinking of himeclf or his immediate connections. 
Te would be delighted to be of use if the quarter 
where he has the power of doing so were only pointed 
out to him. Failing this, he is ready to write a letter 
of inquiry and recommendation to an excellent friend 
of his in another shire, whom he has not seen for 
some time, but who can do much in the borough 
near which he lives, if the thing be still open, Of 
course the borough turns out to be long since pro- 
vided with candidates, and so the affair comes to 
nothing. ‘The regular brokers are ever ready to 
hear all that the aspirent has to say for himself, and 
full of professions of their belief that he is “just the 
sort of man who ought to be in Parliament.” Their 
willingness to undertake the matter admita of no 
doubt; but the question again and again turns up, 
“ How far is he willing to go?” If he is prudent and 
names a moderate figure, the professional trafficker 
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in seats applauds the prudent resolve not to do 18%. 
anything foolish, warms, rather than cools, in his 
tone of sympathy and service, and within five minutes 
yYemembers that he has another engagement which 
he must keep: and so vanishes with hurried expres- 
sions of hope that his would-be client will let him 
see him again. Or if the candidate in his eagerness 
is tempted to talk loosely about possible expenditure 
he finds out by degrees that he has been quietly put 
into the weighing-house, and that his value is de- 
termined there, by considerations and calculations 
regarding which he is carefully kept in the dark. 

Mr Graham consulted the few political friends Couty 
on whom he thought he could safely rely, but to 
small purpose ; and in the general ejection of trouble- 

‘some Liberals threatened by the organs of Govern- 
ment, he began to think that he was to form one 
of the unnoticed and unregretted victims. Mean- 
while letters from Cumberland kept him advised 
of all that the “ Blues” were talking of doing in 
county and town. The Popular Party had Jong 
been dissatisfied with the state of the represent. 
ation, monopolized as it had almost become by the 
powerful house of Lowther. Mr Brougham’s bold 
stand in Westmorcland stimulated no doubt the 
hope that they might, by a vigorous effort, assert 
their local freedom simultaneously with their neigh- 
bours. In both counties the battle was simply for 


independence. At that time Lord Lonedale vir- 
os 
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tually returned four out of the six members for 
Cumberland, namely, Sir James Graham, of Kirk- 
stall, for Carlisle, Sir John Lowther for the county, 
and Mr J. H. Lowther and the Right Hon. J. Beckett 
for Cockermouth. Lord Morpeth had occupied for 
some time the other county seat, and Mr Curwen 
represented the popular interest in Carlisle. Why 
not send in two Reformers for the county, and ss 
many for the town? Mr Curwen was ready to 
stand for the former, if Mr Graham and Mr James 
of Barrack Lodge would undertake to contest the 
latter. The decision regarding the double contest, 
in both city and shire, seems to have been come to 
before the intentions were ascertained of some of the 
persons whose co-operation was most essential to 
success. The first announcement was made in the 
Carlisle Journal of Feb. 5, when it was briefly 
stated that an opportunity would be given to the 
frecholders of Cumberland to declare their sentiments 
on nearly the same question as that which agitated 
Westmoreland. “Two Blue (or anéi-Lowther) can- 
didates would offer themselves for the county, and 
likewise two for Carlisle.” Mr Graham had been 
fully apprised from the outset of what was in con- 
templation ; and he was now invited to stand for the 
Border city. 

The gentleman whom Mr Graham was thus asked 
to oppose was a younger son of Mr Themes Graham, 
of Edmond Castle, whose branch of the family was 
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remotely connected with that of Netherby. He had 
been early bred to the profession of the law, became 
a partner in the firm of Graham, Kinderley, and 
Domville, practising as solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and was for many years Auditor to Lord Lonsdale. 
He acquired iu right of his wife considerable cstates 
in Yorkshire; was subsequently created a baronet, 
and in 1919 was returned for Carlisle, which he con- 
tinued to represent in several successive Parlia- 
ments. Strong in the support of the Tory interest 
then ascendant in the corporation, ‘he sought re-elec- 
tion ; and there being, as was understood, no tie of 
confidence or intimacy between them, his youthful 
namesake was expected to become his opponent. 
But though Mr Graham did not contemplate stand- 
ing again for Hull, and could not regard exclusion 
from Parliament as other than a deep mortification, 
he prudently determined to decline. An angry con- 
test so near home during his father’s life-time would 
under any circumstances have been a source of pain- 
ful embarrassment to him, considering how widely 
their political sentiments differed. The struggle 
would moreover be a costly one; the interest of the 
moncy borrowed to defray his previous election ex- 
penses formed a serious deduction from his limited 
income, and he felt that he ought not to eucroach 
upon it much further. Ie made up his mind there- 
fore to wait for another opportunity. Mr James 
had not the same motives for declining, and it was 
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ultimately resolved that he should stand along with 
Mr Curwen. It was not yet generally known that 
the last-named gentleman was about to be put in 
nomination for the county likewise. Urgent appeals, 
however, were made to the yeomanry and ’statesmen 
to reserve their votes, form committees, and raise 
subscriptions for the coming contest* about to be 
fought on behalf of a resident country gentleman in 
the Independent interest. Lord Morpeth, to whom 
a design had been imputed of coalescing with Sir 
John Lowther, declared “that he bad formed no 
coalition, and that he would stand alone.”+ This 
only served to widen the schism between the two 
sections of Liberals; and when it was announced 
that Mr Curwen was the forthcoming candidate, 
the friends of each prepared to secure his return 
Tegardless of what might become of the other. Mr 
Graham had promised whatever influence he pos- 
sessed to Mr Curwen, and though he sincerely 
desired Lord Morpeth’s election likewise, the pecu- 
liar nature of the contest exposed him to misappre- 
hension, and he believed, though erroneously, as we 
shall presently see, that the part he took would be 
Temembered to his disadvantage by the family of 
Howard. 

The election for the city took place first. Mr 
James was objected to by the Carlisle Whigs as 
* Carlisle Journsl, February, 1820, 

+ Address, 19 Feb., 1620. 
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going too far, and though personally popular he was 1420. 
defeated at the poll, both the old members being 


returned. Mr Cunven was the following week put 
in nomination for the county. His wife’s father had 
been the champion of the Independent interest in 
1768, and his name was still had in popular remetn- 
brance. Mrs Curwen bid her husband tell the con- 
stituency that she was ready to scll her jewels if 
necessary to secure his return; and at the close of 
the first day, Lord Morpeth’s friends advised him to 
withdraw. Upon his double return, Mr Curwen 
elected to sit for the county; and Mr James came 
in for the city without opposition. 

A struggle, not wholly dissimilar, took place at Fosinin- 
the same time for Westminster, which Mr John Cam tim” 
Hobhouse* contested on Reform principles with 
Mr George Lamb. The conflict was a severe one, 
most of the Whigs and many of the Tories support. * 
ing the latter, while the former, who advocated 
household suffrage and triennial Parliaments, was 
backed by the friends of Sir Francis Burdett, and 
generally by tho younger men of the Liberal party. 
Mr Graham then lived in Montague Square, and took 
no little interest in Metropolitan politics. Ie took 
the side of Mr Hobhouse, and canvassed for him 
during several days.t In Westminster as in Cum- 

* The present Lord Bronghton de Gifford. 


+ Hansard-—Speech of Sir J. Graham in Debate on Church 
Rates, 23 May, 1887. 
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18, berland “ advanced opinions” triumphed, although 
in other places of importance their relative strength 
does not appear to have been materially changed. 

Beternad In the mean while, a friend who knew his desire to 
" be in Parliament undertook to secure for him a favour- 
able introduction to the constituency of St Ives. ‘The 
representation of the little Cornish borough had fre- 
quently been divided, each party being strong enough 
to return a member of its own. He was fortunate in 
being on friendly terms with Mr Lindon Evelyn, 
who was the favourite candidate of the ministerialists ; 
and his own canvass was so successful that before 
the day of election came he had made himself as 
popular with the Liberals. The seats, however, were 
sharply contested by Sir Walter Stirling, who had 
sat for the borough in the preceding Parliameut, and 
Mr Meade ; but at the close of the poll the numbers 
were,—for Mr Graham, 205; Mr Evelyn, 160; Sir 
W. Stirling, 146; Mr Mendo, 08. Lad this ma- 
jority boon loss, the scat which it gave would pro. 
bably have beon more secure. ‘The boroughs of 
which St Ives served a8 a specimen were at the time 
treated by politicians of all kinds as incapable of 
exercising any really independent choice. They were 
distinguishable from the close boroughs chiefly in 
this, that instead of returning avowedly the direct 
nominees of their respective owners, they were each 
divided among some two or three potential individuals, 
who sometimes agreed and sometimes differed among 
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themselves as to the persons who should be elected. 1820. 
The semblance of popular election was kept up by 
occasional contests; but the stranger who ventured 
to present himself as a candidate was seldom ad- 
mitted to a knowledge of the hidden mechanism by 
which the machinery of a make-believe representation 
was worked, A certain number of respectable in- 
habitants of the place were really independent, and 
voted according to their liking ; so that canvassing 
was not altogether useless, or the oratory addressed 
to public mectings wholly unmeaning. The more 
judicious dealers in such matters rather encouraged 
an undergrowth of indepeudence than otherwise ; 
for they felt that it covered the roots of the sinister 
influence which it was not desirable should lie too 
bare. Owing to circumstances which are long since 
in great part forgotten, and which from their exclu. 
sively local character it would now be difficult to 
explain, Mr Graham’s appearance as candidate, and 
his rapid success during the brief period he had 
spent in the horough, excited an amount of jealousy 
and enmity of which he was then hardly aware; and 
no sooner was his return declared than certain parties 
set about the work of undoing it, with what result 
we shall presently see. 

A few weeks after his election for St Ives his Birt of his 
wife presented him with a son.® His happiness” 


© Frederick Ulric, the present baronet, born in Montague 
Square, 7th April, 1420. 
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seemed to be complete. The way which so lately he 
feared that he had missed seemed to have again 
opened for him to public life; and no domestic hope 
remained unrealized. He did not as yet indeed 
possess the advantages of a large income ; but when 
he married he had made up his mind to relinquish 
the indulgence of more than one expensive taste ; and 
the self-denial cost him but little effort. The habits 
of his subsequent life appear to have been formed at 
this period, and they were never departed from. 
His sole ambition lay in the House of Commons ; 
his only thought of happiness was centred in his 
home; and few men have had more of affectionate 
respect and devotion than it was his good fortune in 
the circle of his own fireside to enjoy. ‘There all 
the haughtiness and cynicism of manner which was 
too frequently complained of by strangers seemed to be 
utterly forgotten ; and those who only saw him in the 
unreserve of family intercourse have never been able 
to comprehend how one so lovable and so loved could 
have become the object of so much dislike with those 
‘whose meaus of observation were but casual and rare, 

When the new House of Commons were asked 
to agree to a large Civil List for George IV., several 
attempts were ineffectually made to put a bridle in 
the mouth of palace prodigality. Mr Hume moved 
on the 4th May for accounts of detailed expenditure 
during the last five years of the Regency, in order 
that the Commons might the better understand what 
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were the real needs to be provided for. Among the 18. 
sixty votes recorded in his favour was that of Mr 
Graham. We likewise find him voting for Mr 
Brougham’s motion the following day, to take into 
account the droits of the Crown and Admiralty and 
other funds not usually deemed to be within the 
immediate control of Parliament, before settling the 

Civil List ; and likewise for that of Lord J. Russell, eth way. 
to defer the Report on the Civil List until the esti- 
mates for the year should have been fully examined. 

Many animated discussions took place on the The Gom 

subject of agricultural distress, which Mr Brougham 

and Mr Curwen ascribed to the burthens peculiarly 
affecting land, and Mr Sumner and Mr Western to 

the failure of the law of 1815 to secure a protection 

of 80s. a quarter to home-grown wheat. Mr Uus- 
kisson and Mr F. Robinson denied, indeed, that 

such was the intention of the act, but the speakers 

on all sides of the House professed to be earncatly in 
favour of protection to agriculture, and Mr Ricardo 
himself only ventured to ask that it should be lim- 

ited to an amount sufficient to countervail the pecu- 

liar imposts on land. The doctrines of free trade 

were the favourite targets at which the rhetorical 
shafts of Whigs and Tories were competitively 
aimed, and the only politicians who in the Parlie- 
ment of 1820 seemed to have had the foresight to 
perceive the eventual triumph of those principles, or 

the courage to promote their gradual adoption, were 


1820. 


Reform of 
Parhament, 
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certain members of the unpopular Government of 
the day. Lord Liverpool and Mr Canning enter- 
tained opinions far more liberal on these and other 
subjects than it was possibte for them fully to avow 
without breaking up the administration. But they 
sanctioned and defended the progressive develop- 
meut of a policy founded thereon by Mr Huskisson 
aud Mr Robinson; and we now know that in the 
Cabinet their views were in the main supported by 
Mr Pecl. Mr Graham voted generally with Mr 
Brougham and Mr Curwen, and placed great faith 
in the economic wisdom of Mr Ricardo. But he 
docs not seem to have ventured to meddle as yet 
with financial or fiscal topics in debate; and his 
name hardly occurs in any of the discussions of the 
year, 

Various attempts were made to raise in a prac- 
tical shape the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
Lord A. Hamilton moved for a return of all the 
registered voters in counties in Scotland, in order to 
show by how few the representatives of that part of 
the united kingdom were nominated ; and Lord J. 
Russell re-introduced his Bill for disfranchising 
Grampound, and transferring its members to Leeds, 
whose rising population, wealth, and intelligence 
entitled it to direct representation. But ministers 
refused to recognize the principle that a place had 
any specific claim on account of its size or condition 
to send members to Parliament; and nothing was 
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done to abate the injustice of which the rising com- 16%. 
mercial and manufacturing towns complained. The 
Radicals, while they supported each abortive effort at 
piece-meal reform, exulted in its defeat, while the 
‘Whigs lamented in vain the obstinacy of their aris- 
tocratic rivals, who, as they said, were digging a po- 
litical grave for them both. Under this date Mr 
Mallet writes :— The result of all this will be that 
Brougham will adopt a line of his own in Parliament, 
and that he will set up for himself upon some broad 
principle of Parliamentary reform, disregarding the 
opinion of the aristocracy, and placing his lever on 
a strong popular feeling, Le will have the regular 
support of Sir R. Wilson, Alderman Wood, Whit- 
bread, Lushington, Moore, Bennett, Lambton, Gra- 
ham, Cursen, and some others, and Burdett, Hob- 
house, Ricardo, and Denman will generally vote 
with him. Brougham is serionsly engaged in the 
formation of his little party.”* But other work 
awaited Mr Brougham. 

Mr Graham voted with Sir Robert Wilson Reon of 
against the renewal of the Alien Bill. In the mi- tal fae, 
nority were also Lord Althorpe, Mr A. Baring, Lord 
Duncannon, Tord Folkestone, Mr Iume, the Hon. 

W. Lamb, Mr Lambton, Dr Lushington, Sir J. 

Mackintosh, Lord Milton, Lord J. Russell, Mr James 

Scarlett, and Mr Tierney. Mr Graham’s name agein 

occurs in @ minority of 63 against 118 opposing 7 July. 
© MS. Journal, June, 1820. 
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the second reading of the bill. Again on the third 
Teading we find him voting in a minority of 28 
against the measure. 

The estimates for the civil and military establish- 
ments of 1820 rather exceeded than fell short of 
those for 1819; and the revenue being deficient, 
Tecourse Was once more had to temporary loans. No 
serious opposition, however, was offered to the mea- 
sures of Mr Vansittart ; and tho frionds of retrench- 
ment contented themselves with two or three motions 
of a subordinate kind. To all of these Mr Graham 
gave his support. We find him voting with Lord A. 
Hamilton to reduce the number of Barons of the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland from five to four; and with Mr 
Hume for resolutions setting forth the unequal cost of 
collecting the revenne in the three kingdoms,*—the 
gtievous losses which continually took place by 
the defalcation of Receivers-general, and the saving 
which would be effected by the suppression of their 
offices.+ 

All other topics of interest, however, were forgot- 
ten during the summer and autumn, in the unfor- 
tunate proceedings against the Queen, Soon after 
the King’s accession her Majesty had signified her 
intention of returning to England, whence she had 

* Tt appeared that the cost of collection in England was 
£5 172. 10d.; in Scotland £9 Gs. ild.; and in Ireland £15 


82. 11}¢. per cent, 
+ In the course of a few years £117,115 had been lost by 


malversetions of this description. 
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been absent many years; and of asserting the rights 1820, 
and privileges which appertained to her as sovereign 
consort. An attempt made on the part of the 
Government to dissuade her from her purpose failed, 
and her name was by order in Council omitted from 
the Liturgy. A short time after her arrival in London 
ministers informed both Ifouses that they hod in 
their possession proofs of her Majesty’s conjugal 
infidelity, and that the King was resolved to seek for 
a divorce by Act of Parliament. To avert the scan- 
dal of such a proceeding, Mr Wilberforce moved and 
carried an address to the Queen praying her to 
waive certain pretensions for the sake of the public 
good; but she was advised to adhere throughout to 
her declaration of imoceuce, and to the maintenance 
of her right to be recognized as Queen of England. 
She would have consented to live abroad during the 
remainder of her life, had her regal rank and state 
been secured to her; but this her advisers declared 
could not be done unless ber name were restored to 
the Liturgy, or 8 guarantee were given for her 
reception with sovereign honours at forcign courts, 
George IV. refused to concede either of these points, 
and the divorce bill, which was in fact in the nature 
of a crimjoal prosecution, was proceeded with in the 
House of Lords. The Commons adjouroed from 
time to time, until the third reading was carried in 
the Peers by a majority of only nine ; whereupon Lord 10a Nor. 
Liverpool abandoned the bill, and Parliament was 
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prorogued, without any speech from the throne, on 
the following day. 

From the outset the Opposition had vehemently 
espoused the side of Queen Caroline; and during 
the period that intervened between the commence- 
ment and the close of the proceedings against her, 
frequent motions were made in the Commons on 
particular incidents or questions connected therewith. 
Mr Brougham, Lord A. Hamilton, Sir F. Burdett, 
and Mr Wetherell took the leading part in the dis- 
cussions that consequently arose; and in all the di- 
visions that took place upon the subject the name of 
Mr Graham is found among their supporters, At 
the commencement of the following session a yearly 
income of £50,000 was settled upon the Queen; and 
the excitement which her case had created was 
fast subsiding when her death put an end to the 
deplorable controversy concerning her. 

Early in 1821 a petition was presented from certain 
electors at St Ives against the return of Mr Graham. 
That of Mr Evelyn was likewise challenged; and 
both were informed that an inquiry would be pressed 
for before & comutittce, and a scrutiny of votes de. 
manded. Election committees were then as now 
bound by no legal precedents, and were liahle to have 
their decisions modified or reversed by no Court of 
Appeal. They were more numerous in their com- 
position, but their judgments were generally believed 
to indicate rather the predominance of political feel 
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ing than- any unlearned antiety to decide in con- 1821. 
formity with evidence, or according to any established 

interpretation of the law. Not being Courts of Re- 

cord, no uniformity of practice has ever been rendered 

possible in them ; and each question being determined 

with closea doors by a majority of votes, without 

any obligation to state cither to the parties con- 

eeracd or to the House the grounds of decision, Fleetion 
cager partizanship has seldom been restrained from 
betraying its leanings in the Committee Room. It 
is not very long since one of the most cminent mon 
who in our day has occupied the woolsack pro- 
nounced an election committee to be an “abomin- 
able tribunal.” It has ever been at best a specics 
of lottery, in which friendly prejudices have heen the 
prizes and hostile prejudices the blanks ; and in which 
no man lias ever been able to caleulate the result. 
But when, in addition to this, opportunity is afforded 
of provoking a contest in the Committee Room more 
costly than that which has already taken place at the 
poll, the anomaly and injustice of the system is 
rendered complete. In the last-named respect, 
things were, if posible, worse forty years ago than 
they are now ; and when an opulent horough-monger 
wished to drive an intruder from his political pre- 
serve, he commonly resorted to the expedient of 
offering him wager of purse. Mr Graham was 
known to have the command at the period in ques- 


tion of but very moderate resources, and he made no 
VOL. 1. w 
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secret of his resolution not to involve himself in 
extravagant parliamentary outlay. He was therefore 
looked on as fair game, and threatened with a pro- 
tracted and expensive investigation. The result 
none could foresee; but the odds were decidedly 
against any man who professed the opinions which 
he did, and who voted, os we have seen, so steadily 


diet in support of them. What then was he to do? To 


of seat. 


engage in an unequal struggle with total uncertainty 
as to the event, aud with the certainty only of being 
compelled to load himself with » new and heavy 
burthen of debt, or to relinquish the seat he had 
occupied for a twelvemonth, and take his chance of 
finding another? It was for him o hard choice to 
have to make, and it cost him many an anxious hour 
ore he came to a determination. Some considera. 
tions connected with the position and prospects of his 
family had no little weight with him. Ife took a 
gloomy view of the state of the country, believed 
that the old landed interest was on the brink of 
Tuin, and knew too much of the neglected and ex- 
hausted condition of the Netherby estate not to 
feel grave misgivings as to his father’s and his own 
position, if something were not speedily done to 
retrieve it, On the other hand there was little to 
dazzle or mislcad him in the aspect of political 
affoirs. The Liberals seemed to have less chance 
than ever of obtaining power ; and even if they should, 
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what right had he to expect any advancement from 1821. 
them? He could not help voting frequently against 
the Whig leaders; and no wheedling of self-love 
could delude him into the belief that he was any- 
body in the House. As the unoxpected ‘winning of 
a cup by an only horse is said to have beon the 
ruin of many a young man on the turf, it is possible 
that if he had happened to have made one decided 
hit in debate, he would have been unable to abandon 
even for a time the seductive arena: and placed in 
the circumstances he then was, an hour’s rhetorical 
success might have cost him dear, As it tarned 
out, hi» faihwe as a debater from 181$ to 1821 was 
onc of the luckiest things that ever happened to him. 
He had gohe into Parliament without the training 
Which most inen have found indispensable for the 
attainment of distinction there; and though his 
indomitable perseverance might have surmounted Tekes the 
this, as it did other obstacles, he would hardly have Sandel 
had as fair a chance of rising ultimately to eminence 
or position had he retained his seat, as he found in 
temporarily relinquishing it. Much of this no doubt 
was hidden from his eyes at the time: and it was 
not without a severe mental struggle between 
prudence and ambition that he made up his mind 
to decline the defence of the St Ives’ petition. Mr 
Evelyn, to whom money was less an object, refused to 


give way, and succecded in keeping his seat; but 
+ 
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on the 16th May a new writ was ordered for the 
Vorough of St Ives, in the room of Mr Graham, who 
had aecepted the Chiltern Hundreds,* 

Withdrawn from political life, he now resolved 
fo scttle down quictly at Croft Lead, and to devote 
himself te country pursuits, and the care of the 
estate which was eventually to he his. He looked 
around him, and endeavoured to compare other pro- 
peries with that in which he was so deeply inter- 
ested. Cumberland was still toa great extent one of 
the worst cultivated counties in the kingdom. The 
high price of corn during the war had stimulated 
enclosure, and the breahing up of the lighter pasture 
lands for tilluge, But comparatively little had been 
done in the way of drainage, which alone could have 
initigated the hazards of such a system of agricul 
ture. With an average rain-fall of from forty to up. 
wards of fifty inches in the year, profitable hus- 
andry without drainage was, save in the most 
favoured districts, a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and generally a thing imposible. The hope of a 
gaubling price for wheat or barley, one year out 
of seven, continued still to lure the farmers into 
repeating the same precarious culture; and it was 
not until advancing rates and falling markets seemed 
to render the evperiment desperate, that rude efforts 
were made here and there at surface drainage by 
tncans of sods and stones. 


* Commons Journals, 1821, p 347 
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A few tenants held what in that region were 38a. 
looked on as large takes, and paid as inuch as £3000 sire of 
or £400 a year, But in Eskdale, as elsewhere, 
“the generality of farms were from £15 to £30 per 
amum; soine few extended to £100 or a little 
more.” * 

The condition of the agricultural population at 
this period was one of perplesity and gloom. The 
power of legislation had been strained to the utter- 
most to sceure a steady and remunerative price for 
corn; but it had failed to do so. Wages continued 
to fall, and rates to rise. Emigration on a scale 
sufficiently Large to influence the labour market was 
still in the nebulous state of speculation, wheuer 
little light of hope. aud no warnth of comfort came, 
to mitigate the embarrassments of the landlord and the 
difficulties of the tenant. Parliament had decreed a 
return to a nietollic currency, whereby it was believed 
the prices of all agricultural produce unust be still 
further depressed. Many oecupiers of the soil in 
Cumberland tumed from profitless tillage to cattle- 
farming. But distress had fallen on the coinmercinl 
towns and cities likewise ; and the selling price of 
stock and dairy produce in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter was no longer such as to repay their cost, and 
provide for uuubsted rents aud increased local 
charges. 

Suiall farms prevailed almost universally at 


* Cully's Report on Agriculture of Cumberland in 1805, 
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the time; and the application of capital to im- 
provements, whether of house.or land, was a thing 
comparatively unknown. Far from being an u- 
favourable specimen of the period, the Netherby 
estate was regarded as one where a man was for- 
tunate to possess a holding. The old laird lived for 
the most part at home, spent his income amongst 
his tenantry, was cousiderate for their wants, and 
seldom peremptory on rent day. Yet the appear. 
ance of homesteads, offices, cattle-sheds, fenees, roads, 
and implements of husbandry as they then existed, 
coukd we recall it accurately now, would present a 
curions contrast to that which is to be found at the 
present day. ‘To say that the difference is alto- 
gether due to the life-labour and care of one man 
would he indeed untrue, but whe shall say how fur 
the early and rapid change for the better shieh has 
taken place thronghout the western region of the 
Border is not fairly attributnble to his energy and 
perseverance. 

Contrasted with what it afterwards heeame, the 
Netherby estate has been truly described as being 
“in Ts21 ina most ruinous condition. The good 
land which had been exhansted by repeated corn 
etops was chiefly divided into small farms of from 
W to 100 neres in extent The estate was over. 
burdened by an evcessive population ; a great por- 
tion of it was unenclosed ; the farm-buildings, with 
few evceptions, were very bad; three-fourths of the 
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land was completely saturated with water, and a 1821. 
great extent of moss and cold pasture on that ac- 
count alone remained uncultivated.” * 

There were few farm-houses to be scen with 
slated roofs. The rooms, though not destitute of 
comfort, were small, incommodious, and ill-venti- 
lated. The farm-yard was badly enclosed, and 
hardly ever drained ; the hyre formed of the rough- 
est materials afforded but imperfect shelter from the 
weather, and the barns were of the worst and scan- 
tiest description, ‘The fences, unequal and broken, 
served but little purpose, save that of defining the 
houndaries of adjoining farms; and the roads, ill- 
formed and unrepaired, were almost impassable in 
winter-tine, The chief part of the manure of the 
firm was suffered to go to waste, and no cllicient 
substitute was employed. 

Left undisturbed by polities or pleasure to listen ‘fy 
to the complaiuts and perple of those wound of systuu. 
hin, Mr Graham became seriously alarmed for the 
consequences that must cnsue from such a state of 
things, und with characteristic cuergy le endeavoured 
to excite in the mind of his father the sauic appre- 
hensions that disturbed his own. ‘The whole landed 
interest seemed to hin to he siuking daily deeper 
into a slough of despond, from which there would 
hy-and-by be no extrication. Something effectual 











© Report uf Mr Browne, steward of the Netherby eatute, 
revived by his predecessor, Mr Yule. 
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#21, ought promptly to be done, or all would go to min. 
But his father, to whom the details of business had 
always been irksome, was every year less and Jess 
inclined to make any serious effort to extricate his 
possessions and his depeudents from their embar- 
rassed condition, ‘The management of the estate 
had been conunitted for some tine, almost without 
control, ton Mr_ Eli 

Yoyments und work-people deposited their earings, and by 
whow a ranming account was kept of these deposits 
aw aginst rent, Sir James drew upon the steward 
ax he wanted money, without regard to half-yearly 
or ammual balinces ; interest was charged or allowed 
ux the case night be on the various sums that passed 
through Mr Bilhs's hands; and the result was that 
while he became virtually master of all around him, 
neither laird nor tenants could tell, or wished perhaps 
to inquire, exactly how they stood with regard to 
cach other, But the general results of the system 
were but too certain, E 





in whose hands the tenantry 





year the sum of arrears 
grew larger, and the pressure of interest payable on 
encumbrances became more burthensome. Mr Gra- 
ham naturally looked with anvicty at the existing 
state of things, aud with apprehension at the pros- 
pect before him. Tie sought ineffectually to get 
soiwe satisfactory explanation from Mr Ellis of the 
system he pursued, and tried in vain to arouse his 
futher to somewhat more of active superintendence 
over his affairs, At last, through the intervention of 
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Lady Catherine, he succceded in obtaining power 181. 
himself to undertake the management of the estate. 
His aptitude for accounts was now for the first time 
put to the proof. He had a real love of the thing 
for its own sake, and he embarked in the laborious 
and ungrateful work with energy and confidence. 
But the difficulties were greater than he had antici- 
pated. In his impatience to disentangle the compli- 
cations of the sclf-willed steward’s mode of rent 
Lanking, he was not unfrcquently imperious and 
arbitrary, and the old manager, who saw that his 
teign was drawing to a close, grew sulky and super- 
cilious at what he considered the ignorance of his inex- 
pericuced inquisitor, ‘They had more than one hard 
tue forit before the question of financial sapremacy 
was solved, and the Baronet was more than once 
appealed to in defence of the old-fashioned methods of 
dealing. But Sir James would not interfere ; his son 
persisted in having his own way, and the controversy 
ended in Mr Ellis resigning his charge, and removing 
to Liverpool, where he resided for many years, 

Taking the direction of affairs into his own Asuses 
hands, Mr Graham set about his work of thorowigh mre ie 
reformation. IIe overhauled the rent roll, and sifted 
cach account minutely. He found three hundred 
tenants whose rents, though not excessive, had fallen 
so much into arrear that it was thought better 
to wipe out the greater part of them.* Six thousand 


® Dickenson's Pr.» Report on Farming of Cumberland, p. 18 


1821. 
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pounds, which could not have been enforced with- 
out resort to great severity, were thus relinquished. 
But while lenient in this respect he insisted apon 
changes calculated to prevent the reeurreuce of a 
similar state of things. Whenever leases fell in, or 
the smaller tenants proved insolvent, he increased 
the size of the farms. But this was done with so 
little of the blind love of uniformity, that thirty years 
after there still remained about one hundred and 
fifty holders of this class* He © drained much 
of the inferior land, without charging the ten- 
auta any interest on the oathiy ; and in no case 
was more than three shillings and sixpence per aere 
uilded for the cost of drainage.” + 
Hy assisting the ocenpiers to remodel the farm- 
houses aud affiees where he did not rebuild them 
hinwelf, and everywhere insisting on the applica- 
tion to the soil of the mode of tillage then most 
approved, he accomplished much. A substantial al- 
teration for the better was commenced. — Its progress 





wats at first slow ant sometinies not wiattended with 
ditieulty. But by degrees his energy and persever- 
ance began to tell upon the produetive condition of the 
property, aud upon the sucial welfare of its inhabit- 
ants. He got rid of useless trees and fences, and of 
the weedy fallow, till then so often to be sven, The 





old thatched hovel of the kubourer disappeared. ‘The 
uarrow and filthy cattle-fold_ gave place to the well- 
* Dickenaun'e Report, p. 18 t Ibid. 
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paved and commedions farm-yard, sheltered by out- 
houses az durably built as the dwellings to which 
they belonged. A hetter breed of sheep and. black 
cattle were fed on pastures that no longer recalled 
the days when almost all the Horder country was 
moor or moss; and pigs and poultry came to he of 
less account in the eyes of the tenantry, and to he 
kept within closer range. ‘The improved systems of 
inanuring aud of cropping which he had first heard of 
With curiosity at Buckland, and afterwards diseussed 
with men of his own county at Workington, were in- 
troduced as rapidly as the prejudices of the ald oven. 
piers ponuitted. But the obstinaey with which man 
inhabiting a secluded district, and all engaged in 
Uke purstits, adhere to the way of life in which they 
Juve been brought up. needs nat te be told, ‘To 
Have suddenly aiterdicted all the inveterate habits of 
Dad husbandry yan arbitrary cvervise of will, 
would have probably dislocated the whole industrial 
machine, and placed serious obsticles in the way of 
pract 
taken He preferred to proceed tentatively, With 
the aid of Mr Yule, a skilful Scotch agriculturist 
whont he engaged as steward, le gradually changed 


‘al success in the experiment he had under 








the face of affeires Many of the poorer oreupicrs 
were obliged to give up their holdings ; but this was 
done (to use the words of one who recollects ever 
thing that took pl the period referred to, “ with 
every kindness and consideration for the feelings and 
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necessities of the people, and without injustice being 
inflicted on any.” A large proportion of the tenants 
were in circumstances hardly removed from the 
rank of lubourers, though keeping farm servants ; 
and for want of skill not realizing half the amount 
that might have heen secured had their labour been 


Conidente better directed. ‘Those who were found most worthy 


treatment of 


teaunta, 


were made tenants on a larger scale, supplied with 
capital on easy terms, and advised and instructed as 
to the proper use of it. Of those who were displaced, 
some obtained occupations elsewhere, others sought 
employment as waged labourers, in many respects 
therehy bettering their condition, and some emi- 
grated, ‘The eye-witness already cited, says “he 
neser heard any complaint beyond what might have 
fallen from thoughtless people who disliked being 
put out of their old jog-trot course.” He mentions 
one instance of a tenant who, by slovenly farming 
and intemperate habits, had made himself a nuisance 
toall around him; but as his father and grandfather, 
inen of good character, had held the same land, he 
was treated with indulgence, and repeated efforts were 
inade to reclaim him by advice and aid. But it was 
to no purpose ; he made no progress towards liquid- 
ating his heavy arrears of rent, and his modo of life 
was dissolute as ever. Under these circumstances 
he had at length notice to quit ; and, finding that he 
could no longer trifle with the forbearance of his 
landlord, he expressed a wish to goto America. Not 
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only was the debt due by him to the estate cancelled, 1823 
but means were afforded him of removing his family 
across the Atlantic, and many articles of considerable 
value were given him which were likely to be useful to 
8 man in his nev position. Other cases of a similar 
description might be mentioned. On the other 
hand, no man was permitted to undertake the culti- 
vation of more land than he could show that he pas- 
sesso the means of cultivating properly. It was 
sometimes hard to refuse the son of an old occupier 
who was willing to work and ready to out-bid some 
neighbour or stranger in future rent. “My man, 
you are not able,” Mr Grabam would say, “ vou 
have not capital enough, and as things now go, you 
will only begear yourself or lelp to beggar ime.” 
Where land liad been thoroughly ran ont, he would 
sometimes take it for a time into his own hands, in 
order that he might superintend inore closely the 
process for its restoration. He had less faith in 
tillage than stock farming, for the soil and climate 
of Cumberland ; and never subsequently deviated 
from his early predilection in this respect, He svon 
hecame an expert farmer, and was regarded us 
firt-rate judge of the qualities of horses, cattle, and 
sheep. 

“At the commencement of the present century Giltonay 
Galloway cattle began to obtain a footing along the ae 
border of Scotland, where the long-horned breed 
had kept tolerably pure. Souie few might have ex- 
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isted in the northern confines of the county for a 
long time before. Some enterprising occupiers in 
the Abbey Holme selected and introduced a few 
well-bred Galloway cattle into their district, for the 
purpose of rearing a distinct breed, approved for 
hardiness and milking qualities. The kind soon 
Tegan to predominate there and in the neigh- 
houring parishes, and finally to nearly displace 
the long-liorns. Mr Graham, for the greater en- 
couragement of hix tenants (aloug with distributing 
about £60 in premiums for superior management, 
&c,, annually till 1510), every year gave three or 
four bull calves and stirks of the Galloway breed in 
prizes from his own herd, which had been carefully 
selected from the best stocks in Galloway. ‘This was 
a sure method of extending and improsing the breed 
in the district, and was most suecessful on the in 
ferior farms, the short-homs being generally preferred 
on the good land.” * 

At first he found great difficulty in convincing 
the tenant farmers of the need of hotter roads, ‘The 
old system by which their repair was left to be 
done when and how it night by the occupiers of the 
land through which they passed, suited the desultory 
habits and short-sighted views of agricultural life 
theretofore prevalent ; and fur a time he remonstrated 
in vain against the blind unthrift that caused so 
much time and labour to be wasted in every process 


* Dickeuson’s Farming of Cumberland. p. 19 
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requiring the transport of produce to market or of 1823. 
manure to the field. The cireamstance, however, 

that the houndaries of the estate were coincident 

with those of the parishes of Arthuret and Kirk- 
andrews facilitated his obtaining the imposition of a 
special rate for the making and repair of highways 

in the district. A portion of this was applied in 

the payment of a person who acted as surveyor and 
inspector; and the good effets of the change be- 
came visible in due time. 

Workington, the residence of Mr J.C. Curwen, Working: 
member for the county, was at this time the local 
centre of agricultural improvement. Ets hospitable 
owner loved to gather round hin there proprietors 
and farmers, squires and ‘states-men, men of every 
degree ; and hardly auy of those who took an interest 
in the rearing of stock or the culture of the soil with 
hettor intelligence than had been done by those who 
went before them, were missing on such occasions. 
‘Thither cae Mr Saul of Green Row, and Mr Rigg 
of Abbey Hohue, and Mr Rook of Akebcud, and 
Mr Blannre of Thackwood, the friend and coufidaut 
of all the men of his class in the county. ‘The ex- 
peetant master of Netherby came with the rest, and 
was not the least welcome visitor at the Hall, At 
these jorous and instructive incetings he learnt inuch 
of the practical application to the circumstances and 
capacities of his native county, of those experimental 
uaprovements which had elsewhere heen so suece-s- 
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ful. But he learned something more, which in due 
time he likewise turned to account. In familiar talk 
with men of various classes and characters, he got & 
true insight into the wants and feelings of the com- 
munity amongst which he lived, and whom it was 
his ambition one day to serve. 

‘The encumbrances on the estate at this period 
amounted to about £120,000. Loans were negoti- 
ated on better terms with Insurance Companies, 
the financial effect of which was to reduce the annual 
interest payable by nearly one-third, lis father 
was content to draw a stated income of £8000 a 
year; and when the necessary ont-goings for the im- 
provement of the property were provided for, little 
reinnined fur their indefatigable and laborious author. 
Me denied himself the gratification of possessing a 
permanent residence in town, helicving that he could 
not afford it if Netherhy were kept up as it ought to 
he. In the eujoyment of rural life he passed the 
ueat two years, discharging the duties of a country 
gentleman, and attending closely to every branch of 
county business, Je was the cause of many 
retrenchments and reforms in local taxation aud ex- 
penditure. The rates had been suffered to increase 
year by year, until their burthen became execedingly 
oppressive, and the grievauce was felt the more 
Decanse a system of gross jobbing was known to 
prevail in every branch of the outlay, while the public 
asked in vain for any satisfactory account. With 
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the co-operation of men like Mr Curwen and Major 1623. 
Aglionby, he applied himself to the reformation of 

these abuses, incurring not unfrequently the per 

sonal hostility of those who had long found their 
profit in them; he had the satisfaction of sceing 

the public charges reduced, the salaries of public 
officers cut down, the highways materially improved, 

and a strict account of local movies annually made 
public. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CORN AND CURRENCY 
‘18241626. 


aa Ar his father’s death in 1824, new claims and 
Kareeds Tesponsibilitics devolved on Sir James Graham. The 
har let. cttlement made on Lady Catherine was ample, but 
the provision made for his sisters he felt to be in- 
adequaic, and he voluntarily undertook the payment 
to each of them of several hundreds a year during 

their lives 
His devue for reclamation, planting, building, 
drainage, and agricultural improvement of all deserip- 
tions, grew with the hope of augmented means for 
gratifying it; and an estate of eighteen thousand 
acres afforded him practically unbounded scope for his 
wise and beneficent ambition. He believed that he 
could not substantially improve the condition of those 
around him without permanently benefiting himself, 
aud he sought wo higher gratification or advantage 
than that which was to be obtained through the social 
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and economical elevation of those amidst whom he 
dwelt. But progress, to be safe and lasting, must be 
suffered to move slowly. When he first began he 
expected to see his dreams of amelioration quickly 
realized. As obstacles arose which he had not fore- 
seen, he endeavoured to moderate his expectations, 
and to reconcile himself to delay. But as further 
ramifications of the work he had undertaken spread 
themselves out before him, in whatever direction he 
turned, his spirit misgave him, and the question 
daily prevsed for an answer more and more importun- 
ately,—Had he sufficient means at his disposal for 
the completion of his task? A farm, however fertile 
or well situated, could not have justice done it hy 
the most hard-working occupier without capital ; 
how then could an estate? He had laid down the 
rule as indispensable for his tenants; did it not 
apply equally to himnself a3 9 Inndlord? A rich man 
mmight ia his position convort the old Debatable Land 
into a garden ; but he was not a rich man. With a 
large rent-roll he found himself encumbered by a 
weight of obligations which left him no superfluous 
income to spend ; and his sense of what was just and 
Generous to others had prompted him to add very 
considerably thereto. If there were any immediate 
prospect of better times for Jand-owners, he felt that 
with fragality and care he might maintain his social 
position without foregoing the large outlay he thought 
necessary for agricultural improvement. But he looked 


le 
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in vain for any signs of such a change. Trade had 
indeed revived ; the manufacturers were said to be 
busy; foreign speculation was beginning to try 
the strength of its wing, preparatory to its me- 
morable flight round the world; and the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was collecting the materials 
of the glowing financial statements of giant-stride 
ptosperity which were to be long associated with his 
name, But the landed interest still remained de- 
pressed almost as much as ever. The benefit of 
protecting duties remitted on silks and ribbons was 
infinitesimal, while the depreciation consequent upon 
aretum to cash payments was palpable; and the 
pressure of taxes and rates remained as before. En- 
cumbered proprietors were everywhere forced to exact 
more rigorously than ever the payment of unabated 
rents. Produce and stock were consequently brought 
to market sooner than they would have otherwise 
been ; and thus prices, in spite of the conjuring pro- 
mises of legislative interposition, were kept in a atate 
of constant and ruinous fluctuation The young 
fruit of improvement and the ripe fruit of economy 
were alike eaten up by the caterpillar and the 
canker-worm of misrule; and the more far-sighted 
n owner or occupier of land might be,tthe further 
he saw into the gloom that overspread the horizon. 
It was under the influence of feelings like these, 
that, soon after his father’s death, Sir James seema 
to have first entertained the idea of disposing of his 
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patrimonial inheritance, and of devoting himself for 
the rest of his life to wholly different pursuits. 
Netherby would have doubtless fetched a great price 
in the market ; it wes seldom perhaps that a property 
at once so extensive, attractive, and capable of remu- 
nerative development was offered for sale. Several 
good estates might indeed be carved out of it; and 
after liquidating all existing charges, the balance of 
the purchase-money would place him in a position 
of ease and independence highly favourable to the 
pursuit of business or politics, or both. A life of 
mere indolence or pleasure he probably never thought 
of. His brain was ever busy, and his bosom swelled 
with high and noble aspirations. He had as yet 
done nothing, it was true, to convince others that 
he had in him the qualities of # great administrator 
or parliamentary chief, but the conviction was early 
implanted in his own mind: and though it had been 
for a time almost amothered by a tangled overgrowth 
temporary in its nature, it was fost rooted there and 
ready to shoot upwards on the first opportunity. 
He knew that towards the acquisition of influence in 
public life, nothing so commended 4 man as his claim 
to be regarded as the representative of some great 
interest, or the exponent of the wishes of some im- 
portant class. If he was not therefore to be the 
spokesmen of that from which he sprang, he would 
identify himself with some other leading section of 
the community, and take his stand as a banker 
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instead of a land-owner. Full of this idea he went 
the length of inquiry as to the openings that might be 
available for one who could bring to a London house 
of established character a considerable accession of 


in capital. The firm of Pole, Thornton, Downe, andC o., 


mae 


™ desired just then to extond its resources, and to obtain 
the strength of new connections; and the matter at 
first sight wore to him an appearance highly attract 
ive, Fortunately the negotiation had not proceeded 
very far, when he was induced by a friend to whom 
he had confided his wishes, to consult Mr James Evan 
Bailey of Bristol. “Tell him,” said the wise and ex- 
perienced banker, “to hold fast by Netherby, and 
keep clear of banking. Nothing he can say on the 
subject can change my opinion.” Within twelve 
months Messrs Pole, Thornton, Downe, and Co., failed; 
and thus, narrowly saved from ruin, Sir James put 
away all further thoughts of commercial enterprise, 
and reverted with zeal and energy to the pursuits 
in which he was better fitted to excel. 

Agricultural pursuits and country business had 
never indeed wholly absorbed his attention. His 
fondness for reading increased every year. At 
Croft Head he was often found imbedded in bocks, 
and in the library at Netherby he apent a still greater 
portion of histime. On quitting Parliament in 1821 
he had resolved not to think of entering it again be- 
fore he had had an opportunity for much deeper and 
more diversified study than he had ever pursued be- 
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fore. His course of reading now embraced most of the 18%. 
poets and historians of celebrity —Shakspeare, Pope, General 
and Dryden being his favourites among the former, 
as Clarendon and Gibbon were among the latter. 
Many traces, indeed, are discernible in his own com- 
positions of the spirit of the great chronicler of the 
Civil War, and of the style of the matchless under. 
taker of the obsequies of empire. But his atudies 
were varied, and in a certain sense desultory ; and, 
his memory being most retentive, he would frequently 
quote a long passage which had struck him in the 
perusal of a book, without having any especial ad- 
wiration for the work as a whole, It is not easy, 
therefore, to name his favourite authors; but the 
writings of Burke beyond a doubt were those that 
left the deepest impress on his mind. The magically 
translucent gloom through which the greatest mind 
of its time surveyed the present and foretold the future 
was singularly congenial to his own. Few, save 
those who shared his domestic intimacy, could have 
supposed how early a disposition towards despond- 
ency showed itself in his nature. His animal spirits 
were ordinarily high, and in out-of-door pursuits 
and recreations, or the cheerful society of friends 
with whom he was wholly at his ease, he was full 
of playful humour and was glad to be gay. But 
the fluctuations of his temperament “were sudden, 
and as unaccountable to himself es to those around 
him. To the world without he hanghtily maintained 
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isu, the equanimity of reserve, and seemed to repel ita 
sympathy. But from an early period he appears to 
have been troubled with misgivings and perplexities. 
Tn the social condition of the country, in the inap- 
peasible war of creeds, in the blind rancour of toil- 
worn discontent, and the blinder selfishness of privi- 
lege and power, he found ever-reourring food for 
Toten et dejection. The touching and solemn sadness of 
Burke, more especially in his later writings, filled 
his imagination, and tended to increase, perhaps, his 
own predisposition to melancholy. The solemn pomp 
of Burke's warnings and complainings hed the fascin- 
ation of mournful music for his ear, and seemed to 
haunt his dreams alike in the autumnal quiet of Esk- 
dale and amid the din of public conflict. How often 
in his long career did those sad words of the rejected 
candidate at Bristol break unbidden from his lipe— 
“What shadows we are, and what shadows we pur- 
sue!” Again and again, at long intervals, we 
find them recurring, like the fitful wail that runs 
through the music of Beethoven, or like the 
tolling of the once familiar college bell, heard inter- 
mittently through the ephemeral uproar of busy life. 
Without the originality or imagination of him who 
may be called the poet of politics, he had a deep 
and true sympathy with the greatness and weakness 
of Burke—with his unselfish hopes and fears, his 
scornful defiance of unpopularity, and his feminine 
sensitiveness to neglect or reproach,—his eager grasp- 
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ing at power, which he felt he would have used not 18. 
unworthily, and the painful intensity of his conscious- 
nesg that in his sumniest hours of triumph, disen- 
chantment dogged his steps, and that his most loved 
illusions would forsake him ere he reached the grave. 
To the crowd, and even to ordinary acquaintances, 
little of all this betrayed itself; but to the few who 
knew him well, there was always evident a despond- 
ent tun of thought and feeling, without a recollection 
of which many things in the story of his life must 
seem anomalous and unaccountable, 

Among his neighbours in Cumberland, the person Ber. 7. 
in whose society he took most pleasure at this period 
was the Rev. T, Matthews of Wigton Hall. His 
friend had taken orders early in life, but for many 
years had not held any cure of souls. He was en- 
dowed with an excellent understanding, a clear, prac- 
tical insight into the characters of individuals, and 
a manly solicitude regarding the social wants and 
perplexities of the time. Though full of active benevo- 
lence towards those in need, and easily kindled into 
indignation at local jobbing or injustice, he was not, 
in the party sense of the term, much of a politician. 
His ideas of reform were economic rather than or- 
ganic, for he loved his fellow-men in general better 
than he trusted them. He wished to see the cost of 
laborious living lowered, and the price of daily toil 
increased. His leanings were all towards abated 
taxation and the liberation of trade. He did not 
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quarrel about questions of suffrage or voting, but 
he wished to see the scramble for existence rendered 
if possible less fierce before the extension of electoral 
rights. Mr Matthews was well-read and accom- 
plished man, without intolerance or assumption, will- 
ing to listen to any earnest expression of opinion 
whenoesoever it came, and ready to make large 
allowance for the prejudices of class and the defects 
of education. 


Cunberland Not very far from Wigton lived Mr John Rooke, 


‘stater-nen. 


with whom Sir James had first become acquainted 
at the farming shows at Workington. Mr Rooke be- 
longed to the peculiar race of middle-clasa yeomanry, 
known in Cumberland by the name of ’states-men. 
They had been until then very numerous, and gener- 
ally well-to-do in the world. Cultivating the fee- 
farms they had often inherited through many more 
generations than the great lords of the soil could 
number, they combined with the industry and thrift 
of yeomen, much of the independent spirit and bear- 
ing of those who claim distinctively to be of gentle 
blood. They were on the whole about the most 
estimable and useful class in the county,—the fairest 
dealers, the most independent jurors, the stoutest 
backers, the best neighbours, and the steadiest friends, 
‘Intermarriage sometimes allied those of the wealthier 
sort with the gentry and clergy ; bat these were the 
exception, not the rule. Their younger sons period- 
ically hived off to the towns, and after a time were 
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loat sight of in the mingling swarms of trade and 
commerce. But when the eldest of the family hap- 
pened to die childless, or through ill-fortune was 
compelled to part with what was always spoken of 
as “the estate,” it was the especial pride of some 
younger branch that had thriven better away from 
home to redeem the old place, pay off the mortgage, 
and set up the name anew. As their properties 
varied greatly in size and value, so their habite dif- 
fered likewise. Many were too poor to send their 
children to the grammar school; and, save for a few 
here and there who showed rare aptitude for learning, 
collegiate training was unthought of. From boy- 
hood the sons of the ’states-man were more apt to be 
proud of the well-bred hound, the fast-trotting cob, 
the prize heifer, and the fowling-piece that never 
missed fire, than the dozen volumes (not counting the 
old big Bible) that were kept locked up in the oak 
press in the parlour. Improved notions of husbandry, 
requiring as they usually did an outlay of ready money, 
made but slow way amongst the ‘statesmen aa a 
class, Stock farming and fruit gardening came easier 
to them, and were more to their teste. When, as 
would sometimes occur, the inheritance passed to the 
widow or only daughter, it was her pride to show 
that she was worthy of its possession, and able to 
compete with her neighbours of the sturdier sex in 
all that was to be fed or grown on the land ; and when 
8 prize fell to her Jot it was hailed with a hearty cheer. 
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No cleas, however, had suffered more from the trying 
change of the times than the ‘states-men of the 
Border. Year after year their well-bred and well- 
cared-for cattle brought prices “that would nothing 
like pay ;” and year after year their faith waxed 
fainter and fainter in getting the price that Parlia- 
ment had pat upon corn. They had no rent indeed 
to pay ; yet somehow or other they grew daily more 
short of cash wherewith to replenish their stock, or 
purchase the little comforts that use had made 


» Decessaries of life. Inhabiting, for the most part, 


sequestered spots of a region remote from enterprise, 
and whose industrial atmosphere no thorough draft 
of quickening intercourse or intelligence served to 
freshen, their tendency was to become angry and ob- 
stinate, and at last reckless and desponding, The 
tenure by which they held their small properties 
afforded them fatal facilities for borrowing ; and their 
wnacquaintance with any other means of doing so 
than that which offered in the next market town, 
made them ready prey for the monopolista of usury in 
the locality. Jn 1825 many of the best of the ‘states- 
men were said to be wading up to the saddle-girths 
in debt. They were too proud to lay bare their 
condition to any but those of their own sort ; 
but the terrible truth that they were all sinking 
together deeper and deeper into the slough of irre. 
deemable mortgage was beginning to force itself 
upon the minds of the more reflective and thought- 
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ful amongst them : and one of the most intelligent of 1828. 
these was the owner of Ake-head. 

Though John Rooke can hardly be said to have Me Join 
been intellectually a type of his class, he was a fair” 
exponent of their wishes and their wants. Bred 
amongst them and taught from infancy to cherish 
the deepest sympathy in their manly love of inde- 
pendence, their open-hearted habits of intercourse, 
and their honest pride in working as early and late 
aa any labourer, while they held their heads as erect 
as that of any gentleman, he had for some time 
turned from the hopeless struggle he saw going on 
around him to the study of books, from which he 
hoped to draw some light of comfort and encourage- 
ment for his own, and the other agricultural classes 
of the community. He could not resist the convic- 
tion that a fundamental change in their condition was, 
to a great extent, inevitable ; and that if they could 
not adapt themselves promptly to the state of things 
which analytical and mechanical science were bring- 
ing about universally, they must hopelessly sink 
lower and lower, and at last wholly disappear. He 
taught himself something more than the rudiments 
of agricultural chemistry; and then the love of in- 
quiry lured him on into geology, which was still for 
the weariest tread in a state of unfathomed and un- 
solidified mos, and in which he very soon lost his 
way.* He sought with eagerness to understand the 


* Bee his work entitled “ Geology as a Science applied to 
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construction and cost of every new implement of 
husbandry produced by mechanical skill, and he spent 
many a summer's day in discussing its specific and 
comparative worth, and trying whether he could not 
improve upon it. But all his investigations tended to 
bring him at last to that of political economy, which, 
as he used to say, was “the debatable land” between 
farming and politics. He had read Adem Smith at 
the instance of his friend Mr Matthews, and some 
of the writings of Ricardo, by the advice of Sir J. 
Graham. They debated the many perplexed ques- 
tions of prices and wages, profits and rent, popula- 
tion and poor laws, by the fireside at Wigton, and 
renewed their grave and anxious discussions as often 
as they met elsewhere. Each had his favourite 
point of attack in the existing system of clumsy and 
partial legislation which they all condemned. With 
a very circumscribed knowledge of statistical facts, 
and a somewhat imperfect method of expounding his 
ideas, Mr Rooke’s intuitive good sense and entire free- 
dom from class prejudices Jed him to the conclusion 
that absolute liberty of corn importation would be the 
safest and best basis of national policy. Sir James 
did not go so far, because, as his custom was, he 
went wider a field, and insisted on looking not only 


the Reclamation of Land from the Sea, the Constraction of 
Harbours, the Formation of Railroads, and the Discovery of 
Coal, with an assumed outline Map of the Granite Formation 
of the Rarth.”--London: Ridgway, 1828. 
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ahead but around, and backwards as well as onwards, 1826. 
In his view, monetary and mercantile questions were 
intimately associated,—so intimately that without 
shutting one eye and peering with the other alone, 
he did not understand how it was possible to look at 
the practical interest connected with corm apart from 
those connected with currency. Intermingling with 
both, in hia mind, were those of party and class, and 
those of taxation and empire. He would not if he 
could have severed them, and he certainly could not 
if he would have done so. 

He was not so engrossed by agricultural pursuits Ministria! 
as to be indifferent to national and party politics, ° 
He had watched with interest the gradual disinte- 

tion of the old party of Resistance, which still 
held together under the Premiership of Lord Liver- 
pool, but whose power of cohesion was passing 
away under the influence of Mr Huskisson in 
commercial matters, and of Mr Canning in foreign 
affairs. He placed no unqualified confidence in 
either ; but, like many of the Whigs, he was ready 
to co-operate with their adherents in advancing the 
cause of Religious Liberty and Freedom of Trade. 
Their principal short-comings in his eyes were their 
irresolute, and as he thought mischievous policy, 
with regard to the currency, and their maintenance 
of places and sinecures at the high rate of pay 
fixed during the period of war prices. Looking 
at these matters from a country gentleman’s point 
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of view, he probably exaggerated the denger and 
mischief of the course which he condemned. We 
look back without emotion at the troubles of s 
time whose perils and perturbation have long since 
passed away, and find it hard to catch the echoes 
of the complaints and reproaches then loudly heard 
throughout the land, It is difficult to put our- 
selves back into the condition of monetary affairs 
as they were in 1826. The storm of the preceding 
year had subsided, but every shore and creck of 
credit was strewn with wrecks, The spirit of 
industry seemed to be crushed by the fearful sudden- 
ness of the calamity that had recently befallen it, 
and ministers in their terror lest credit should too 
tapidly revive and speculation be stimulated, as they 
said, by the use of paper money not capable of im- 
mediate and universal conversion into gold, resolved 
to suppress finally and summarily the small-note cir- 
culation by Act of Parliament. With a similar hope 
of checking speculation on the part of the merchant, 
and at the same time steadying prices of com in 
the home market, a new sliding-scale was enacted, 
whereby plenty to the consumer and a remunerative 
profit to the grower were to be infallibly secured. 
Sir James believed that these elaborate attempts— 
the one to regulate the price of money, and the other 
to regulate the price of food by means of statute law 
—were alike detrimental and vain, and being con- 
vinced that his class were being once more fooled 
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into leaning on a staff, that sooner or later would in- 1828. 
evitably pierce their hand, he set about the task of 
disenchanting them of their reliance on a Corn Law, 

and of leading them to head the over-taxed com- 
munity at large in a demand for a sweeping reduction 

of expenditure, and for freedom of banking as well 

aa freedom of trade. Such was the theme of his 
celebrated pamphlet on “Corn and Currency,” pub- 
lished in 1826, addressed to the land-owners of 
England. 

His mind was instinctively disposed to look Hismode of 
at all sides of a question; and the deliberate state. "™™* 
ment of a case of which he was fond, was marked 
by a provoking candour, that purblind partizanship 
never could bear. It was the very wantonness of 
a love of mischief, in the eyes of the hacks, whose 
rule of political discussion is to admit nothing that 
seems detrimental at the moment. But for this 
mode of argument he had a supreme contempt. 
‘There was for him no pleasure in a controversy where 
there was not much to be said on the other side. He 
delighted to poise difficulties in his mental hand ; and 
to wring the tribute of reluctant admiration from op- 
ponents by the judicial amplitude and fairness of the 
way in which he recapitulated-and condensed their 
arguments before he stated those to which he himself 
inclined. “ Upon the wholo,” was his favourite phrase 
when about to cast the balance of conflicting considera. 
tions; and until he passed that point, he did not give 
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rein to the passionate and crushing eloquence for 
which he was so remarkable. 

An early illustration of this tendency to repu- 
diate the errors of his friends as well as those of his 
antagonists, is to he found in the prefatory remarks 
on the divided condition of the agricultural interest, 
with which the Address to Land-owners regarding 
“Com and Currency ” opens. 

In a tone of mingled remonstrance against past 
divisions, and concern for the dangers he supposed 
to be impending over his class, he rebuked the blind- 
ness of the land-owners in general, who, “while their 
estates were melting away, while their encumbrances 
Were increasing, and their means diminishing, did 
not seek to discover the real causes of the evil, or 
unite to obtain the proper remedy, but wasted their 
strength in a fruitless struggle of parties. One 
faction clinging to the Government of the day, 
blindly supported its prodigal expenditare, in the 
hope of sharing its patronage and of making a provi- 
sion out of the public purse, for dependants which the 
family estates could no longer bear; while the op- 
posite faction, irritated by disappointment and long 
exclusion from all participation in Government, were 
tempted almost to triumph in the ills which their 
antagonists had created.” He reminded them of 
the great advantages they possessed by reason of their 
predominant power in Parliament, and their influence 
over every other order in the State. “ Were there 
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then no limits to the power of the landed proprie- 1826. 
tors, constituting as they did a vast majority of 
both Houses of Parliament, and backed as they ulti- 
mately must be by all the power of the Crown? He Costring 
freely answered that he knew no bound but public fi ae : 
opinion, and this was a barrier which they could not 
pass. The seat of public opinion was in the middle 
ranks of life, in that numerous class removed alike 
from the wants of labour and the cravings of am- 
bition, enjoying the advantages of leisure, and pos- 
sessing intelligence sufficient for the formation of a 
sound judgment, neither warped by interest nor ob- 
scured by passion. Public opinion thus established 
could not be outraged with impunity, and hence 
the established check which thcy possessed over the 
legislature itself. For there were measures which 
King, Lords, and Commons, though united, could 
not carry. It behoved, therefore, the land-owners 
not only to act in concert, but so to frame their 
measures as to combine with their own the interest 
of the community, and to establish their case upou 
grounds which they could maintain conjointly -with 
the safety and prosperity of the State.” 

He disclaims having made any new discoveries, 
but wishes to urge the need of considering the two 
questions of the Corn Law and the Currency in their 
close connection with each other. Since 1815 the 
object had been to raise the price of corn above that 
prevalent abroad. ‘he design was to raise wages, 
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1828, and with them the price of all the necessaries of life ; 
but this could do the labourer no good. Rents were 
raised by high prices, which forced inferior soils into 
cultivation. But it was doubtful whether legislative 
protection profited the land-owner as much in the 

Fothity of Jong run as he imagined. The home-grown crop 

a bigh duty f : 

oncom. was scldom exactly adequate to domestic require- 
ments, and no more. At one time the prohibitory 
system was wnjust to the grower: at another to the 
consumer, The consumer was injured in the interval 
between the rise of price and the importation of 
forvign grain ; and thus the alternate evils of redund- 
ancy and scarcity, unsteady prices and uncertain 
reuts, were the inevitable consequences of the exist- 
ing aystem of Corn Laws, Farming was made a 
giumbling specalation ; no caution could guard against 
ruinous losses. for uo prudence could foresce the 
chances on which they depended. Ile anticipated 
the decline of manufacturing industry if the pro- 
hibitory dutics should become permanent, and this 
the land-owners ought to deprecate, because the 
manufacturing population at home was the best 
customer of the farmer. 

Thus carly we have unfolded the essential 
features of that policy which in after years he con- 
tributed so much to impress upon the public mind, 
and to engrave upon the tablets of permanent legis- 
Intiou. By feeling and habit an aristocrat, he wished 
for the safety, if not for the ascendency, of his order ; 
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but by reflection and reason convinced that their re- 1836, 
tention of power was only to be secured by a careful 
avoidance of all real or supposed antagonism to popn- 

Jnr interests, he counscllet them to abandon the ex- 
clusive claim to pecuniary advantage at the cost of - 
other classes which agricultural protection delusively 
promised, and to seek a compensatory gain in re- 
duced civil and military estimates, and a re-udjust- 
ment of contracts and lithilities, suited to a return to 

a metallic curreney. 

With Mr Ricardo, he was willing that a moderate Peele - 
fixed duty should be sceured to the landed interest Land. 
to countervail peculiar taxation, Ju this peculiar 
taxation he counted tithes, a portion of the poor 
rates, aud one or two other burthens, such as high- 
way rate and county rate, “‘The amount of the 
duty was a fit subject for discussion,” but at this 
point, he maintained, the great difficulty arose, in 
consequence of the factitious variations in the cur- 
rency couscd by legislation, —now in favour of paper, 
now of gold. “It was impossible to establish a 
fixed protecting duty with fairness when the stand- 
ard. of value was itself unfair. ‘This was the core of 
the whole subject.” 

A comparison of the various opinions with regard 8 Sandardof 
to the true standard of value, entertained hy eminent ™ 
thinkers and writers on the subject, enabled him more 
perfectly to illustrate his own. We find the latter 
stated with great earnestness of language, though 
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rather in the negative and argumentative form 
than in the condensed shape of definition. He 
considered the exclusive reference to gold as the 
test of value, to be a departure from the tradi- 
+ tionary policy of the country in such matters,—as 
likely to cause instability of price by the necessary 
liability of any single commodity to vary in available 
amount from time to time, wholly irrespective of the 
actual wealth or poverty of the nation,—and as tend- 
ing to create a factitious and arbitrary basis of 
currency, which in seasons of adversity must always 
present a temptation to weak or empirical rulers to 
tamper with the relative value of property and its 
encumbrances, labour and its wages, produce and its 
Price. Herefers to the comparative steadiness of the 
price of corn during the long period that elapsed 
between the Revolution of 1688 and the end of the 
American war, during which a mixed gold and silver 
standard existed, and no depreciation of the currency 
took place. The Bank Restriction Act of 1797 he 
considered the fountain whence all subsequent errors 
flowed, but the warnings of Mr Pitt ought not to 
have been neglected 2s to the manner of its repeal, 
and Government ought to have told the country that 
the Bill of 1819 would make s difference of five-and- 
twenty instead of three per cent. in liabilities and 
contracts. On this special ground be urged the 
policy either of sccommodating taxation to the 
enhanced weight of encumbrances, or of continuing 
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the permission to the banks to issue notes on their 
own responsibility, without statutable check ; and 
as Parliament seemed averse to the latter alternative, 
he argued that the land-owners ought earnestly to 


1826, 


insist upon the former. High prices for corn they Price of 


could not keep up for their own benefit with a me- corn, 
tallie currency ; but all the odium and resentment 
of limiting the supply of food to the nation would 
socumulate year after year at their door, so long as 
the miserable device of a high corn law was main- 
tained. But here they wore arrested by the past 
variations in the value of the currency, and the 
price which they had first to settle was the price 
of money. 

His theory of prices will best be given in his 
own language :— 

“The value of money is in the inverse ratio of its quantity, 
the supply of commodities remaining the same. Increase the 
quantity of money, prices rise. Decrease the quantity of 
money, prices fall. On the other hand, the qusitity of money 
remaining the ssme, increase the quantity of commodities, 
prices fall; decrease the quantity of commodities, prices 
rise. Thus a decrease of the quantity of money produces the 
sme effect on the price of s commodity as an increase of 
the quantity of the commodity itself, If corn be that com: 
modity, 0 addition to the valus of money, such as the dimi- 
aution of ita quantity occasions, insures as effectually s fall 
in the price of corn as the opening of the ports and free im- 
portation ; in which of the two cases prices would fall lowest, 
ia s simple question of proportion between the increased 
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18%. supply of corn and the decreased quantity of money.” 
(Page 18.) M 
© ® “In 1819, Mr Poel relied implicitly on the wrong 
datum of three per cent. being the full extent of the depreci- 
ation as indicated by the price of bullion, a price which he 
and his colleagues bad, by their own measures, artificially 
reduced; and having first deceived himself, be succeeding in 
misleading the Legislature, for by use of examples which werd 
not applicable, and by the oversight of the most important 
considerations, he carried the restoration of the ancient stand- 
ard of value without any adjustment of contracts made ins 
debesed currency, or provision for the increased encumbrance 
of all debts, taxes, and annuities. 
Frame and “It was strange, also, when reliance was placed on histo- 
ict. vigal examples under cireumatances totally dissimilar, that the 
course pursued by other countries, in a state of affairs identi- 
cally the aame, should have been entirely overlooked; for in 
France, after the abolition of the assignate and mandate, and 
re-establichment of a metallic currency, the Government 
ascertained the value of the Louis-d’or, ax compared with assig- 
note at different periods, and in this simple manner on refer- 
ence to the given market price of the lonia-d'or, at any given 
time, contracts were reduced to their real value: and more 
recently, when the French Government altered the value of 
ita money to the extent of five per cent, only, it provided by 
law for a corresponding adjustment of all debts. The United 
States of America, also, when in the last extremity of their 
struggle for independence they resorted to a depreciation of 
their currency, guarded agsinst the fatal effects of their own 
measure by enacting that no bargain or contract for land 
should be valid, if on s credit of longer term than three days. 
Tn the example of Franco wo find retributive justice ;—in the 
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example of America prospective wisdom ; but invain shall we 1824. 
seek to discover the slightest vestige of either virtue in the 
British enactments of 1797 snd 1819. Here by law wo 
depreciate the currency, and by # solemn resolution of the 
Honse of Commons denied the fact of depreciation. Here 

Dy law we raised the value of money, and instead of avowing 

our purpose and preparing for its effects, we mystified tho 
intention and were blind to the result.” (Page 44.) 

* For a hundred and fifty years prior to 1797, 50s. was 
rather more than the average price of wheat, and while gold 
is at £8 172. 10fd. an ounce, that whest on an average in a 
series of years must be under 50¢. is ss certain as the revolu- 
tion of the planets round the sun.” (Page 50.) 

* © © ® “With the same standard we must have the 
same price ; there is no escape from the dilemma ; and if the 
Jand-ownera would preserve their estates, either the standard 
mnust be adjusted to their encumbrances or their encumbrances 
to the standard. T have already spoken with perfact freedom Dynger md 
of the existing corn laws; their fect on the price of com is fedane 
now absolutely nogatory, excepting in years of inadequate sup- ton. 
ply,—then their burthen becomes intolerable to the consumer, 
and fatal to the prosperity of the manufacturer. Publie opinion, 
is strongly opposed to them ; in their present shape, and with 
the present standard, they may create famine; they certainly 
estrange the hearts of the people from the ancient possessors of 
the soil; they are liable to be swept away by force in a year of 
scarcity; and importation without protection may be established 
-on their ruins; but on an average of years, while Mr Peel’s 
Act remains unaltered, the monopoly which they give must be 
abortive in raising prices. Let me implore, therefore, the 
land-owners to abandon the futile sttempt of artificially main- 
taining high prices under the ancient standard; let them 
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make a timely compromise with the public, end take an ample, 
but fair, protecting duty, with open porta, on the sdmission 
of foreign corn; a duty equivalent to the burthens imposed 
on the producers of corn to which the consumers of coma are 
not equally liable.” (Page 68.) “It is impossible to perpetuate 
in this country any legislative enactment, the tendency of 
which is to degrade and to impoverish the labouring classes ; 
yet such is the decided effect both of our prosent corn laws 
and of Mr Peel’s Act of 1819, unaccompanied by an adjust- 
ment of contracts or adequate reduction of indirect taxes, 
The paramount duty of every Government is attention to the 
interests of the community, of which the labourers must form 
the great majority; the right of property itself is instituted 
for the good, not of the few who possess wealth and honours, 
but of the many who have them not; if the majority be deeply 
injured, the public peace is in danger; if the majority want 
food, private property becomes s nuisance.” (Page 78.) 
“Since we must then have a free trade in corn, let us have 
algo a free trade in money, and destroy that fatal connection 
between the Government and a single chartered bank, which 
facilitates the prodigality of the ministers, and invests an irre- 
sponsible body with the most delicate and important function. 
of State,—the control over the circulating medium. * * * 
But shall the East India Company and the West India 
proprietors be suffered, for one day, to retain the fall enjoy- 
ment of their exclusive privileges? Shall the consumer ba 
forced to pay an exorbitant price for his tea and for his sugar, 
‘thet particular interests may be benefited ; and shall the no- 
bility and gentry of these realms, the owners of the native 
soil, alone be sacrificed? On the contrary, let us adopt the 
sound principles of free trade; but let ua not limit their 
application to the staple produce of our land. ‘Let us destroy 
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the heavy duties on timber, which at the expense of every 
man building a ship or a house in the mother country are at 
best # paltry premium to our colonies; and since we are bent 
on establishing an open competition with the foreign manu- 
facturer, let us at once reduce largely those taxes which affect 
both the commerce and manufactures of our country.” (Page 
98.) © * # “And inasmuch as I have proved that Mr Peel's 
Bill in fall operation will be s bonus to the annuitant of more 
than 30 per cent., I strenuously and boldly contend both for 
the equity and the necessity of imposing a direct tax to a con- 
siderable amount on all annuities charged on Jand or payable 
from the exchequer.” (Page 10.) 

Such were the principal features of “Corn and 
Currency,” which in its day made no little stir 
among political and commercial men of every shade 
of opinion. ‘The fearless candour of its admissions 
gave great offence to some: the boldness wherewith 
vast changes in our fiscal and financial policy were 
advocated startled many others. But we who 
can now judge dispassionately of the practical worth 
of the numerous suggestions it contained, cannot fail 
to observe how much of what was then deemed by 
courtiers and officials chimerical and illusory, bas 
since been extorted by the power of that public 
opinion which the Pamphleteer of 1826 so ener- 
getically invoked. The peculiar hardships incident to 
the period of monetery transition were indeed alle- 
viated only by the slow action of time; and his 
dream of “ free banking” he was not destined to see 
realized. But as a minister of the Crown he shared 
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the responsibility and credit of abolishing the mo- 
nopoly of tea, and ultimately that of corn, neither of 
which seemed to the hereditary chiefs of party, pos- 
sible or advisable, when “Corn and Currency ” 
was written. 

Parliament was occupied during the session of 
1826 with the discussion of the measures referred to 
in the pamphlet; the tables of both Houses were 
covered with petitions from the agriculturists 
against any change in the corn law, and from the 
inhabitants of towns in favour of its repeal. Mo- 
tions in the latter sense were made by Lord King 
and Mr Whitmore, but they obtained no general sup- 
port. ‘The leaders of Opposition approved in the 
main the currency measures of Government; and 
while they admitted the prevalence of distress and 
the need of reduced taxation, they rejected the idea 
of anything like an abrogation of differential duties 


- on foreign corn. Earl Grey was resolved to stand 


by what he conceived to be the interests of his order, 
regarding trade as well as reform; but taking a 
gloomy view of the country’s prospects consequent 
upon commercial depression and popular distress, 
his language created an impression that he was not 
disinclined to entertain certain of the proposals advo- 
cated by Sir J. Graham.* “He did not think that, 
looking at the average price of corn, the distress could 


© Hansard, Debate in the Lords on Corn Laws, lst May, 
1828. 
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be fairly ascribed to protective Jaws. As long es the 182s, 
value of the currency wes doubtful they could not 
determine what the amount of the protecting duty 
ought to be. He was friendly to a metallic cur- 
rency, but he doubted whether the country could 
go through the distress attending such an alteration. 
Faith must be kept with the public creditor; but 
it was a sacred maxim of law, Nemo tenetur ad im- 
possibilia, If they were once placed in a situation 
in which they could not keep the country in o state 
of decent prosperity, they could not be held to do 
that which was impossible; and therefore it would 
he their duty not to throw the whole state into utter 
confusion. Meanwhile it was necessary that min- 
isters should show the country, not only by their ex- 
pressions, but their acts, thet they were desirous of 
relieving the people of all unnecessary burthens of 
any description.” 

The conflicting emotions which the promulgation Gontcting 
of views like these excited it is difficult adequately sone, inn a, 
to recall. Nobody would agree to more than hol 
the bargain offered by anybody else. The monied 
interest was furious at the notion that dividends or 
annuities should ever be subjected to taxation, no 
matter how greatly the value of money was raised, 
but they concurred in the prayer of the working- 
classes that the ports should be opened and the 
establishments cut down, The landed interest for 
their part considered it monstrous that they should 
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be held to encumbrances contracted in paper when 
they mast pay in gold; and nearly every peer and 
‘squire would have backed ministers had they pro- 
posed a tax on annuities, and a statutable deduction 
on mortgages, jointures, and portions for younger 
children; they only demurred to schemes. for re- 
ducing the high price of wheat, for which they said 
Parliament had given them a permanent guarantee. 
The working classes, indeed, were for all these 
changes ; but as they had representatively no voice in 
the matter, their sentiments went for nought. In 
the journal of Mr Mallet the feelings of the mouied 
interest at the time are vehemently expressed. 
“Tt was an act of great cowardice on the part of 
Lord Liverpool not to take sny notice of Lord 
Grey's hint as to passing a sponge over the public 
debt. He is a man of expedients, and would take 
to that if he found it necessary.”* Under the same 
date he criticises with great severity Sir James's 
pamphlet, the popularity of which he considers a 
perilous sign of the times. 

“A young Cumberland baronet of very large 
landed estates and radical opinions has just published 
4 pamphlet on the Currency and the Corn Bill, written 
with some talent, in which he assumes that all debts, 
public and private, contracted for during the last 
war were incurred in e depreciated currency, and 


* MS. Journal, May, 1828. 
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that the landed proprietors have by law a monopoly 1208, 
of the corn trade, eo that they are as much entitled to 
the continuance of it as the fund-holders are to their 
dividends, all settlements and engagements founded 
on landed property having taken place upon the faith 
of that monopoly. He does not contend that it ought 
to continue, but thst if it be given up the land-owners 
have a right to a large remission of taxation, and to 
8 compromise with their creditors, for which purpose 
all annuities, public and private, ought to be heovily 
taxed, and the taxes now bearing on the other classes” 
of the somal proportionally reduced. After 






ee he boldly recom#sUgs 

to avail themselves of their power, which is subject 
to no check save that of public opinion, and {o lay 
their hands on the public creditor and on all mort- 
gagees and annuitants, the most helpless class of the 
community and the least useful ; and encourages them 
by the assurance that the industrious and lebouring 
classes (the mechanical force) will be all on their 
side. The currency was not depreciated for more 
then eight or nine years, and for o much shorter 
poriod only to the extent assumed by Sir James Gra- 
ham, and yet he recommends a tax on all debts in 
the nature of annuities, at whatever time contracted. 
There is in each act creating stock an express clanse 
that such stock shall never be subject to any deduc- 
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168, tion or tax whatsoever peculiar to the annuitant. 
With regard to the Corn Laws, the principle of them 
has varied in every possible degree, from bounties and 
free trade to prohibition : so little is it the law of the 
land in the sense of an adherence to legal contracts. 
The only possible plea upon which these could be 
disturbed would be the inability of the people to pay 
the public debt, a case of overwhelming and perma- 
nent distress, or such a case as the French Revolu- 
tion, when the safety and independence of the coun- 

were in imminent danger. But the fact is that 

wealth and luxury have been and continue to be 
progressive in Great Britain, ny antf° nna i 
Legit landed propfietor Whe income hss not doubled in 
ottand.” the course of the last thirty years : they owe this en- 
tirely to the increased Prosperity of the country ; 

to manufacturing industry ; and by giving to that 
-industry the stimulus of cheap food the land. 
owners will reap an ample harvest in the course 

of another generation. On the contrary, the an- 

Ouitant has suffered from the depreciation of money 

and from high prices, without any compensating 
circumstance, and it is in the very nature of their 
property that it should gradually deteriorate in value ; 

and yet the bare-faced and unprincipled proposal of 

Sir James Graham is evidently received with great 

favour by the aristocratical classes, who will not fore- 

go any of their present advantages without a fearful 
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struggle, in which all public principle will probably 1826. 
be wrecked. They are the masters, and may do 

what they please ; and besides getting all the land, 

the eldest sons may also, if they think fit, place the 
burden of the taxes on the shoulder of their mothers 

and brothers and sisters, and all persons having 
charges on their estates.” * 

How little the writer of “Corn and Currency” 
merited the suspicion of being actuated by the 
totives thus sweepingly imputed to him in common 
with all his class, we need not pause to discuss. But 
the injustice of class imputations is proverbial, and 
we might look in vain for a more striking instance 
of its pervading inveteracy. ‘The pamphlet was 
abused and extolled for many weeks into a second 
edition, which went off as rapidly as the first. 
Among the criticisms of other censors it fell under Pantie 
the Jash of Mr Cobbett, who, after he had, in his reste 
wn characteristic dialect, “sweated and bled young 
Stanley of Knowsley, and the old Bristol miser’s son, 
ifr Wood,’—his Whig opponents at the election 
‘or Proston,—devoted himself to what he called the 
“ exposure and scarification ” of the literary descend- 
ant of “John with the Bright Sword.” Mistaking 
Sir James the greater for Sir James the less, he made 
himself merry with the proof of degeneracy betrayed 
in his diminutive stature, and lavished every epithet 

# Mallett, MS. Journal, May, 1826, 
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of ribaldry and abuse upon the “odious aristocrat.” 
By the time, however, his blundering philippics ap- 
peared, the public attention had been diverted to 
other objects, and Sir James had re-entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Carlisle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MEMBER FOR CARLISLE. 


1826—1828. 


Ar the dissolution of 1826, Mr James, who for 7 oe 
some time had represented Carlisle, retired, and Sir election. 
James Graham was called on by requisition to be- 
come s candidate in the Liberal interest. He was 
already well known in the city, having taken an 
active part in many of its local affairs. He now 
came forward as the popular champion to resist 
the overweaning influence of the house of Lowther. 

The chief topics dwelt on in his address were the 
Abolition of Slavery, the total removal of Religious 
Disabilities, Retrenchment in the public Expendi- 
ture, and a reduction within moderate limits of the 
Import Duty on Corn. Mr Canning and some of his 
colleagues were favourable to the gradual abrogation 
of slavery, and to the concession of Catholic claims. 
But they were opposed to the repeal of the Test 
Act; and respecting retrenchment and a modified 
ye 


1828, 
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Corn Law, their real opinions were not yet avowed. 
They constituted moreover but a minority of the ad- 
Ininistration, and the influence of Government at 
elections was given to the supporters of the majority 
in the Cabinet, headed by Lord Eldon and Sir 
Robert Peel. Sir Philip Musgrave, the Tory can- 
didate, was taunted by the popular party with 
supporting a Government that maintained religious 
disabilities, negro slavery, excessive taxation, and a 
high price of bread. When canvassing some 
of the humbler voters in Caldewgate, Sir Philip was 
betrayed into expressions of ill-humour at the blunt 
refusals he received, which had well nigh cost him 
dear. Ic was loudly reproached with indifference 
to the many privations which the hand-loom weavers 
and other artizans were actually suffering; and when 
he replied impatiently that all the talk about low taxes 
and cheap bread was a mere delusion which they 
were fools to be gulled by, he was answered by a 
storm of hooting, and wes bidden to be gone from that 
quarter of the town. Disdaining to obey this humili- 
ating mandate, his canvassing party was surrounded 
by en angry mob; blows were given, and stones flung; 
and for several hours it was impossible to allay the 
tumult, Some members of the Corporation, endea- 
vouring to interfere, were ducked by the populace 
in a mill-dam. The city constables fared no better ; 
and Sir Philip was forced to seek refuge in the house 
of a weaver, whose door stood open, and whose pro- 
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tection he was fain to implore. The man assured 1826 
him of his safety, but told him at the same time that 
he was glad of an opportunity of making him per- 
sonally acquainted with the real lot of the people he 
sought to represent. For this purpose he compelled. 
the terrified candidate to take his seat at the loom, 
and to the infinite delight of the crowd who as- 
sembled to witness the spectacle, he kept Sir Philip 
plying his shuttle for the space of nearly an hour. 
Three hundred special constables* had been sworn in, 
but instead of resorting to their aid, a detachment of 
the 55th Foot, stationed in the neighbourhood, were 
ordered to clear the streets, and deliver the unhappy 
baronet from his imprisonment with hard labour, 
‘The people regarding the appearance of the troops a8 
illegal, received them with volleys of stones. Many 
of the soldiers were but recent recruits, and upon 
the first provocation, they fired with ball cartridge, 
without waiting for orders. ‘Iwo women were killed, 
and many persons were seriously wounded. 

Sir James was absent from Carlisle during the sir James 
affray, but arrived the same evening ; the horses were oe 
taken from his carriage, and he was drawn into the 
town by the people, whose excitement knew no 
bounds. Night had fallen, but from a window of 
“The Grapes,” where his committee sat, he delivered 
a speech, which, after the day’s occurrences, went 
far to decide the election. A word too much of 


* Hansard, Debate on Carlisle Petition, 8rd April, 1827. 
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sympathy with the popular exasperation might have 
Jed to disastrous consequences; yet it was impos- 
sible for him to affect insensibility to the painful 
events of the day. He used the advantages they 
gave him with forbearance and skill, allaying the 
alarm of the few without abating the enthusiasm of 
the many. His subsequent canvass was a prolonged 
ovation: and no second ministerialist entered the 
field. On the hustings he reiterated his con- 
demnation of the existing Cor Law as equally 
hurtful to producers and consumers. He was in 
favour of a moderate differential duty, while he in- 
veighed against the obstinate retention of high im- 
posts on the chief necessaries and comforts of life, in 
order to keep up salaries, pensions, and sinecures. 
“But,” he added, “he could not flatter his hearers 
with a hope that this important question would meet 
with any serious attention while the House of Com- 
mons was constituted as it had theretofore been. He 
would boldly assert that the influence of the Ex- 
ecutive had too great a preponderance there. There 
were too many placemen who were under the patron- 
age of the Crown, and who, for obvious reasons, were 
resolved to maintain a high rate of expenditure.” 
With regard to Reform, he would sweep away all 
decayed boroughs, and transfer their representatives 
to larger constituencies. But auch a change would 
be of little avail if it were not accompanied by a 
reasonable and just extension of the franchise. 
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The friends of Mr James insisted that he should 1826, 
be once more put in nomination. The polling hed Rstaread, 
hardly commenced when a cry was raised that an 
orderly had just ridden into the market-place, and 
that a detachment of soldiers was at hand. Shouts 
of “more butchery” rose on every side. The Mayor, 
‘Mr Hodgson, vainly strove to restore order by de- 
claring he could not believe that the troops were in 
the town, #3 no requisition had been made for their 
presence. Sir James proposed that two gentlemen 
should be named at once on his part and that of his 
opponent to ascertain how the fact really stood. Mr 
William Brougham wes named on the popular side, 
and with a friend of Sir Philip Musgrave, soon dis- 
covered a troop of dragoons posted in one of the 
suburbs, Captain Wheeler, the officer in command, 
informed them that he was there by the express 
desire of the Mayor. It was not without difficulty - 
that Sir James succeeded in tranquillizing the people 
when this became known; and it was not until his 
Worship had signed an order for the military to with. 
draw to 8 distance of four miles that he ventured to 
make his way from the town-hall. Mr James had 
made no preparation for contesting the city, and the 
struggle, though an excited and angry one, was on the 
part of his adherents altogether hopeless, He received 
one hundred and forty unsolicited votes; but Sir Philip 
Musgrave bad two bundred and thirty-eight, and Sir 
James Greham two hundred and eighty-three. 
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In his speech on the declaration of the poll, he 
warned Lord Lonsdale “to beware how he straggled 
with the noble spirit of independence which was 
rising from the dormant state in which it had lain 
so long; and bid the Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
take care, or the lesson which had been taught him in 
Carlisle would be tanght him elsewhere.” These 
words were received as an intimation that the county 
representation would not be left undisputed when 
opportunity served, The flatterers of Lowther 
Castle scoffed at the menace thus thrown out in the 
excitement of a borough victory, and the master of 
Netherby was often asked with a sneer, “ When he 
meant to take the county by storm?” The day 
came sooner thun he or they anticipated, as we shall 
presently see. 

Elsewhere the results of the general election 
were less encouraging to the hope of popular pro- 
gress. In Westmoreland Mr Brougham was again 
defeated; in Northumberland Lord Howick and 
Mr Beaumont were beaten ; in Yorkshire Lord Mil- 
ton with difficulty obtained a hearing, and the repre- 
sentation was divided ; in Huntingdonshire Lord J. 
Russell lost his seat; and in Bedfordshire Mr Pym 
was ousted to make way for Mr M‘Queen, a strong 
opponent of Catholic claims. The No Popery cry 
was everywhere raised, at the bidding of the Govern- 
ment managers, and though in the principal towns 
no remarkable change took place, not a few borough 
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elections were lost and won thereby. In England 1027. 
the friends of resistance to emancipation decidedly 
gained strength; in Ireland things went the oppo- 
site way. The family of Beresford was deprived of 
the representation of Waterford, and that of Foster 
of the representation of Louth. The country grew 
daily more and more agitated as the influence of the 
Catholic Association became more generally felt, end 
towards the close of the year Government resolved 
upon initiating ex-officio prosecutions with a view of 
striking terror into its leaders, a course which the 
Liberal party in England highly disapproved. Before 
these proceedings could be brought to issue, Lord 
Liverpool, who for fifteen years had filled the office of 
Prime Minister, was struck with paralysis, and for 
some time the future policy of Government remained 
in suspense. 

At the opening of the session the King sent  Graattety 
message to the Commons, asking for an additional Pod 
grant out of the Consolidated Fund for the Duke 
and Duchess of Clarence. Ministers proposed on the 
16th February that £3000 a year should be settled 10 Pet. 
on the Prince, and £6000 8 year on the Princess 
during her life. Lord Althorpe objected, “that with 
distress and ruin running through every part of the 
Kingdom, and witha revenue deficient £4,000,000 in 
the course of the year, such ap addition should be pro- 
posed to the burthens of the people.” Mr Brougham, 

Mr Abercrombie, and others, took a similar view. On 
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a division, the grant was carried by 167 to 65, Sir J. 
Graham voting in the minority. 
The irritation caused by the conduct of the ma- 


at elections. gistrates at Carlisle during the recent election did not 


soon subside, and a petition was entrusted to the new 
member for presentation from Richard Pattison, the 
brother of one of the victims of the fray. Sir James 
brought the case before the House in a temperate 
speech, calling attention to the misuse of his author- 
ity on the part of the Mayor, and to the apparent 
need of re-asserting, in terms that might serve as a 
warning to others, the standing orders which for- 
bade the presence of a military force at elections. 
“ Badgering” a candidate was a popular pastime, 
that might no doubt be sometimes carried to excess, 
and he admitted that his colleague, Sir P. Musgrave, 
had had some reason to complain of the treatment 
he had experienced. But he contended that three 
hundred special constables formed a civic force 
amply sufficient to quell any disturbance that was 
likely to have arisen in a place like Carlisle; and 
what he complained of was, thet instead of relying 
on it, the Mayor, who was known to be a warm par- 
tizan, and whose partner was the conducting agent 
on the unpopular side, had without necessity called 
in a body of troops, bid them load and fix bayonets, 
and finally charge an unarmed and defenceless mul- 
titude.* With regard to what had occurred on the 
* Hansard, Debate on Carlisle petition, 8rd April, 1827, 
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subsequent day, he could bear witness to the peace- 1827. 
able demeanour of the crowd, until they were exas- 
perated by the ill-advised reaort of the Mayor a 
second time to the illegal expedient of introducing 

the soldiery. He disclaimed, however, any wish to 

press for the interposition of the House on the score 

of its violated privileges, and contented himself with 
moving that the petition be brought up. 

Mr D. W. Harvey, in moving for returns of the Baarin 
state of business in the Court of Chancery, drew 8 
vivid picture of the fearful evils of the state of arrear 
into which suits had fallen, owing to the inveterate 
habits of procrastination of Lord Eldon. The Attor- 
ney-General defended the Chancellor, and opposed 
the motion; Mr M. A. Taylor and Mr Hobhouse 
supported, while Mr Peel and Mr Canning resisted, 
what amounted to a vote of censure on their learned 
colleague. It was rejected by 132 to 66, Sir James 
voting with the latter. 

For many weeks the chief power in edministra- Vpallation 
tion remained in a state of abeyance; George IV. xing. 
could not make up his mind what to do. He feared 
to entrust the guidance of affairs to Mr Canning, 
whose growing popularity out of doors and growing 
courage in council he had long observed with cha- 
grin. In the affair of the recognition of the revolted 
Spanish Colonies, he had attempted in vain to trifle 
with the Foreign Secretary, and to make him re- 
nounce the pledge he had permitted him to give in the 
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name of Great Britain. Mr Canning’s peremptory 
refusal to submit to the sinister demand is a model 
in its way of courteous resistance on the part of a 
proud minister to the requirements of an unprinci- 
pled sovereign. Unknown and unsuspected at the 
time by those outside the innermost circle of the 
royal confidence, it failed to awaken the majority of 
the Cabinet to the real views of Mr Canning, He 
was known to be so poor, and remembered to have 
been so supple, his health was obviously so impaired, 
and office had become so much more than ever in- 
dispensable to him, that they could not persuade 
themselves he would really abandon it, no matter 
who was placed over his head as first minister, how- 
ever warmly he might threaten todo so. The King, 
whose insight into character was keener than that 
of those about him, read more clearly the ambitious 
heart of Canning, and hesitated to make a proposal 
whose issue, whatever it might be, he feared to learn. 
Week after week he remained at Windsor in a state 
of irresolution, the accounts of Lord Liverpool's 
state confirming daily more and more the hopeless- 
ness of his recovery. In Parliament little was said 
or done. The public suspense grew anxious; and 
at Holland House, and elsewhere, people began to 
ask whether the crisis must not end in Canning’s 
making friends with the Whigs. “It was,” said 
Sir James Graham, “the most exciting interval that 
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could be imagined, all parties being at fault, and 1827. 
neither King nor minister making any sign.” 
Lord Althorpe bad Jong distrusted and disliked Pa 
Mr Canning. “ If Canning,” he used to say, “ really 
thinks with us, why does he not resign? Catholic 
Emancipation could then be no longer resisted, and 
other great reforms would inevitably follow. I sus- 
pect that he courts us merely for our votes, and as 
soon as he can-do without them he will fall back 
upon the ‘Tories, and leave us only the shame of 
having been his dupes.”* He viewed with appre- 
hension the symptoms of an approaching coalition, 
und proposed to Mr Brougham to move an address 
to the Crown against any ministry founded on a 
system of compromise.t The proposal being de- 
clined, he called a meeting of his friends at his 
chambers in the Albany, when a resolution was 
taken adverse to all ideas of administrative fusion. 
Earl Grey, Lord Tavistock, Lord Milton, Lord George 
Cavendish, and Sir J. Hobhouse concurred in this 
view, while the Duke of Devonshire, Lords Holland, 
Lansdowne, and Carlisle, Messrs Brougham, and 
Tierney, and Sir F. Burdett leaned the opposite way. 
Meanwhile, the King had been persuaded to try Gaaning ine 
whether the Foreign Secretary would submit to have Inge, 
* Unpublished Memoirs of Earl Spencer, page 170. 


+ Boebuck’s History of tho Whig Ministry of 1890, vol 
i. p. 484, 
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an anti-liberal colleague named as Premier, while he 
should retain the office he then held and the leadership 
of the Commons. Mr Canning had made up his 
mind. During the suspense that occurred he had 
warily felt his way. He knew that he could count 
upon a large amount of support from the Whigs the 
moment he was known to be in danger; and con- 
scious that he was master of the position, he replied 
firmly but respectfully, declining the royal offer, 

In a conversation at Windsor the King opened 
his mind unreservedly to him on the Catholic 
question. After stating that even “at the time of 
his closest connection with Mr Fox” his opinions 
were decidedly adverse to concession, he asked, “what 
he should be able to say to those who relied on his 
firmness for the maintenance of the Protestant cause 
if he were to name what would be called a Catholic 
Prime Minister?” Mr Canning took the liberty 
of answering that question by another :—“ How 
should he be able to show his face to those to whom, 
in and out of Parliament, he hed always asserted 
(because he always believed) that the Catholic ques- 
tion was an open question, on which the members 
of the Government were free to act according to 
their own opinions, without entailing any disadvan- 
tageous consequences upon themselves, if he should 
allow it to be proved in bis person that those whose 
sentiments were favourable to the Roman Catholics 
were to be excluded, solely on account of those 
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sentiments, as much as the Catholics, from the 
highest elevations in the State, and from the greatest 
objects of ambition? He could not, therefore, con- 
sent that in his person such a principle should be 
established; and he felt bound honestly to tell his 
Majesty in plain terms that the substantive power 
of First Minister he must have, and what was 
more, must be known to have, or he must beg 
leave to retire from a situation which he could 
not longer fill, either with satisfaction to himself 
or with benefit to the King’s service.” * Thus 
foiled, George IV. relapsed into his former irresoln- 
tion, fearing to part with the minister whom he pro- 
fessed to regard as “ one who had placed the coun- 
try in a position with respect to Europe in which it 
had never stood before,” and ashamed to falsify the 
pledges he had given to others, never to place any 
man of his opinions at the bead of affairs. The 
Duke of Newcastle hoped to bring his waverings 
to an end by seeking an audience, in which he un- 
skilfully intimated his resolve and that of other peers 
to withdraw their support from Government in case 
Mr Canning were named First Minister. The King 
affected to be offended at what he termed unwarrant- 
able dictation, and seized upon the excuse to get out 
of his difficulty. He went through the form of in- 

* Minute of the Conversation correeted in presence of the 
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Canning and his Times. 
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ducing Mr Peel to propose to Mr Canning that the 
Duke of Wellington should be First Lord of the 
Treasary, all other offices remaining unchanged ; 
and upon the proposal being declined, he at length 
desired Mr Canning to form an administration, The 
Duke of Wellington, Lords Eldon, Bathurst, and 
Westmoreland, Mr Peel, Mr Goulburn, and Sir H. 
Hardinge refused to retain office, and it speedily be- 
came known that the Duke of Devonshire, Lords Lans- 
downe and Carlisle, Mr Tierney, and Mr Lambe had 
agreed to join the new Government. Mr Plunkett and 
Mr Robinson were raised to the pecrage; Sir James 
Scarlett became Attorney-General, and Mr Stanley 
{now Lord Derby} and Mr Spring Rice Under Se- 
eretaries of State; Sir James Mackintosh became 
Judge Advocate, and various other posts were con- 
ferred on persons holding similar opinions. At a 
numerous meeting of the Whigs held at Brookes’s, 
Mr Brougham, who had taken a prominent part in 
bringing about these arrangements, succeeded in 
carrying a resolution, with but few dissenticnts, in 
favour of the new Government.* It was upon this 
occasion that Sir F. Burdett made the speech, long 
afterwards remembered, in which he pronounced 
consistency to be the least of political virtues, and 
declared that, though as a party man he had been 
hitherto opposed to Mr Canning, he was ready “to stick 
his knecs into his back as long as it was necessary 
* Unpublished Memoirs of Ear] Spencer, p. 176. 
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to prevent the return of Lords Eldon and Sidmouth 18a. 
to power.” Sir J. Graham, not without reluctance 

at seeming to sever himself for the first time from 

Lord Althorpe, concurred in the course agreed on by 

the majority of the party, and with them took his 

seat on the ministerial side of the House, when it 1st May. 
yeassembled after the recess. 

The members of the new Government on vacat- epol 

ing their seats wore returned without opposition. The Mr Can 
prosecution of the Catholic leaders was abandoned. = 
The meetings of the Association were suspended. 
Ireland, so long agitated, seemed to have been 
suddenly tranquillized at the prospect of a tolerant 
and impartial administration of the laws. It was 
evident that the business of the much-interrupted 
session must be speedily brought to a close. But, 
short as was the allotted interval, it proved long 
enough for faction to do its deadly work, A system- 
atic opposition was organized among the ex-ministers 
and their adherents, which had for ita unconcealed 
object the destruction of the man whose genius they 
envied, and whose popular sympathies they feared. 
Mr Peel, who had taken his seat on the ministerial side 
below the gangway, stated that his reason for quit- 
ting office wes his unchanged opinion on the Catholic 
question. 

When General Gascoigne waa about to Dring gra May. 
forward a motion in regard to the Shipping Interest, 

‘Mr G. R. Dawson, late Under Secretary, interposed 
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with a demand that the patents appointing Mr Tierney 
Master of the Mint, and Sir J. Macintosh Judge 
Advocate, should be Jaid on the table. He proceeded 
in a tone of acrimony to assail the motives and in- 
tentions of the new Government and its supporters, 
accusing the Premier of “ trickery and playing out a 
farce,” and the Liberals with “ sinking their old prin- 
ciples of reform and religious liberty for the sake of 
office.” Mr Brougham, from behind the ministers, 
defended the new alliance with great energy. Lord 
J, Russell stated that some time before he had tried 
to induce the Whig leaders to make Reform a party 
question, and that thereupon it had been considered 
by them, but that their determination was, in the 
event of their coming into power, not to make it a 
Cabinet measure. He had himself indeed so little hope 
of its” success, that he had already stated publicly 
he had no intention of bringing the subject again 
under discussion. The personal attack on Mr 
Canning was resumed a few days later by Sir HI. 
Hardinge, who said that “the Catholics had 
heen sacrificed fo the desire for office, while just 
evough had been done to alarm the Protestants of 
the Empire.” Lord Althorpe, who until then had 
Tetained his old seat on the left of the chair, imme- 
dintely rose and declared that he could no longer 
yemain acquiescent or silent :— 

“ When first he bad seen the liet of the new Government, he 
coufesued it was his wish, if not his expectation, that he might 
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be able generally to support it. That wish sud that expecta. 
tion had been much increased by the discussions that had 
since taken place, Some doubts might, in the first instance, 
have suggested themselves to hia mind regarding the june- 
tion which had been formed between the now head of the 
Government, and some of the friends with whom he usually 
acted; but those doubts he was bound to declare were now 
removed. It was impossible not to see that the time was 
arrived when they must choose between an administration 
actuated by liberal and enlightened principles and one of Tory- 
ism in its most objectionable form. From the new Prime Min- 
jater he differed widely on two most importants pointe, namely, 
Parliamentary Reform and the repeal of the Test Act. Tle was 
sorry to find that there wasa Government with which on these 
topics he could not agree, bat he should be worse than a mad- 
man if, upon that account, he should refuse w go along with 
men with whom on so many other subjects he cordially con- 
curred, and whom it was obvious they could not replace with 
Detter. He thought, he must own, that the Catholic ques- 
tion ought to be brought forward as a Cabinet measure, 
‘because of ite vast importance, and because it could never be 
raised 60 effectually as in that shape. But if he voted against 
gentlemen opposite because they declined to discuss it at 
present as 2 Cabinet measure, he should displace them to 
bring into power those who would make it indeed a Govern. 
ment question, only because they were resolved never to yield 
it, Upon these grounds he should give the new Government 
his most decided support.” 


So saying, he crossed the floor, and took his seat 
behind the ministers, 
The impression made by this brief but striking 
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address both in and out of the House may well be 
imagined. It left Mr Canning without a Liberal 
adversary in the Commons of any weight or influ- 
ence, and he had thenceforth to deal only with his for- 
ier colleagues there. Sir James Graham was beyond 
ineasure delighted at finding himself once more side 
hy side with the man to whom he looked up with 
inost respect and affection in public life. The differ- 
ence between them had been of but a few days 
duration, aud many yeurs clapsed before they dis- 
agreed on any material question again. 

But there was another member of the party on 
whom Lord Althorpe’s speech produced a very dif- 
ferent effect. Lord Grey had, in 1807, been driven 
from the Foreign Office by an opposition which in- 
stalled Mr Canning in his room ; and twenty years 
had not appeased his resentful egotism. On several 
questions of domestic and foreign policy he had in 
the interim been obliged to concur with bis carly 
competitor in eloquence and fame ; but his personal 
jealousy and aversion grew only the stronger as the 
lines of demarcation between them became less dis- 
tinet ; and when the schism came between the pro- 
gressive and the retrograde sections of Lord Liver- 
pool's Cubinet, he instinctively showed his sympathy 
with the latter, eliciting their vehement cheers by his 
defence of the coursethey had taken, and by the bitter- 
ness of his taunts directed against his and their former 
associates now in coalition. Long exiled from office, 
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he probably entertained little hope of ever regaining 
power, Ilis sins against George IV. were not to be 
forgiven; by half the Liberal party in the Com- 
mons he was looked on with distrust; but in the 
Lords he consoled himself with the leadership of a 
small minority, whom his haughty waywardness did 
not embarrass, because they had for many years 
nothing to loxe or gain. And had Mr Canning suc- 
ceeied in fornfing an administration out of the wreck 
of the old one, with such aid only as the Tory party 
might have supplied, Lord Grey would have looked 
superciliously on, and contented himself with a glit- 
tering sarcasm or two at their incorrigibility. But 
when to man the new ship his detested rival songht 
to impress his peculiar crew, all his slumbering envy, 
hatred, and malice wakened, and imperiously he 
forbade their enlistment under him. There were 
some whose neglect of his arrogant veto gave him 
comparatively little concern ; perhaps some might he 
named whom he would have parted with gladly. But 
the severance of Lords Lansdowne, Carlisle, and 
Holland wounded him sore; he was vexed that Mr 
Tierney, Mr Stanley, and Mr William Lamb should 
have agreed to take office ; and Lord Aithorpe’s defec- 
tion stung him to the quick. Ie now stood nearly 
alone, and if he was to be avenged he must single- 
handed avenge himself. He had not been asked to take 
office, hecause he would certainly have refused, and 
because Mr Canning, who understood human nature 
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well, felt that his own position would not be strength- 
ened thereby. But though he hardly expected an in- 
vitation, he was mortified beyond measure at seeing 
the best and the most of the party he had nominally 
Jed so long, enlist under the only'man of whom he was 
thoroughly jealous. [He could not impugn the motives 
of those for whom all his life he had professed the 
greatest esteem ; but his utterance was almost choked 
when he first came to speak of them as “his noble 
friends opposite,” and asked them in language, fault- 
lessly courtcous, but implacably bitter, whether they 
had not agreed to sink the Catholic question upon 
entering the new Cabinet. It was upon the refusal 
to do so that hic and his colleagues had sacrificed office 
twenty ycars before, and from that course he could 
never depart while he remembered his rights as a 
citizen, and the obligations of his Privy Councillor’s 
oath to give at all tines honest advice to the Crown. 
Of the new Premier he spoke in terms of mingled 
insult and scorn; and of his late colleagues as men 
who had been perfectly justified in refusing to serve 
under him.* 

Lord Holland, whose devotion to the cause of 
civil and religious liberty had been quite as un- 
swerving, repudiated with dignity the exclusive tone 
of virtue assumed by Lord Grey, and calmly rebuked 
his insolence and injustice by reminding him that 
when “all the talents” had occupied the Government, 

© Hansard, Debate in the Lorde, 10th May, 1827. 
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bench, the Catholic question had been postponed, 1827. 
but not retarded or thereby betrayed. Lord Lans- 
downe repelled the imputation of the conlition being 

the fruit of intrigue, and added, that “ for himself 

he could only say that he had never heen even on 

such terms of acquaintance with Mr Canning as 

their respective situations in society might have ren- 
dered probable, and that there never had been the 
slightest approximation towards a junction before 

the events of the preceding fortnight.* 

With all the admiration he was disposed to feel opinion of 
for Lord Grey, Sir James condemned as strongly ae 
as any of thuse around him, this ebullition of blind 
and selfish rage. Lord Grey condemned agitation 
in Ireland; and he saw that Mr Canning’s cleva- 
tion to power had, like a spell, lulled the storm. 

Tfe professed to consider Lords Eldon and Sitmouth 
as enemics to the constitutional rights of the subject ; 
yet he laboured with all his night, and, as the event 
proved, not unsuccessfully, to restore the asccnd- 
ancy of their principles in the administration, 
IIc had been made aware from the first of all the 
negotiations which had led to the junction with Mr 
Canning, and his most intimate friends and nearest 
connections had sanctioned the course thus taken. 
Yet, because his personal Ivadership was compro- 
mised, he not only refused to acquiesce in the judg- 
ment of the whole of his party, but lent his aid to a 
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factious opposition, who, in the words of Sir James, 
“Rent the proud heart and shortened the existence 
of a great minister.”* Canning’s genius Lord Grey 
could not deny ; his success was but an aggravating 
circumstance ; but his crime, not to be forgiven by 
the opulent Fart and the great majority of the peers, 
was that he possessed neither money nor blood ; 
and these were about the only things recognized 
by Lord Grey as warranting a claim to political 
power, 

Night after night Mr Canning was assailed by his 
late colleagues and their personal connections with 
every species of vituperation. Sir James remarked 
with painful interest the progress of the inveterate 
fend, which nothing could allay; and learned from 
Lord W. Bentinck and others, at first with inere- 
dulity and. then with wonder, how a man like Mr 
Canning could suffer, as he was too truly said to do, 
frotn the attacks of those who, till recently, hnd been 
his partizans and colleagues. He knew not then 
what it was to be subjected to such an ordeal; and 
he never was doomed to pass through it, with physical 
strength undermined, with private fortune broken, 
and with the miserable consciousness that amid 
all the flatteries and blandishments bestowed on 
him at Court, his tennre of office was not worth 
an hour's purchase, from the moment his sovereign 


* Hansard, Debate on places held by Priry Councillors, 
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should be shown the way to get rid of him, 187. 
Friends and admirers bid Mr Canning seek repose ; 
but sleep had forsaken his cyclids ; the ambitious cur- 
Tent of his blood was chilled; the goal of life towards 
which he had so long strained was won, and yet in 
winning, lost ; the actress’s son had been at length 
made to feel that neither the consent of the Crown 
nor the acclamation of the people could enable him 
to be Prime Minister of England. On the 8th 
August the broken-hearted statesman sunk to rest at 
the Duke of Dev onshire’s villa near Chiswick, in the 
same room where Mr Fox had expired just twenty 
years before. 

On Lord Goderich being nained Premier, Lord succeeded 
Carlisle entered the Cabinet, as Privy Scal ; and by Uae, 
way of trimming the balance of parties, the King 
insisted on Mr Ierries, one of those who had lately 
refused to retain office under Mr Canning, being 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer. Distrusting the 
purpose with which this was done, Lord Lansdowne 
waited on his Majesty, and expressed his wish to re- 
sign. But George IV. desired to sce the coalition 
die, without incurring the direct responsibility for its 
death. He therefore disclaimed all sinister inten- 
tions, and persuaded the Marquis to remain. Mr 
Huskisson was abroad when he received the intelli. 
gence of Mr Canning’s death; and on reaching Eng- 
land he assured his widow that no consideration 
should ever induce him to act again with those who 
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18%, had contributed to that event.* He was recog- 
nized by the friends of Mr Canning as their new 
chief; and the leadership of the House of Commons 
was by gencral consent conceded to him. 

Mr iwkis — Mr Huskisson had long been personally liked 

sem and hin 

ftiewls and valued by the Liberals, and especially by the 
more advanced section. He asked Lord Althorpe to 
be chairman of the Finance Committee, at the be- 
ginning of the session of 1823, believing that no 
abler or more independent person could be found to 
occupy that position, and because he was at heart 
anxious for measures of economical reform, such 
as his Lordship and his friends were accustomed to 
advocate. Mr Iferries entertained very different 
views, and demurred to a selection made without 
his privity. ‘Their disagreement upon the subject 
was made the occasion for the break-np of the ad- 
ministrution, But it was generally understood that 
its doom had previously been sealed, and that had 
this difference been reconciled, others equally fatal 
would specdily have been formd. Upon the fall 
of the Goderich administration the Whigs resumed 
their seats in opposition, ‘The friends of Mr Can- 
ning, strange to say, conscnted to retain office 
under the Duke of Wellington, one of the induce. 
ments held out to them being that Mr Huskisson 
should continue to lead the House of Commons. 


* Biograpbical Sketch, prefixed to Mr Huskisson’s Speeches, 
p. 17. 
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But little real unity of feeling existed in the new 198 
Cabinet ; and when, upon the difference arising out 

of the discussions on the East Retford Enfranchise- 

ment Bill, Mr Huskisson, Lord Dudley, Lord Palmers- 

ton, and Mr Grant resigned, it was felt that on ques- 

tions of general policy they agreed more nearly with 
those who had been their colleagues in the preced- 

ing year than those with whom they had been more 
recently associated. 

From this time a great deal of intercourse took Interpure 
place between Mr Huskisson and Lord Althorpe, Hasbwon. 
Sir J. Graham shared their intimacy, and became 
2 particular favourite of the ex-minister. In spite of 
his radical Jeanings and unorthodox notions with 
regard to banking, there was much in the young 
pamphieteer that pleased him. [fe had read “ Corn 
and Currency ” with no ordinary interest, and at heart 
he approved of many things in it which ecrtain Whig 
friends of the writer deemed heretical. Mr [uskis- 
son, in his life-long battle against monopoly, was 
obliged to disclose his: views of economical reform 
one by one. Had he done otherwise, he would have 
been able to accomplish no practical change what- 
ever, and he was essentially a man desirous of 
working out in substantial results those portions of 
theoretical truth which from time to time he found 
applicable troubling himself little how imperfect the 
symmetry might be of his transitional system. Bnt 
though as yet he said nothing about ulterior objects 
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of fiscal and financial improvement, they were ever 
present to his mind, and he noted with pleasure the 
kindling of congenial hopes in the minds of those 
not restrained by official responsibility from letting 
their light shine before men. THe hailed with satis. 
faction the promulgation of opinions favourable to the 
opening of the China trade, to » modification of the 
Bank Act, und above all to a revision of national 
burthens by means of an Income tax.* His time 
for avowing these scntiments had not come, but he 
rejoiced to see attention directed towards them by 
others ; and no immaturity of concoption or rash- 
ness of expression led him to undervalue the worth 
of such aid. In his new acquaintance there was 
soucthing more of pretension and of the sir of a 
man of fashion than suited his essentially prosaic 
temperament. ‘There was, however, infinitely more 
to be liked and valued. On Reform and the 
Carrency he professed opinions which Mr TIuskisson 
did not approve, and his notion of a fixed duty on 
corn equivalent to the peculiar burthens on land 
the great free-trade minister believed to be imprac- 
ticable. But the object they aimed at was the same, 
namely, without injuring agricultural industry to 
sceure for the community at large the best supply of 
the best food, on the best terms, and this Mr Huskis- 


* Biographical Memoir of Mr Huskisson, from authentic 
soureea, preiised to his Speeches, vol. i. p. 212. 
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son had satisfied himself, and soon satisfied his young 1828. 
friend and admirer, could best be dono by a modifi- 
cation of the sliding scale of duties on the import of 
foreign corn. 

On the introduction of the Corn Bill of 1828, of foaled 
which Mr IIuskisson was avowedly the author, he mie. 
declared that, — : 


“ The object, as it seemed to him, of the House should be 81s March, 
to pasa a measure which men might believe and look upon to 
be a lasting if not conclusive one; an award, if he might be 
allowed the expression, between the exaggerated prejudices 
entertained against ull freedom of trade ov the one side, and 
the exaggerated hopes which might have been coneeived by 
the other; a measure, which if it was not the very best which 
could be introduced, might yet be ono which ehould prove an 
adjustment of the question, so long agitated with so much 
inconvenience to society. * * * He believed the measure then 
proposed was one more likely to abate those angry squabbles 
which the absence of final measures had given rise to, than any 
other that in the present condition of the country could be in- 
troduced. As for those who objected to it on the score that the 
interests of agriculture were not sufficiently protected, and who 
professed themselves pleased with the act of 1815, he could only 
say that while he lamented, from the bottum of his heart, the 
‘mass of evil and misery, and destruction of capitul, which that 
Jaw in the course of its twelve years’ operation hud produced, 
he did believe that he could make it distinctly appear, if the 
moment were a proper one, that its effect as far an regarded 
the agriculturists themselves, had been to keep the prices of 
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produce lower for those twelve years than they would have 
een, even if the trade in corn had been entirely open.” * 


‘The new bill had the cordial support of Lord 
Althorpe, Mr Brougham, Sir J. Graham, and all 
their friends; and the confidence and respect in 
which Mr Huskisson was held as the chief financial 
reformer of his day gave to his reasonings, whatever 
may be thought of them now, a weight and influ- 
cnce not easy to resist. It was not long, indeed, 
hefore opinions more advanced began to be pro- 
claimed by some of those who in 1828 had received 
Mr Ifuskisson’s measure of compromise with satis- 
faction. But Sir dames, whose feclings of personal 
regard for him wore deep and Jasting, and who 
always gratefully confessed how much he owed to 
his wise and gontle teaching, was slow to renounce 
the terms of “the award” hetween conflicting inter- 
cats carefully and deliberately settled by him, 

In December, 1827, a vacancy had been caused 
in the representation of Cumberland by the death 
of Mr Curwen, and in accordance with the wishes 
of his Liberal friends, Sir James accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, and presented himself as a candidate 
for the county. The part he had taken in county 
politics in 1820 led him to doubt whether he should 
have the support of Lord Carlisle, and it was 


* Corn Importation Bill, March, 1828. Tushisson's 
Speeches. vol. iii. p. 257. 
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under this impression that he wrote the following 
letter :— 
“Netherby, 11th December, 1827. 
“My Deaz Loan, 

“Mr Curwen died yesterday; and I have 
resolved to abandon my seat for Carlisle, and to declare my- 
eelf a candidate for the county. 1f family connection, past 
intimacies, long habits of good neighbourhood, and general 
coincidence in political opinions could authorize we to rely 


with confidence on the support of any friend, I should turn A 


to your Lordship withovt a fear. Iam aware, however, that 
you may fairly be of opinion, that on o similar oeeasion I 
acted unkindly towards you, and that the present is not an 
unfit opportunity of marking your disapprobation. Tt would 
be tedious and probably useless to enter now on my vindiea- 
tion. T choose rather, not blinking the recollection of that 
transaction, to throw myself on your generosity, and to trust 
to my general character as it may now stand in your Lord- 
ship's estimation. 

“Tf on the whole you think me worthy of the high station 
of representing my native county, no past differences will, I 
am confident, prevent you from giving me your support on 
public grounds; if your opinion should be unfavourable, I 
must ever regret that I have failed to conciliate the individaal 
whose esteem I should most value, and whose support would 
be my greatest honour. 

“T shall be anxious to hear your Lordship's decision; but 
be it what it may I must ever continue, 

“ With sincere regard and respect, 
“Your faithful and obedient 
“J.B G. Granax.” 
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The circumstance thus alluded to was indeed 
one sufficiently trying to the temper of the person 
addressed. As Lord Morpeth he had sat for some 
years for Camborland, and so long as the Liberals 
were content with one representative he was toler- 
ably secure of not being opposed. In the excite- 
ment of the public mind, however, at the accession 
of George IV., the cry, as already stated, was raised 
that Cumberland ought to return two men of the 
Blue party ; and no one took a more decided part 
in urging the adoption of this course than Mr Gra- 
ham. Lord Morpeth did not believe that it would 
be found possible to carry two Liberals, as the event 
proved, and not choosing to be forced into an ex- 
pensive contest, of which the issue was, to say the 
least of it, extremely doubtful, he withdrew. Mr Cur- 
wen took the seat thus vacated, and Sir John Low- 
ther, without difficulty, retained the other. Lord 
Carlisle did not suffer the recollection of these trans- 
actions, however, to weigh with him when asked for 
his support by Sir James, and his prompt reply con- 
tained an assurance of cordial good-will, and the 
geucrous recognition of claims founded on personal 
fitness for the coveted post. In a letter from his son 
fo a mutual friend, about the same time, a similar 
feeling was expressed. No one could possess, he 
said, higher claims to represent the county than Sir 
Jaues Graham, and no better choice could be made.* 

. © Letter from Lord Morpeth to Mrs Howard of Corby. 
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“Lord Lonsdale viewed with undisguised aversion 182°. 
the candidature of the “Radical Baronet,” as he ante 
called him. But Sir James was not to be de- * 
terred by a political nickname, or the threat of a 
ery of No Popery, from stoutly maintaining his 
principles. Ho everywhere told the ’states-men that 
he meant to vote for Parliamentary Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation. He had no desire, indeed, 

“to swamp the influence of property in the representa- 

tion ;” and if he had his way he would try “to satisfy 

the Catholics without injuring the Church.” As 8 
candidate for Cumberland in 1828, he could not be 
expected to enter into any detailed discussion of the 
subject ; but he intimated frankly the tendency of 

his opinions on the question. In 1825 a settlement Faablished 
of the question had been proposed and carried in Irland. 
the House 6f Commons, but defeated by the inter- 
position of the Duke of York in the Peers, to which 

he always looked back with regret. It contained a 
provision for the payment by the State of the 
Catholic clergy in Ireland, a measure which “had 

he then been in Parliament, he would have undoubt- 

edly supported,” * as the only one that could really 
secure the Anglican establishment in that country 

from ultimate subversion. ‘To avert such an event 

he was ready to make great personal sacrifices. He 


© Hansard, Speech on Mr Ward's motion to inquire 
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now hazarded his return for Cumberland, rather 
than forego his liberty of voting for what he deemed 
justice to the Catholics ; and six years later we shall 
find him relinquishing power rather than compro- 
mise the principle of a Church establishment. The 
feeling that animated him on both occasions was the 
same. He was early convinced, and he died in the 
conviction, that an Established Church was an essen- 
tial element of the constitution; and that whatever 
anomalies or difficulties its preservation might entail, 
it was the duty of the Legislature to maintain its 
existence intact in each part of the United Kingdom. 
But in Ireland, where the Anglican communion had 
always been but a small minority of the people, he 
was persuaded that a Protestant establishment could 
only be securely maintained hy compensating the 
pastors of the majority for the loss of the territorial 
revenues that had formerly belonged to them. His 
personal popularity was such that no antagonist 
could be induced to enter the field; and the ‘Lories 
thought it best to be content with one seat, and to 
suffer him without a contest to oceupy the other. 
Throughout the remainder of the struggle for the 
removal of Catholic Disabilities, no one was found 
more punctually at his post, and few rejoiced more 
sinoerely in the triumph of religious freedom. But 
he was deeply penetrated with the conviction that 
for the sake of personal and party consistency 
concession had been deferred, until the evils of 
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delay had become almost irreparable, and the op- 1828. 
portunities of settling the question in a safe and 
statesman-like manner had been irredeemably lost. 
Sir James took little part in the debates of this 
year, and seemed more bent upon acquainting him- 
self minutely with the details of public business, and 
with the forms of parliamentary procedure, than 
upon premature display. He felt that he had not Memerion 
yet acquired the secret of success in debate. Though 
dainty and self-possessed, his manner of speaking 
‘was not calculated to produce any great effect on the 
House. Every phrase was studied, and every ca- 
dence measured by his fastidious ear. But it was 
too palpably so. He was still, as Burdett said of 
him, “emphatically a dandy.” His intonation, occa- 
sionally fine, was too often finical, and a morbid 
fear of the appenrance of vulgar excitement restrained 
him from resorting to those arts of gesture which 
have helped most orators to produce effect. He 
early acquired the habit, when speaking in public, 
of placing one hand behind his back, and limiting 
his action to an occasional wave or slight uplifting 
of the other. When he had acquired the weight of 
experience, and was felt to speak with authority, 
the gravity of such an attitude harmonized well with 
his deliberate and didactic utterance. In the pam- 
phleteer baronct, rising from a back bench behind 
Mr Hume, with a well-dressed head of glossy black 
hair, a very high shirt collar, a very close-fitting blue 
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coat, and a very striking waistcoat, it rather served 
to heighten the impression of foppery, which the 
House of Commons never likes, and to provoke the 
sneer from antagonists that he would be worth more 
to his friends when he took less account of himself. 
He was not unconscious of his own deficiency, 
though he failed to detect its fnndamental causes. 
He fancied at times that he should never attain the 
mastery he so ardently coveted ; “I have tried it 
every way,” he once said, “extempore, from notes, 
and committing all to memory, and I can’t do it. 
T don’t know why it is, but I’m afraid I shall never 
succeed.” * 

Towards the close of the Session he could not 
tesist the temptation of moving for a Committee of 
Inquiry on the first reading of a bill for limiting the 
circulation of Seotch notes to the portion of the king- 
dom lying beyond the Border. The opportunity thus 
presented itself of expounding certain of his opinions 
on the subject of currency, which neither of his 
economic friends, Lord Althorpe or Mr Huskisson, 
could persuade him to forego. 


“Sir J, Graham said he always roso in that Honse with 
embarrassment, and on that occasion he felt greater embarrase- 
ment than usual, when he recollected the magnitude and the 
difficulty of the subject with which he had to deal He had 
voted for the Bill of 1819. He had then yielded to a doctrine 
‘which experience and subsequent considerstion had proved to 


* Ez relations Sit Francis Baring. 
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him to be the most palpable folly that ever had been palmed 
upon that House as sound and wise policy. Misled by Mr 
Ricardo, who stated that the whole difference of the standard 
value would be the difference between the value estimated 
by the mint and the market price of gold—and that the differ- 
ence would be no more than five per cent.—misled by that 
suthority, he had unhappily yoted for the Bill of 1819. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had surprised him by stating 
that twenty-two millions of sovereigns were then in circula- 
tion, But were all that had been issued in actual circulation ? 
The proposed Bill was unnecessary, because Scotch notes, 
a8 the Committes of 1826 bad reported, did not displace the 
gold currency of England to any extent. But in the Border 
districts, one of which he represented, Scotch notes circulated, 
and men of all opinions concurred in petitioning that they 
might not be deprived of the advantages they afforded. Seven- 
eighths of the rent of his own estate had been paid in the 
paper currency of Scotland, and no loss had been sustained 
in that district by failures of persons issuing such notes. Mr 
Goulburn had said that there was a natural antipathy be- 
tween s pound note and a sovereign; yet on one side of a line 
which he could jump over they were asked to make gold the 
only circulating medium below £5, and on the other paper. 
‘Waa ever anything more anomalous than this proposed by 
any set of Ministers? Lord Liverpool and Lord Goderich, 
in their letter to the Bank of England during the pressure of 
1826, had favourably contrasted the stability of the Scotch 
banks contemporaneoualy with the failure of those in England. 
Tt was not then the system of currency that was in fault, but 
the system of banking. Why not try to amend what was 
faulty instead of meddling with what worked well? Mr 
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Locke, in speaking of the evils attendant upon a diminished 
or diminishing smount of currency, had said, ‘The exigencies 
‘sod uses of money not lessening with ita quantity, and 
it being in the same proportion to be employed and 
distributed, still, ao much as its quantity is lessened, s0 
must the share of every one who has s right to this money be 
the lesa, whether he be land-holder for his goods, or labourer 
for his hire, or merchant for his brokerage. The land-holder 
usually finds it first, bceause money failing and falling short, 
people have not so much money as formerly to lay out, and 
80 lees money is brought to market, by which the price of 
things must necessarily fall. Tho labourer feels it next, 
for when the Iand-holder’s rent falls, he must either abate 
the Isbourer’s wages, or not employ, or not pay him. The 
merchant feels it last, and will be sure to leave our na- 
tive commodities unbought on the hands of the farmer 
or manufacturer. People not perceiving the money to be 
gone, are apt to be jeslous one of another; and each sus 
pecting another's inequality of gain to rob him of his share, 
every one will be employing his skill and power the best 
he can to retrieve it again, and to bring money into his 
pocket in the same plenty as formerly. But thie is but 
scrambling smong ourselves, and helps no more against our 
wants than the putting on a short coverlet will, amongst them 
that lie together, preserve them all from cold, Somo will 
starve, unless the father of the family provide better and en- 
Isrge the scanty covering. This pulling and contest is usually 
between the landed man snd the merchant, with whom I join 
the monied man. ‘The landed man finds himself aggrieved by 
the falling of his rents and the straitening of his fortune, 
while the monied man keeps up hia gain, and the merchant 
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thrives and grows rich by trade. These he thinks steal his 
income into their pockets, build their fortunes on his ruin, 
and engross more of the riches of the nation than comes to 
their share. He therefore endeavours by laws to keep up the 
value of land, which he suspecta leasaned by the others’ excess 
of profit; but all in vain, the cause is mistaken, and the 
remedy too. It is not the monied man’s gains that makes 
land fall, but the want of money, and lessening of our tres- 
Bure, wasted by extravagant expenses and a mismanaged 
trade, which the land alwaya is the first to feel’ Hume's 
worda were these: ‘A nation whose money decreases, is 
actually weaker and more miserable then another nation 
which possesses no more money, but is on the increasing 
hand. The alterations in the quantity of money are not 
immediately attended with proportionable alterations in tho 
Price of commodities ; there is always an interval before mat- 
tera be adjusted to their new situation, and this interval is as 
pernicious to industry when money is diminishing as it 
is advantageous when it is increasing. The workman has 
not the same employment from the manufacturer, though 
he paya the eame price for everything in the market. 
The farmer cannot dispose of his corn and cattle, though 
he must pay the same rent to his landlord. The poverty, 
beggary, and sloth, which must ensue, are easily foreseon. 
But in every kingdom into which money flows with greater 
sbundance than formerly, everything takes a new face; the 
merchant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more 
diligent and skilful, and even the farmer follows the plough 
with more alacrity and attention.’ *® 

The foregoing passages as cited from Locke and 


® Hansard, 8rd June, 1828, 
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Hume may serve to illustrate his singular tendency 
to make quotations of unusual length, He pro- 
ceeded to review with great minuteness the policy 
which had been pursued since 1819, and ended by 
moving for a Committee of Inquiry into the sub- 
ject before any further steps should be taken. Mr 
Huskisgon and Mr Peel resisted the amendment, 
as calculated to unsettle men’s minds on the sub- 
ject of the currency, and to create doubts as to the 
determination of the legislature to adhere to a gold 
standard. Mr A. Baring and Mr Denison declined 
to vote for the proposition of a committee, not because 
they were satisfied with the policy ministers had pur- 
sued, but because they were not prepared to under- 
take the responsibility of initiating a different system 
and urging its adoption on the House. The former 
declared his opinion, however, that the great aim 
should be to keep the currency expanding in propor- 
tion to the growth of trade, which could only be 
done, he thought, by means of paper money, 
founded on a gold standard. The latter confessed 
that at one time he and Mr Ellice had together 
devoted much labour and research to the question of 
the true value of gold as « foundation for paper cir- 
culation; but when at the end of their consultations 
they found themselves differing widely as to the 
standard worth of the sovereign, he gave up all 
idea of stirring the matter further, convinced that 
every change of value, in whatever direction made, 
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was in itself a source of practical evil that could 8%. 
hardly be exaggerated. Lord Howick, Mr Attwood, 

Sir F. Burdett, Sir M. W. Ridley, Sir J. Wrottesly, 

and Mr Liddell, spoke in favour of the amendment, 
which after two nights’ debate was rejected. 

Frequent allusion was made during the debate to Reports of 
the speech of the mover of the amendment, the sy Debane 
ability displayed-in which was admitted by all. The 
yeport in Hansard hardly accounts for such compli- 
ments. It is in some parts ingenious, clever, and 
forcible, but as a whole it gives one the impression 
of incompleteness in delivery of what the speaker 
had designed and intended to say. But the report 
may have been either fragmentary when originally 
taken, or curtailed unskilfully for republication. 
Members of the House of Commons were Jess con- 
sulted in those days as to the accuracy of the reports 
given of their speeches in the daily prints, and we 
are compelled to believe that what we find set down 
to the rhetorical account of Mr Fox, Mr Pitt, Mr 
Canning, and Mr Plunkett, in the volumes of the Par. 
Tiamentary Debates, affords us but a very inadequate 
notion of what they actually said. Of the last- 
named of these illustrious persons, Sir James Mack- 
intosh has said that he would have been superior 
to any one of his day, had he devoted his rare 
talents more to politics and less to law. Yet 
we seek in vain for the sustaining proofs of the 
influence we know that be exercised over the reason 
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and feeling of the House of Commons on many 
remarkable occasions: and when at the close of 
life a friend, every way qualified for the task, under- 
took to edit his speeches, and requested him to 
allow some of them to be read over to him for 
his correction, his severe taste was so offended by 
the clumsy rendering of noble thoughts, and his self- 
complacency so disturbed by the comparative poverty 
of the language ascribed to him, that he invariably 
seized the first pretence for creating a diversion in 
favour of luucheon or a morning walk, and at length 
the undertaking was abandoned in despair. 

Tt was in the course of this session that Sir James 
bogan to take an active part in the important por- 
tion of the business of the House which is done in 
Sclect Committees. IIe was probably not considered 
of sufficient standing to be nominated on that of 
Finanee ; but he was chosen a member of those 
appointed to inquire into Criminal Commitments, 
Schools of Anatomy, Removal of Irish Paupers, 
Relicf of Able-bodied Poor, and Expense of Printing 
Votes and Papers,—a tolerably sufficient indication of 
his readiness to take his share of the more laborious 
work of the House, and of his supposed fitness to do 
so, The familiarity he had already acquired with the 
details of local business at quarter sessions, and in 
connection with the Poor Law, qualified him for 
entering upon these investigations in a practical 
spirit. It was not now for the first time that he 
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made trial of his power of sifting evidence, and 1828. 
riddling the truth out of reluctant or evasive 
witnesses. But it was in his capacity as a member 

of Select Committees that he became known for its 
porsession ; and it was undoubtedly through its con- 

stant exercise in that capacity that he acquired a 
Proficiency therein that may be said to have been 
almost unrivalled. 

Before the secession of the Canningites from the Repos! of 
administration, a majority of the House of Commons, reset 
of whom the new member for Cumberland was one, 
hud decided that the Test Act should be repealed : 
and the Duke of Wellington, true to his principle of 
making the bost of his position, whatever it might 
happen to be, told his colleagues that he thought 
they had better make a merit of necessity, by 
admitting the Dissenters to municipal and corporate 
offices, rather than Jet fall the reins, and leave the 
King in the hands of the Whigs. The resolution of 
the Cabinet to forego its known opinions on this 
branch of the great question of religious liberty, 
was naturally hailed as a triumph by the Opposition ; 
aud great fear came upon all those who believed the 
existence of the Church to be in danger, when at 
the close of the Session certain words of ominous im- 
port fell from the Premier in the House of Lords, 
regarding his desire that some way might be found 
of accommodating the differences that had so long 
distracted Ireland. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND RETRENCHMENT. 
1829—1880. 


Tae parliamentary year 1829 was occupied 


Reprewnts With the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, and 
wut the many exciting incidents that preceded and 


4th March, 


followed it. With one of these only is the name 
of Sir J. Graham associated in a way which 
requires notice. Mr Peel had accompanied the 
avowal of his conviction that emancipation could 
no longer be resisted with the resignation of his seat 
for Oxford ; and upon an appeal to the electors of 
the University he was rejected by a large majority. 
The Home Secretary was compelled to purchase a 
seat at Westbury; and Sir Robert Inglis entered 
the House of Commons as representative of Oxford. 
When presenting petition numerously signed 
against the Catholic Relief Bill, the new member 
took occasion to remark upon the many individuals 
of distinction in science, letters, and art, who were 
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opposed to the measure; and he expressed his belief 182. 
that a decided preponderance of the intelligence, 
learning, and rising talent of the country, as well as 
of the population generally, was adverse to con- 
cession, 

Sir J. Graham said that he thought the newly- Mr Ped. 
elected member for the University was so intoxicated 
with his recent triumph that he could not judge dis- 
passionately of the real state of public opinion 
throughout the kingdom. Without meaning any 
personal disrespect, he must tell Sir R. Inglis that he, 
for one, regretted deeply that triumph ; and he felt 
persuaded that ‘if, as he supposed, perilous times for 
the Church were at hand, the High Church doctors 
of the University would soon see cause to regret the 
choice they had made and the champion whom they 
had selected. 

‘Tarno tempus erit magno cum optaverit emptum 

Intactum Pallanta ; et cum spolia ists diemque 

Oderit. 
He had less difficulty in speaking of the Right Hon, 
Secretary, because he was not then in the House to 
hear him. He had in private no acquaintance with 
him. He had been opposed to him on almost 
every occasion since he had himself entered public 
life. He had not voted with him, he believed, five 
times since he had been in Parliament. He thought 
him, however, a really honest and conscientious man ; 
and considering the great sacrifices he had recently 
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182. made, the connections from which he had torn him- 
self, the public attachments which he had broken 
asunder, the dangers which he might have created 
by a different course, the difficulties which he might 
have aggravated by adhering to the old system of 
exclusion, the civil war which he had averted by de- 
parting from it, and the great public services in every 
way which he had rendered tothe State by his manly 
avowal ot bis change of opiniou,—considering all 
those circumstances, he thought the right honourable 
gentleman entitled to the highest praise, and to the 
hearty support of every friend of the Catholies.” * 
This frank and warm appreciation of the motives 
which actuated Mr Peel on the occasion of his 
first memorable act of party renunciation possesses 
an interest for us of which neither its subject nor its 
author could then have dreamed. 

Attendance ‘He was again uamed upon several of the Com- 
Committess. mrittees to which were confided practical inquiries of 
importance ; amongst others may be mentioned those 
into the practicability of reducing the Estimates for 
the Militia, into the Law of Entails in Scotland, and 
into the Constitution of Vestries in England and 
Wales. To the last in particular he devoted great 
attention, and from its report eventually emanated the 
change in the Jaw of local assessment, with which 
the inhabitants of the metropolis subsequently be- 
came familiar under the title of Hobhouse’s Act. It 


* Hansard, Debate on Catholic Petitions, 4th March, 1829. 
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has recently been superseded by other enactments; 1820, 
but in whatever particulars it may seem to have been 
deficient, it is entitled to the credit of having been 
the first legislative attempt to apply the principle of 
municipal self-government to the inorganic masses 
of population and property forming the modern 
additions to London. 

The state of parties at the beginning of 1830 state of 
was anomalous in the extreme. Ministers, enfeebled a 
by the alienation of the Canningites on the question 
of bit-by-bit reform, and of the followers of Lord 
Eldon on the Catholic Relief Bill, were confessedly 
dependent on the forbearance of the Liberals for 
their retention of power. Among the less prominent 
members of the Government, several desired to cul- 
tivate more intimate relations with the Whigs. Sir 
George Murray went out of his way to give assur- 
ances in private that he meant to act as Colonial 
Secretary in accordance with their views; and he 
received cordial expressions of satisfaction from Lord 
Althorpe. Sir Henry Hardinge was n frequent 
guest at Spencer House, aud professed opinions 
there which created the impression’ that he might 
honourably constitute an element in another coali- 
tion.* On the other hand, Lords Rosslyn aud Jersey, 
and Sir James Scarlett, who still belonged to 
Brookes’s, actually held office in the Government ; 
while, as an acknowledgment of Earl Grey’s support, 


* Unpublished Life of Lord Spencer, p. 175. 
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1840, peerage had been conferred on his son-in-law, Mr 
Lambton. Many of the party professed friendly 
feelings towards the Government, and were ready, 
as in 1827, to enter into an alliance if the oppor- 
tunity were afforded them.* The King’s antipathy 
to Mr Brougham formed an obstacle to every pro- 
ject of fusion; but, in the opinion of some of the 
most influential members of the Whig party, it was 

Carnage not an insuperable one. Between them and the 
of Whit adherents of Mr Canning there had gradually grown 
up ties of political sympathy and confidence. Mr 
Huskisson and Lord Althorpe, though still differing 
on questions of Parliamentary Reform, were entirely 
in accord on those of Retrenchment and Taxation. 
Sir James Graham enjoyed the confidence of both ; 
and it is doubtless to his knowledge of their views 
respecting the possibility of an administration being 
reconstructed on a comprehensive basis, that we are 
to ascribe the expression which he perhaps incon- 
siderately let fall in debate, and of which he was 
subsequently often reminded, that with the excep- 
tion of the currency, he did not know any general 
question of moment on which there was any essen- 
tial difference between his friends and those who 
sat opposite to them. But whatever others may 
have wished or anticipated, it is certain that the 
Duke had no thoughts of remodelling his cabinet at 
this time, on coalition principles. His tactics in 
© Roebuck’s Hist. of the Whigs, vol. i. p. 181. 
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Parliament, as in the field, were to deal with diffi- 1820. 
culties and dangers, as they arose, troubling himeelf 
comparatively little with those beyond the horizon, 
and trusting to his capacity and good fortune to en- 
counter them when they came. He had settled the 
two great questions of the Test Act and Catholic 
Emancipation ; and neither Repeal of the Union 
nor Parliamentary Reform had assumed the tangible 
proportions of reality, In a word, he did not see, 
and nobody could undertake to show him, on what 
question of magnitude or moment any formidable 
combination could be formed against Government in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr Hoskisson believed that it wus possible to Mr Hukis 
organize an amount of pressure in favour of re- 
trenchment and a general re-adjustment of taxation, 
in which men of various sections might consistently 
take part, and which, being certain of general 
approval out of doors, the Government would be 
unable to withstand. The germ of this idea may be 
found, in a speech of great moderation of tone 
delivered on the Address, in which he depicted the 
prevalent depression of industry, and pointed out 
the only quarter in which effectual relief might be 
sought. 

“He did not despair of seeing the country restored to a 
situation of prosperity; but from all the information which 
he possessed, he felt satisfied that there now existed that de- 
gree of pressure on the productive classes generally, which, 
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‘wore it to be permanent or long continued, would be inoom- 
patiblo with their continuous axistenoo, ® © ® It wan by 
tadying to benefit to the utmost the industrious classes, 
that we could alone lay any solid foundation of public hap- 
piness, or revive prosperity.” * 

Great distress indeed prevailed at this time 
among all classes of the people. Commercial enter- 
prise had not recovered its elasticity since the panic 
of 1826 ; and in spite of the amended sliding scale, 
the price of corn failed to afford the farmer any ade- 
quate profit on his outlay. Agricultural labourers 
and skilled artizans sought employment in vain; in- 
cendiary fires in many Icealities took place without 
their authors being detected ; and everywhere poor- 
tates were steadily on the increase. Certain re- 
trenchments had been effected by the Duke of Wel- 
Tington’s administration in the subordinate ranks of 
the public service; but the emoluments of higher 
office were still untouched. The expenditure of 
1829 amounted to £51,835,187 ; and this, though 
somewhat less than that of previous years, seemed 
to languid industry and political discontent an in- 
tolerable sum to pay in taxes on the comforts and 
necessaries of life, 

On going into Committee of Supply, Sir James 
* brought forward s motion for the reduction of official 
salaries, grounded on the prevalence of distress, the 


* Debate on Address, February, 1880. Huskison’s 
Bpeeches, p. 475. 
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increased value of money, and the reduced cost of 180. 
living. 

“Ho never rose in that House,” he said, “without embar- 27th Feb. 
rassment; and imperfect recovery from recent illness sggra- 
vated that feeling on the present occasion. The task he wat 
about to undertake was an ungracious one, for though all liked 
economy and reform in tho abstract, they very seldom relished 
it when it came to be acted upon with respect to themselves, 
He felt this; but his sympathies were not confined to those 
who derived their incomes from the public purse. His com- 
passion was rather directed to those from whom the taxes were 
drawn, and he could not turn a deaf ear to the distresses of 
the country, That distress was general; for notwithstanding 
that the speech from the Throne ssid that distress was con- 
fined merely to some parts of the country, yet the whole 
efforta of ministers to fritter down our misfortunes have pro- 
duced nothing but the greatest possible disappointment ; and, 
changing hope into despair, they had gone nearly to convert 
patient endurance into the angry spirit of resistance. He 
would assume one or two general propositions :—first, that 
the Bank Restriction Act of 1797 had produced two lead- 
ing and striking effects, the first being the depreciation of 
the value of money; the second, the raising of the price of 
commodities, The latter was not denied, and it came within 
the scope of hia notice that the rise of prices was coincident 
with the rise of salaries. Mr Addington, in 1802, when ho 
was forced to ask Parliament for an additional grant to make 
the Civil List adequate to the necessities of the times, said 
‘that the eauses of that application were unavoidable. Sixteen 
years had passed since the echedules were fixed, and he left it 


to the sense of every one to see how great had been the rise 
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of prices in the interim.’ In 1804, fresh debt had accumulated 
in the Civil List, and Mr Pitt, then Prime Minister, used 
the following expressions, the first sentence of which was im- 
portant, as it showed that the sugmentation was only intended 
to be temporary :—‘It would afford relief, he argued, ‘ that 
the Civil List should accommodste itself to cireumstances as 
they varied; for in this case it would be reduced in time of 
peace. There was no one who reflected on the great incresso 
in prices who could suppose that his Majesty should be able 
to restrict hia expenses witbin their former limit.’ Mx Per- 
cival, in 1809, spplied for an increase of the salaries of judges ; 
and in the expressions he made use of there was a full oppor- 
tunity to ascertain his opinions, as to the extent of the depre- 
ciation which had taken place in the currency, ‘His object 
was to have £1000 per annum added to the salaries of the 
judges, and that was, as he expressed it, merely to make their 
real equal to their nominal income. Here was an increase of 
25 per cent., and from this we might caleulate the depression 
of the currency. In that year, 1809, wheat corn was 84s. the 
quarter, and gold £4 10s, 9¢. the ounce. The calculation there- 
fore, in this instance, was not made on the price of gold alone 
(the capital error of the Committeo of 1819), but on the price 
of commodities likewise. With regard to the depreciation of 
the currency, he thought that the fact of the high prices dure 
ing the war precluded the necessity of any observation on that 
point, He thought cortainly that the fact of the depreciation 
‘waa equally evident with that of the high prices; but it did 
happen that they had a resolution on their books negativing 
that depreciation. This resolution was thst at the period 
when s guines in gold was relling at 28, Bank of England 
paper was equal to it in value—i, ¢. that things unequal in 
the public estimation were yet equal to one another: a doc- 
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trine so absurd that within the same year it became necessary 
to pass an act imposing a penalty for passing s guinea for 
more than 212., or 8 one-pound note at less than the value it 
purported to bear; and yet the people are asked to confide in 
the wisdom of Parliament, and in a Government formed of 
the mere shreds of the administration of that day. But they 
are told that it was God, not man, who caused this state of 
things. At one time the harvests were over-abundant, at 
another they were acanty, At one time they had too much 
produce, at another too little. At one time we had too much 
drought, at another too much rain; while the spprehension 
never seemed to have occurred to any Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer that every addition to taxation was an addition to 
the sterility of the aoil, and lent « further gloominess to 
the inclemency of the heavens. 

“Tt was but afew years since salaries of £3000 a year 
had beeu raised £1000 a year, or 25 per cent., to make up 
the difference between the two standards of prices. Then 
followed the restoration of the currency toa metallic stand- 
ard, and that made a difference of 26 per cent, additional, 
independent of reduction in taxation. The consequence was 
that salaries were now raised to a rate of £7000 instead of 
£8000, at the value of former years. At that former period 
we did not know of any unfaithful stewards. Mr D, W. 
Harvey had said it was the duty of landlords to reduce their 
rents; and he agreed with those who had in reply cbserved 
that, since the war, rents Bed been reduced from 25 to 80 
per cent. If, however, the landed interest were called on 
to submit to another reduction of 25 per cent., he would 
eay boldly to nine-tenths of the landed interest,—at once 
eell your estates. In fact, ench a measure would be a secret 
or silent mode of transferring their estates to their creditors. 
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Té was a thing they could not bear, and it would be absurd 
if they did. Then consider the effect of low wages. If the 
Inbourer had not bread, all property, whether freehold or 
fanded, must be placed in the greatest jeopardy. He had 
never supported the Corn Laws, but the country gentlemen 
had been driven to them by necessity. Thoy were as & 
pebble, bat a pebble which in the aling of a stripling might 
overthrow the giant, Free trade had relieved some articles 
of pecondary necessity, whilst there was a monopoly of the 
articles of first necessity; and thus there was a transfer of a 
burthen from the strong to the weak. Until the questions 
respecting currency and corn were adjusted, free trade would 
operate with the greatest possible injustice. War taxes 
entered largely into the prices of articles of necessity, and 
they could not become cheap. When Government increased. 
the value of money, and did not reduce taxation, they 
encroached on the comforts of the Isbouring classes. Tax- 
ation prevented the fall of prices. He had heard something 
of luxuries, but he knew not whence the notions of luxuries 
were derived. Were they drawn from the gorgeous palaces 
of kings, or the rival palaces of ministers, or from those of 
Bast India Directora, rich with the monopoly of the China 
trade, or from those of Jew Loan Contractors, who supplied 
to foreign States the gold from the coffers of the Bank of 
England? 
‘Iii fares the land, to hastening ille a prey, 
‘When wealth sccumulates and men decay.’ 

“What was now the boast of this happy country ? 
‘Where was the furniture that adorned the poor man’s 
cottage ?—all wns gone—pinching hunger and despair now 
held their place in the labourer’s habitation. The weaver in 
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the county which he represented earned but 4z. 2d. 8 wook, 
out of which he had to supply his family. Ostmeal, water, 
and peas, were his aole food, and for these he had to work four- 
teen or fifteen hours s day. So extremely low were wages, 
that evan the power-looms were under-worked. The country 
had now come to the point when something must be done: 
‘Hic locus’est, partes ubi se via findit in ambas.’ 

Tt was not becoming in the Treasury Bench to say that 
the only exception to retrenchment must be among those 
classes to which its occupants belonged. The next course 
‘was to alter taxes and obtain high prices, by returning again 
to the ancient standard of England. From the Tudors to 
the Bevolution silver slone had been the standard of this 
country. From that time to 1793, silver and gold conjointly 
had been the standard; and in 1819 the measure was an 
anomaly, if not # novelty; but to far from this measure 
haying been in full operation for ten years, as had been so 
often repeated, i¢ had been in full operation only for a few 
months, The act did not come into operation till two years 
after it was passed. The year after it was to have come into 
effect, such waa the distress, that Lord Castlereagh agreed 
that the repeal of the Small Note Act should not come into 
operation till the charter of the Bank of England expired. 


Prices rose and prosperity continued for a short period, and * 


only for s ehort period. To re-consider the Small Note Bill, 
the House must re-consider the standard, and the whole 
system of banking. Bat Government was inexorable. The 
Duke of Wellington bad ssid‘ You sball not inquire’ If 
you argue the question keenly in print, the Attorney-General 
in ready to pounce upon you. He will file ex-olficio in- 
formations for publishing what has a tendency to bring 
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miniaters into contempt. It was only in a moment of distress 
that useful purposes ware effected, and he hoped that the 
Hongo would not pass to other measures till retrenchment 
was pushed to the utmost. ‘Two modes presented themselves 
—to reduce the number employed, or to diminish the salaries, 
Ho might speak freely of the act of 1819, for he had voted 
for that measure. He was then s very young member 
governed by authorities, and overborne by his friend Mr 
Ricardo, upon whose faith he pinned hia own. Mr Ricardo 
assured the House that the difference would be only three per 
cent. in private obligations, aa it would be governed by the 
price of gold, which was then £4 1s. per ounce, and he (Sir 
J. Graham) thought it right to try the experiment, He 
certainly had his doubts, and he could not help having them 
after the statement of his friend Me Baring. However, he 
was overborne by authorities. He voted for the measure, end 
thought he had dons right. Lord Liverpool had sines frankly 
acknowledged that the difference instead of three was twenty- 
five por cent., which Mr Baring bad always contended it would 
be. He now saw that the prognostics of Mr Baring were 
much nearer to the truth. Rents, prices, and wages hed all 
been depreciated by the abrapt enforcement of s gold stand- 
ard twenty-five per cent. at least. In his opinion, monopoly 
in banking was theoretically wrong and practically mischievous, 
To make gold the solitary and exclusive foundstion of the 
currency, was, he thought, absurd : silver and corn, es articles 
of universal need and appreciation, being as well suited for 
the purpose, and if combined with gold, capable of affording 
a much sounder basia of value. But if Parliament was 
resolved to adhere to what it had done regarding the currency, 
it was bound to put back the pay of public servants to what 
it had been at the beginning of the century.” 
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He was listened to with attention throughout, and 1830, 
the debate which ensued betrayed many symptoms Rerpioot 
of uneasiness on the part of Government. The views * 
he propounded, however, on the subject of the cur- 

Tency found but partial acceptance among the mem- 

bers of Opposition, and a pledge of retrenchment 

having been given by Government, he did not press + 
his motion to a division. Lord Althorpe would not 

endorse without reserve his bill of attainder against 

the monetary legislation of 1819 and 1826; and 

Mr Huskisson had been a party to the measures of 

those years. Nevertheless, in the practical object of 

his motion both heartily concurred ; and he may be 

ssid to have taken no step at this period in Parlia- 

ment without their approval. While they still 
remained independent of each other, their tendencies 

and ideas daily more and more converged towards a 

line of policy, conservatively liberal regarding re- 

form, but radically frugal regarding expenditure ; i 
and the eager and active member for Cumberland 

was the confidant of both. 

Tn redemption of the pledge which had been 
given, various reductions were made in the army 
and navy estimates for the year, amounting in the 
whole to a saving of £1,000,000; but no corre- 
sponding reduction of taxes was announced. A 
variety of attempts were made to enforce that object ; 

Mr Hume proposing to cut down the military 
establishment by one-fifth, and to sweep away 
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customs and excise duties to the extent of between 
£8,000,000 and £9,000,000; and Mr Poulet 
Thompson proposing to refer the whole of the ques- 
tions connected with the incidence of taxation to a 
select commities, But Government was able to de- 
feat every proposition with one insignificant excep- 
tion made by the Opposition. No’sign of minis- 
terial sympathy for the malcontent tax-payers ap- 
peared, and the cry for retrenchment grew every 
day more loud. 

The Liberals for some time had been without 
an acknowledged chief, Mr Tierney, the leader of 
the Opposition during Lord Liverpool’s administra- 
tion, had retired in 1828. Mr Brougham was their 
foremost debater in the House of Commons, but he 
did not possess the confidence of the great body of 
the Whigs, and was never allowed to direct their 
councils as a party." The man whose opinion 
gradually came to be of most weight was Lord Al- 
thorpe ; but he had never put himself forward, and 
whenever his friends urged him to assume the osten- 
sible leadership, he invariably declined, and placed 
other names before his own. 

A thoughtless sneer of Mr G. R. Dawson, early 
in 1880, that the Opposition “were only a loose 
bundle of sticks and would always be besten,” is 
said to have piqued Mr Portman into making one 
more attempt to persuade Lord Althorpe to become 

* Roebuck’s Hist., vol. i. p. 464, 
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leader. Avcompanied by Sir F. Lawley and Mr 
Pendarvis he waited upon him to urge the point; 
and received for answer that if they could get forty. 
five members to concur with them by the following 
Saturday, he would be prepared to say finally what 
he would do. But he made it a preliminary 
condition that he should himself first communicate 
with Lord J. Russell, Sir J. Graham, and Mr 
Brougham, without whose approval he should cer- 
tainly not take any decisive step. That approval 
was cordially given, and more than the required 
number assembled at the appointed time at the 
Albany to salute him as their chosen chief.* He 
waa asked by one of those present whether any 
communication had taken place with Mr Huskisson 
on the subject which had that day drawn them to 
gether. He replied with his usual directness and 
simplicity that there had been nothing of the sort. 
Upon this, Sir J. Graham stated that, acting only as 
sn individual, he had thought it right to epprize 
Mr Huskisson of what was in contemplation; and 
he was glad to be able to give the assurance that 
the proceeding in which they were then engaged 
was in no way calculated to diminish the probability 
of their being able to act on various questions in 
concert with that gentleman and his friends. Ar- 
Tangements were subsequently made for the super- 
vision of the Government mesures. Lord Althorpe 
* Dupublished Memoir of Lord Spencer, p. 198. 
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and four other gentlemen engaged to consider the 
various topics likely to arise in Parliament, at least 
once a week; and no independent action was to be 
taken without their cognizance.* 


Piiry Oo Early in May, Sir James Graham gave notice 


that he was about to move for a return of all the 
selaries, pensions, and emoluments, then receivable 
by members of the Privy Council, setting forth the 
name in each case, the services rendered, and the 
length of time for which such emolument had been 
received. In reply to an intimation from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that he would not consent 
to give the return es framed, bat that the informa- 
tion sought for might be found in a comprehensive 
enumeration of all civil and military offices and 
salaries under the Crown, the Hon. Baronet made 
use of expressions which, being caught up at the 
time and repeated in the press, became the watch- 
word of party discontent out of doors, and the theme 
of angry reproaches against their author within 
the walls of Parliament, though all intention of 
applying them individually was promptly disclaimed 
by him. In rejecting the counter-proposal of Mr 
Goulburn for an indiscriminate return of places and 
pensions, he declared “that he was not disposed to 
stoop to ignoble game while flights of voracious 
birds of prey were floating in the upper regions of 
the sir.” Great was the curiosity excited by his 
© Unpublished Memoir of Lord Spencer, p. 200. 
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announcement that he meant to persevere with his 
motion, and that he would not shrink from specify- 
ing in detail the grounds on which he claimed its 
concession as a matter of public justice from the 
House. The task he had undertaken was so invidious, 
and the imputation of unworthy motives was so cer- 
tain, if he were betrayed into dwelling with particular 
emphasis on two or three cases only, while the impos- 
sibility was so plain of multiplying invidious illus- 
trations without lessening their apparent enormity, 
and raising an insurmountable host of objections in 
the House, that his friends were filled with reasonable 
misgivings as to the effect on his own position of the 
part he had undertaken to play. Many were the 
private warnings and cautions—from some, not to 
be too violent ; from others, not to be too vague— 
with which he was pestered for some days previously. 
At length the 14th of May arrived, and found bim 
in every way equal to the occasion. The speech he 
then delivered was, upon the whole, the most telling 
and important he ever uttered. As a composition it 
was doubtless inferior to many others; and from the 
nature of the subject, it was incapable of being made 
a vehicle for exalted or ennobling thoughts. But it 
proved that the man was equal to the exigency when 
the exigency was great; it stirred the blood of the 
most sluggish reformers to a sense of the urgent 
need of some restorative action in the state; and it 
aided potently in producing the belief among the 
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38%. community at large that there were, after all, in 
Parliament men of courage and ability enough to say 
plainly what was wanted, and to denounce those 
whose private gain was the nation’s Joss. There 
never was & speech made in Parliament so full of 
direct personality ; yet there never was a speech 
more punctiliously free from offensive or discourteous 
expressions, In this respect it is indeed a master- 
Piece, containing the weightiest charges in the civilest 
words, and dealing the beaviest blows with a gloved 
hand, of which none could fairly complain. Ministers 
were able to defeat him in the House, but they felt 
keenly the damage that had been done to their fail. 
ing reputation, and in private, bitter were their re« 
proaches and complaints. The friends of Sir James 
exulted in the power and discretion he had shown ; 
and (not without reason, as events soon after testified) 
declared that his political fortune was made. 


TiiryCoun. “I aagure you that I very much regret that his Majesty’a 
illo, rninisters should think it inconsistent with their duty to 
grant the returns for which I am about to move, I must 
confess that I am both sorry and surprised at their resolu- 
tion. I am sorry because it will entail on me the necessity 
of exercising your patience for some time; and I am sur. 
prised, for I am at loss to know upon what grounds they 
can intend to resiet my motion. I feel myself ao strong in 
principle, that I think I may safely rest my case on general 
Principles alone, without resorting to any other ground. The 
general principle is, that-the representatives of the people, 
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the guardians of the public purae, are entitled, as of right, to 
call for statements of what sums of public money have bean 
received by any particular individual, or number of individuals, 
or class of individuals, and it is for the ministers to show 
some special reason for the exception to the general rule. If 
Tam right, as to the general rule, it is incumbent upon min- 
isters to produce the return, and in the shape in which I 
now ask for them, as similar returns have been asked for 
before, and have been granted. I asked in 1821 for a retarn 
of the places held by members of either House of Parliament 
under the Crown, stating the income, salaries, and emolu- 
ments enjoyed by each officer, and specifying whother they 
wore held for life, or liable to removal on the demise of the 
Crown, and that return was granted. There was enother 
return for the number of pensions and sinecures enjoyed for 
offices chiefly executed by deputy, which was also made. The 
‘House will observe, that in these returns it is especially 
stated what} members of either House are in the receipt 
of any income, selary, or emolument under the Crown. It 
therefore resta with the Right Hon. Gentleman to show the 
distinction and difference between the two classee— be- 
tween the members of either House of Parliament and the 
members of the Privy Council. I allow that it is with the 
people of England a matter of constitutional jealousy, nar- 
rowly to observe what part is pursued by the persons whom 
they return to represent them in Parliament, and what influ- 
ence is likely to be exercised over their votes by the Crown. 
I admit also that the power of electing Privy Councillors 
makes some difference: it is competent for his Majesty to 
choose from either House such members as he may please for 
his Privy Council, and there are in it at this moment many 
members of both Houses. But, sir, I ask, upon whet 
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principle is it that there should be leas jealousy observed 
respecting the Priry Council than has been evinced toward 
this House? It cannot be contended that the Privy Coun- 
cil is not a body recognized by the statute and known to 
the House? Were it necessary I could cite many authori- 
ties in proof of the fact, but I shall content myself with re- 
fering to three. I find that by the statute of Henry VIL. it 
ia made death, without benefit of clergy, to attempt or com- 
pass the life of » Privy Councillor. Secondly, there is 
another statute, the 12th and 13th William II., which com- 
mands that no man born out of the kingdom, exeept of English 
parents, shall be a member of the Privy Couneil. The last 
isan act of Anne, which provides that the Privy Council shall 
continue for six months after the demise of the Crown, unless 
sooner determined by the successor. The Privy Council, 
therefore, is & body known to the law, and it is known to this 
Tlouse ; for I think I have frequently heard it stated by you, 
sir, from that chair, that an address to his Majesty should be 
presented by members of the Privy Council. If, then, I am 
right upon the general principle, that members of this body 
are liable to public serutiny as well as members of this House, 
being fully recognized by the Constitution, the ous of the 
proof, why, in this instance, there should be any exception to 
the general rule, lies on the Right Hon. Gentleman. And if 
he fail in this proof I consider that I have a right to demand 
the returns for which I move. But then the Right Hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objects to my motion, enying 
that the return I ask for is superfluous, since the return 
moved for by the Hon. Member for Lincoln will fully answer 
the purposes I have in view. [Sir James here read the mo- 
tion alluded to, which was conceived in these terms :—' For a 
return of the persons ‘a our civil or military establishments, 
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holding two or more commissions, offices, or pensions, pay, or 
allowances; specifying the date of the office, and the amount 
received by each person, for the yeat 1829.) Now, sir, I 
think I shall be able toshow the Right Hon. Gentleman him- 
eelf—and I am sure he will have the candour to acknowledgo 
it-that this return would not answer my purpose. The re- 
turn, be it observed, is for those persons holding two or more 
commissions, offices, pensions, pay, or allowances, in our civil 
or military establishmenta, Now it will be my duty to analyze 
the Privy Council, and'I have to state that there are only 
thirty of its members who hold two offices, while there are one 
hundred and thirteen who hold offices under the Crown. If, 
therefore, I contented myself with the return of the hon. mem- 
ber for Lincoln, I should only have had these thirty pluralista, 
while the remaining eighty-three would escapo unnoticed. In 
now bringing forward this question, I may be exposed to some- 
thing like taunts when 1 allude to the documents on which I 
propose to ground it. It is one which I have endeavoured, at 
the expense of much time and labonr, to form with all possi- 
ble accuracy from returns laid beforo this House; but as they 
sre acattered over an immense space, and appesr in the inter- 
vals of a long period, I may not always have aucceeded in 
avoiding errors, Besides, for some offices and places there 
are no returns at all. In these cases, however, I have ob- 
tained the best information that could be procured except 
Parliamentary Return. But before proceeding further, I 
think it is well to state that it is not my wigh to say anything 
‘that msy appear unkind or invidious towarda any gentleman, 
‘My motion is of peculiarly delicate and painful nature; and 
notwithstanding the allusions of the Bight Hon. Gentleman 
on a former occasion, I hope X shall forget nothing that ia 
due to the feelings of individuale. The course I shall pursue 
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‘will be to analyze this document. I will divide the Privy Coun- 
cil into classes; and doing so I shall, in the first place, except 
the Royal Family; they derive their incomes from the votes 
of this House, and under Acts of Parliament; there ia nothing 
mysterious ebout them; they have frequently been con- 
eidered and discussed in the Commons House. There are 
then, as far as I can agcertain, 169 Privy Councillors, exclu- 
tive of the members of the Royal Family; of these 118 are 
in the receipt of psy, pensions, or allowances to the annual 
amount of £650,164, ‘The average amount distributed to 
each individual will be about £5758, Of these emoluments 
£86,103 is paid for sinecures; £442,000 for active service; 
and £121,650 for pensions. Of these 113 Privy Councillors, 
80 are pluralists, that is to say, they either enjoy sinecures 
in conjunction with eome post of active service, or they at the 
same time fill civil and military situations. The total amount 
annually received by them is £221,130. The average amount 
distributed to each is £7871. The number of Privy Coun- 
cillors receiving diplomatic pay is 20. The gross amount 
received by them annually is £126,176. The average 
amount distributed to each is £4847. Of the 118 Privy, 
Councillors 69 are members of either House of Parliament. 
Of these 69, 47 aro peers, and they receive £878,840, or on 
an average each receives £8069. Twenty-two members of 
the House of Commons are also members of the Privy 
Council, and they receive £90,849, or the amount distributed 
toeach is about £4130. The House will remember that of 
the 118 Privy Councillors who are in the receipt of the 
public money, 69 are members of either House of Parlis- 
ment; and I can state that 29 others hold offices, or receive 
money, who did hold seats in the House of Commons when 
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the office or the emolament was obtained. The number of 
members of the House of Cammans who are also Privy 
Councillors is 81; of these 22 are in the receipt of the public 
money. Now I have given to the House a complete and 
entire atatement, to the best of my ability and belief, of the 
question respecting these offices and emoluments, as it fairly 
stands, I cannot positively take upon mo to assert that there 
are no mistskes; a few errors may have unavoidably crept 
in; bot I am quite sure the statement is as near the truth 
83 8 person not official could possibly bring forward. If tho 
Right Hon, Gentleman objects to it, and says it is not 
accurate, my answer is simply this—Grant me my motion, 
I call upon the ministers to join issue with me, so that the 
people of England may be satisfied. And now, sir, 1 think 
it my duty to state another fact, which I can bring forward 
with more certainty, because it is founded on a return from 
the Treasury, for which I myself moved. It is » return of 
the number of persons employed in the public offices in 
the year 1797, and also in the years 1805, 1810, 1816; sleo 
specifying the number of persons employed in 1827, and the 
reduction made since 1819, Now here I may observe, that it 
is a singular fact, while comparing the number of persons 
employed in 1797 and 1829, that the price of wheat, which 
after all is the true standard, was at both periods nearly the 
seme. There was only a couple of shillings difference. Now, 
comparing the amount of money paid to persons employed in 
public offices in 1797 and in 1827,—in 1797 the amount 
paid was £1,874,000, there being then 16,207 persons 
employed: in 1827 it was £2,788,000, the number of persons 
employed being 22,912. This is a comparison between the 
two years, 2s wade upon e former evening. The average 
ie 
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amount paid to each person in 1797 was £84; in 1827 it was 
£121, making a difference of nearly 30 per cent.; and as to 
the numbers, it is a thing extracted from this return to which 
L have alluded. It may be important also to remark, that in 
1810 wheat was 105s, a quarter; at present it ie 50s. Now 
a point that has been argued is, that feea were paid to certain 
officers before 1812 which were subsequently abolished; and 
thus it came to pass that the appointments before thia period 
appeared smaller, while subsequently they appeared larger 
than they really were. This is published in a book by Mr 
Dean, the Chairman of the Board of Customs, whose work I 
look upon a8 one of the highest value, and always consult es 
my manual upon questions like the present. But even from 
thiv statement, the saving effected appears to be a matter 
altogether insignificant, The whole amount of fees abolished 
was £10,000, and now, taking into consideration that wheat 
is now 6Ge, a quarter and was then about 105z, a quarter, let 
us sce what ia the difference between the years 1810 and 
1827, considering the number of persons employed and the 
salaries paid to them. In 1610 the oumber of persons 
employed was 22,931, and the sum paid to them £2,822,000. 
In 1827 there were 22.912 persons employed, and the amount 
paid to them was £2,758,000. Thus it appears there were 
ouly 21 persons fewer employed in 1827 than 1810; while 
the dilferenco in the expense was less than £100,000, In 
what state then are we unfortunate country gentlemen 
placed? The price of wheat, es 1 have stated, differs nearly 
by one-half; thus we are called upon to receive balf-prices 
and to pay double annuities; while the pereons employed 
yeceive double annuities and pay but balf the price. This 
Presecs heavily, not only on the gentry who have large estates, 
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but on the whole community, and they regard it, as the Com- 
mons of England well may, with jealousy, and on it they 
ought not to hesitate to pronounce a strong opinion. Bir, I 
shall not detain the House long; but there are a few points 
on which I wish to spoak. On a former evening I happened 
=-in terms which were very displeasing to the other side of the 
House, though they were uttered with entire sincerity and 
tingleneas of purpose on my part—to state that I for one 
could never consent to begin reduction with humble and 
powerless individuals, while those possessing influence, and 
power, and property, were suffered to pass ecathless. Sir, I 
cannot suffer these persons to go scot free. This does not 
fall in with my notion of justice; aud I for one will never 
cease to urge his Majesty's ministers to turu their attention 
to this most important question without loss of time, I 
might bring forward mouy illustrations in proof of the faets I 
have stated. There is, for instance, Mr Penn, who is super- 
annuated on an allowance of £750 per annum, and who, being 
unfit for active service, has been made Agent for Ceylon, with 
asalary of £1200 a year; this I should call an objectionable 
proceeding; but why should I complain of this, when there 
ia my Lord Cathcart, who with emoluments to the aniount of 
£2000 a year in this country, enjoys the post of Vice-Admiral 
in Scotland, with a ealary of £2018, and all his military 
allowances as 8 general officer, and & coloneley of a regiment. 
T cannot think, gir, of touching Mr Penn's salary till I have 
reduced and regulated Lord Catheart’s emoluments. Again, 
there is Mr Browne enjoying a salary of £1200 for 5 situa- 
tion in the civil department of the army, while he at the eame 
time receives half-pay as 8 commissary. Nothing, it is true 
can be more improper, or more opposite to all principle and 
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1430, justice than this; but when I look st the gallant Admiral 
opposite—and I am sure he will excuse my frankness, and I 
might almost say bolduess, in thus alluding to him, for these 
attributes are supposed to belong almost exclusively to his 
own profession,—I say when I look at him, I could not be 
dastardly enough to complain of Mr Browne, and pass over 
the far groater emoluments enjoyed by one much higher in 
rank and official station. The gallant Admiral, in addition to 
hiv salary of £1000 as a Lord of the Admiralty, receives the 
full pay of Major-General of Marines, and if I am not con- 
tidorably misinformed, he has lately been paid £3000 as 
arrears of half-pay. And now, if the House will allow me, I 
will read the form of oath administered to all Lieutenants in 
tho Navy, and the other subordinate officers, before they can 
receive their half-pay ; here is the osth,— 

“tT, —, do swear that I am not in holy orders, and that 
Thad nut, between the — day of. and the ——- day 
of . 18--, any place ar employment of profit whatso- 
ever uuder hia Majesty, nor in any department of his 
Majesty's service, nor in the colonies or possessions of his 
‘Majesty beyond the seas, uor under any other government.’ 

“This is the oath the junior officers must take, while their 
superiors are exempted from any such resiriction. Is this 
just? Io it right thst the gallant Vice-Admiral opposite, 
who is in the enjoyment of his civil emoluments and of hie 
full pay as & Major-General of Marines, should be exempt 
from taking an oath of this kind, while it is imposed on a 
poor Lieutenant ? I might now mention another case,—that 
of the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, who, we were 
informed the other night, was oppressed with such a re- 
dundancy of business that be had not s single moment to 
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himself, yet he receives £600 a year 28 Agent for the Capa of 
Good Hope. Then there is the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
‘who enjoys his sslary of £5000 year, which, be it remarked, 
was considerably augmented during the war—at the period of 
high prices,—end who, in addition, has a large sinecure in 
Scotland of £3150 per ennum, as Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
In like manner, I might complain of the Commissioners of 
Customs and of Excise, who received large augmentations of 
their salaries in 1801 and in 1816, on the alleged ground, 8 
atated by a minister in this House, of the diminished value of 
money and the increased price of provisions, and whose 
salaries have not been reduced since money has risen in value, 
and all things have fallen in price; but, sir, there would be 
no justice, no principle, no honour in this, while my Lord 
Melville, or my Lord Rosslyn, holding the Privy Seal of 
England, o sinecurist im Scotland, and the reeviver of large 
military emoluments, can be presented to our notice. I confess 
that all this might not be sufficient to entitle me to my motion. 
T accordingly feel bound to state the parliamentary objects I 
have in view. My first and great object is to see if the ser- 
vice rendered be equivalent to the sum of money which is 
paid for it. My second object is to inquire if the rule that 
halfpay should abate on takiug civil office should not also 
apply to full pay ; and my third is to ascertain whether retired 
pensions and allowances of ministers should not abate when 
they return to office. These are the three substantial grounds 
on which I move for my return; and if it be granted to me, 
AI pledge myself that I will bring these questions fairly before 
the House. I hope the House will consider them not un- 
worthy its attention ; and if it do not, I must declare that 
this return is necessary to enable me to bring them fairly 
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forward. The honourable momber for Noweastle bas intro- 
dused a motion respecting superannuations: it is a question 
blended with all our civil establishments ; but from the moda 
in which it in treated, one would suppose it was now in- 
troduced for the first time--that it had never been mooted— 
that it bad never been discussed before: but what is the fact? 
That it is most amply snd ably discussed by the Finance 
Committee,—that Committee upon which the Right Hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department once lavished such high 
praises, saying it was formed of the most able and ex- 
perienced men in this House, at Jeast as far as fuancial mat- 
ters were concerned. And what does the Finance Report 
elato? First, the alarming fact that £481,000 was paid for 
persons in a non-effective state, while £1,871,000 was the ex- 
penses of the effective, or one-ninth of the whole sum waa 
paid to those in a non-effective atate; and the Report went 
on to way,—‘ That no half-pay should be payable to any 
officer holding any other office or employment, civil or military, 
under the Crown {except jn certain staff situations), or in 
the service of a forvign state.’ And, sir, this regulation is 
acted on with rigour as far as it affects the humble and de- 
feuceless classes; and certainly the principle is a sound one, 
but it should be universally applied. The Report further 
adds,—‘They are far from being disposed to discourage the 
appointment of individuals who have served their country in 
the military or naval professions to civil employments ; but 
when those individuala adopt the Civil Service the Committee 
conceive they should receive the same remuneration for it as 
civil servants ‘would receive, and no more. The Committee, 
upon a careful consideration of all the principles and circum- 
stances affecting this part of the case, recommend in the 
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with replaced upon the footing on which it stood previously 
to the year 1820, with respect to all military or naval officers 


hereafter to be appointed to any civil employment or office : 


under the Crowa, or under any foreign government.’ Now, 
here a positive recommendation is distinctly given, and why 
did not the Government, after all their professions of economy, 
accede to it? The defence of the Government is that they 
are not to blame—that they did all they could to reduce the 
superannustious to the standard of 1820; that ia to say, to 
reduce them one-tenth, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
plumes himself on having introduced a bill upon the subject. 
This he did on the 2nd July, 1828; but, as he stated, the op. 
position was so wtrenuous, so insurmountable, that he was 
compelled to yield. But I beg the House to attend to the 
very words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who so 
zealously, and faithfully, and enthusiastically brought forward 
this measure. In proposing the Dill he said, ‘1 feel that thia 
measure is particularly severe, and I particularly regret the 
necessity of proposing it.’ Yet after this strenuous support 
it wan stated that it was the fault of the House that this 
mensure was not carried. The Louse will, I trust, observe 
on what the expressions of the Report and the sentimentsof this 
trustworthy Committee bore; it was, as I have stated, in return- 
ing to the practice of 1822, to reduce alt these allowances one- 
tenth. Yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave up the ques 
tion, even without a division. Sir, humble and undistinguished 
a member as I'am of this House, I will take upon me to de- 
clare that if ministers will only afford me their support, 1 will 
‘undertake to carry this repudiated bill triumphantly through 
the House in the course of the next week. But what has the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer done? He has referred the 
question to another Committee; and to a Committee how 
constituted I will tell the House. But in this too 1 will 
abstain from all personal allusions, contenting myee'f with a 
general description. Let me first state, however, that in the 
Finance Committee there were six ministers, two ex-minis- 
ters, eight members of counties, seven representatives of cities 
and boroughs. The present Committee on the superannua- 
tions consisted originally of eighteen members. My Right 
Tion. friend the Chairman of the late Finance Committee 
has been since forced upon them, and to counterbalance him, 
they have added a ministerial member ; there are now conse- 
quently twenty members, of which four are ministers, four ox- 
ininistera, six county members, five representatives of cities and 
boroughs. Thus nearly one half of the Committee consists of 
ministers or ex-ministers. Before I sit down I beg to refer 
1 the argument with which I know we shall be met upon 
this occasion, as we have often been met before; I mean by 
the argument of vested rights. 1f the Mouse will pardon me, 
‘as that argument has been answered in better language than 
Leould possibly use, in terms too most carefully considered 
by the noble Lord who used them, I will quote them from 
the lsat speech delivered in thie House by the Marquia of 
Londonderry, 1t was upon a motion in whicb, in opposing 
the opinion of Mr Canning on this subject, the noble Lord 
asid, ‘If this notion of vested interests and freebold 
Tights were to go forth, then there must be an end of legis. 
lation: these rights and interests would meet them at every 
turn, and put a stop to every measure, however beneficial or 
necessary. Why should the public offices be conducted on a 
plan different from private concerns? If a banker or private 
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merchant wished to remore s clerk, or lower his salary, 
he did it at ance. Now would any man contend that that 
clerk would have a right to turn round aad say,—I gave 
up a fellowship at college and a place in Church te accept of 
your clerkship, and, therefore, you ought not to dismiss me. 
If any hon, member on the other side were to bring 
forward a motion of this kind’—[Ay, sir, these were days 
before we, on this side of the House, bad transferred our 
nervices to the Crown, and had deserved by our conduct the 
name of ‘ His Mojesty’s Opposition’ ]—'If any hon, mem- 
ber on the other side were to bring furward a motion of 
this kind, and he (Lord L.) were to meet it by saying that 
the salaries in the public offices were vested rights, were a 
kind of frechold and could not be tampered with, the idea 
would be scouted.’ These, sir, were some of the last words 
of that noble lord in this House. They merit our praise, for 
they are true,—they deserve to be inacribed in our recollec- 
tion, and I trust they will not be forgotten in the vote of to- 
night, It is the higher classes of offices that are the subject 
of my motion; it is they upon whom I propose to take your 
vote to-night; it is they who are included in the returns for 
which I am about to move. I seek to regulate them; and 
until I see these returns denied me by the vote of this House, 
I will not believe that even the influence of the minister of 
the Crown will be avfficient to refuse them. I have read 
somewhere, and I fully subscribe to the truth of the obserra- 
tion, that the mark of a wise and prudent government, and 
that which distinguishes it from an unwise and imprudent 
government, is well to know the time and manner at which 
no longer to refuse what is demanded of it. Let the Govern. 
ment now show its wisdom and pradence; for if ever there 
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waa a time when tho people of thia country imperatively 
demanded @ searching scrutiny into the public expenditure, 
it is at this moment. I will put to public proof the 
question whether the conduct of the ministers deserres to 
place them high in public opinion, on the score of the use 
they make of their patronage. On that subject we have a 
pledge of theirs most solemaly put forth, that they would 
voluntarily make every saving required by the public interest, 
and capable of being carried into execution consistently with 
the public safety, I will put that pledge of theire to the 
toat ; I will propose 6 measure of substantive retrenchment, 
economy, and reform. That is the issue which we are to try 
to-night, On s former occasion I yielded; I took their 
pledge. Let them now redeem it, let thom give me these 
returns, and we shall then see whether they have been 
willing to keep good faith with this House, and wilh the 
people of this country. In conclusion, I beg to more for 
‘Returns of all salaries, pay, profits, fees, aud emoluments, 
civil aud military, received between the fifth of January, 1829, 
and the fifth of January, 1830, by the members of the Privy 
Council, the amount paid to each individual, the cause for 
which paid, and the source from whence derived.’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer complained of 
* the invidious selection of a particular class of pub- 
lic functionaries as the subject of the retwm ; and 
argued that every legitimate purpose of information 
would be served by adopting the amendment which 
he proposed. Lord Milton contended that the ob- 
Ject of the motion was to ascertain whether the 
tuinisters had meted the same measure of justice to 
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persons in high stations that they had to mdividuals 
in subordinate capacities. It was not directed ad 
tnvidiam against individuals, but to procure valuable 
information with regard to the influence exercised 
by the Crown over the whole body of the Privy 
Council. Sir George Cockburn defended himeelf 
from the strictures that had been passed upon him, 
and declared that were he then to quit political life 
he would be a poorer man than when he entercd it. 
Sir H. [ardinge entered into some details explana. 
tory of some of the instances of pluralist officials 
which had been alluded to, and General Grosvenor 
reproached Sir James with originating a proceeding 
of “such a vexatious and agitating kind,” although 
but a short time before he lad said that there was 
uo essential difference Letwecn ministers and him- 
self, except on the question of the currency. Lord 
Althorpe, on the other hand, observed that the im- 
portance of the motion had been raised in his eyes 
by the promulgated intention of Government to re- 
sist it; it looked us if there was something to be 
concealed. He maintained that the House had a 
clear right to inquire into the names and duties of 
all who reccived the public money, whether belong- 
ing to the Privy Council or to any other body. Mr 
Goulburn had spoken of the motion as if it were a 
matter of obloquy and disgrace to receive the public 
money ; it would be neither obloquy nor disgrace to 
receive it if it were earned; and he could not con- 
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ceive any objection to the motion that did not imply 
the neceasity of not letting the public into the secret 
how its money was disposed of. Mr Huskisson 
sail that, in his opinion, the information to be 
gained by the amendment would not be equal to 
that which was asked by the motion. He entreated 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give way upon 
this point, and he would tell him upon what ground. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had said that the pro- 
duction of the information would expose individuals 
to public obloquy. Now, if the Ifon. Baronet’s 
statement went forth to the world, as go forth it 
toust, without means being afforded of correcting 
that statement by the production of the correct re- 
turns, the Privy Council would, indeed, be held up 
to public obloquy. Mr Hume, Sir J. Yorke, and 
‘Mr Portman likewise supported the motion. 

Sir James Graham in reply said that what he 
complained of on the part of the ministers was, that 
they gave too much—more than he required. He 
asked for one thing and they gave him another. He 
asked for a list of about 175, and they gave him a 
list of 1500, or 2000. He asked as if it were for a 
gloss of wine, and they gave him a glass of wine 
certainly, but diluted with a bottle of water, His 
motion referred to the great officers of state, and 
his object was to ascertain what their emoluments 
were, in such a manner as that they should stand 
out clearly and distinctly apart from any other class 
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of the public servants. The amendment of Mr 18», 
Goulburn included them with many others, and 
would be useless for the purposes he had in view. 
Suppose he were trustee of an estate, and that he 
demanded from the steward or agent of that estate 
a return of a certain class of the upper servants of 
the establishment, and that, instead of complying 
with his requisition, the steward should give him a 
list of the whole establishment, agricultural labour- 
ers, grooms, lacqueys, and all, would not such a 
proceeding fill the mind of the trustee with sus- 
picions? He had been charged with being factious. 
Al the commencement of the Session, ministers 
gave certain pledges, and upon those pledges, and 
upon the faith of their being redeemed, he professed 
his willingne-s to give them his support, with the 
single exception, he believed, of their messures 
regarding the currency. But they had departed 
from much of what they had led the House to 
expect, and accordingly the points of difference 
between them and him were increased. 
The House divided,—147* voting against the Becton 

Government majority of 235. But the i impression 

which had been created was not measurable by the 
nominal result. It cannot perhaps be more vividly 

© In the minority were Mr Huskiseon, Lord Palmerston, 
Mr C. Grant, Mr Stratford Canning, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr 
E.G, Stanley, Mr Brougham, Mr Labouchere, Sir H. Parnell, 
Bir C. Wetherell, Mr F, T. Baring, Lord Ebrington, Mr T. 
B, Macaulay, Mr R. Gordon: Lord Althorpe acted as teller. 
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conveyed than in the words of one who watched 
with jealousy and distrust every proceeding of the 
member for Cumberland. 

“Whatever Sir James Graham undertakes 
he does extremely well. Nothing could exceed 
the spirit, the talent, the propriety of his speech. 
Nothing could be better calculated to engage 
the sympathy of such an assembly, and of all 
high-minded independent men. The tact with 
which he selected his instances, his total disregard 
of all other considerations than the interests of the 
people, his high tone as a representative of the 
Commons of England, his carelessness of couse- 
quences, and whether his arrows might hit the 
present or ex-ninisters or ministers i petito, 
whether on this or that side of the House, and all, 
as he well knew, arrayed against him in their hearts, 
was that of a tribune of the people. His success 
was immense, and the cheers unbounded. Peel is 
not y.t returned to the Ilouse,* and poor Goulburn 
was more than usually flat. His objections to the 
return were substantial enough, but he was as un- 
happy in his defence as Sir James Graham was 
felicitous in the attack. No question of this nature 
was ever before taken up in this manner, treated with 
such talent, and supported by 147 members. It isa 
sign of the times. What with his industry and talents, 
his fine manner end person, his aristocratical bear- 


© Tis father died, May 8rd, 1880. 
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ing and connections, and his factious independence, _ 183. 
Sir James Graham may go @ great way.”* 
Compliments and flatteries now flowed in from 
all sides. His motion had not been looked on as a 
party one in the ordinary eense of the term; and 
many Tories who were ill-affected to the Government, 
felicitated him on his personal success. He was not 
disposed to put lightly in hazard the reputation he 
had won, and ke prudently abstained during the 
rest of the session from taking frequent part in 
debate, But cre it closed he resolved to try his 
hand once more in the direction where ho had 
already been so fortunate. No branch of the Diplomtia 
public expenditure was more open to criticism than 
that for diplomatic services ; and having got up his 
subject with his usual care, he made a statement in 
Committee of Supply regarding the extravagant cost 
of the South American Missions, which Government 
found it impossible satisfactorily to answer. He 
reviewed the proceedings of the Foreign Office in 
this respect during the five years preceding. In 
1825 Mr Morier had received a sun of £8987 for 
eight months’ service in Mexico; Mr Ward's mis- 
sion to the same country had in twenty-five months 
cost £19,862. Mr Cockburn had received £15,975 
for thirteen weeks’ residence in Colombia; and Lord 
Strangford had received £6786 for an unexplained, 
and, it was to be feared, inexplicable embassy to 
 Mallet’s Journal, 15th May, 1880. 
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Brazil. Many other items of 2 like description fol- 
lowed; and upon the whole a case of prodigality 
appeared to be made out which called for the 
marked interposition of the House. He ended by 
moving to reduce the vote for the year from £28,000 
to £18,809. An animated discussion followed, and 
the motion was only lost by 19 votes in a House of 
217." 

On the same evening we find him making one 
of the majority which enabled Sir James Mackintosh 
to carry a clause in the Forgery Bill, abolishing the 
punishment of death in all cases save that of the 
forgery of wills. 

George IV. died at Windsor on the 26th June, 


“and Parliament was soon afterwards prorogued and 


dissolved. ‘The Opposition resolved to make greater 
efforts than before at the elections. They felt, to 
use the words of Sir James Graham in one of his 
retrenchment speeches, that “the time for dallying 
wos post,” and that if at the commencement of a 
new reign the public establishments were renewed 
on the old footing, all hope of practical economy must 
be indefinitely adjourned. No great question, how- 
ever, fixed popular attention, or divided parties out 
of doors by s broad line of demarcation ; and Mr 
Brougham was thought by many to have committed 
himself to a rash enterprise when he announced his 
intention of standing for Yorkshire. In Cumber 


* Hansard, 7th Juno, 1830. 
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land there were no signs of opposition to either of 1830, 
the sitting members. The county had begun to 
feel proud of its junior representative, whose votes 
and speeches had become the talk of many a fireside, 
where previously his name only had been known. 
But the recollections of 1826 were too recent to per- 
mit any serious thought of carrying a second Liberal 
for the ‘county, and Sir James, believing as he did 
that any attempt of the kind would be hopeless, 
would have been content to abstain from exciting 
topics in his addresses to the constituency upon the 
occasion. 

A number of his supporters in the Brampton the Dul- 
district having invited him to a public dinner Paes 
Dalston, Sir James, in accepting the compliment, 
expressed 8 hope that nothing would be done to 
deter persons of different opinions from taking part 
in the demonstration. He had many friends whose 
opinions on all subjects except those of party poli- 
tics he valued highly ; and if there was this time to 
be no battle in the county, he should be glad of 
their presence at the dinner. This reply was followed 
by the public intimation that several of Sir J. Low- 
ther's friends had signified their intention of being 
present. In the Carlisle Journal the subject was 
commented on with some severity, and the old 
apprehension was expressed that an understand- 
ing had ‘been come to for the division of the coun- 


ty representation between Blue and Yellow, and 
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the compromise thereby of its independence.* “A 
man can only belong to one party, thet which means 
right, or that which means wrong. Let Sir James 
and his friends make their election between the 
two; but don’t let them hope that they can so trim 
their sails as to please both.” But his constituents 
in general were more than satisfied with his parlia- 
mentary conduct, and the dinner which took place 
on the 5th of August was attended by 600 fres- 
holders. 


Trmac Bee Ere the day aprived for the Dalston banquet, 


Hite 


events had occurred of which the tidings as they 
spread far and near stirred the souls of the most 
apathetic, and kindled in the bosoms of the more 
sanguine anticipations of coming change, which a 
week before they would have spoken of but as 
dreams. A popular insurrection had burst forth at 
Paris in consequence of the attempt of Charles X. 
to subvert the constitutional rights of the nation. 
‘What the issue might eventually be, none could tell. 
All that was known for several days was that the 
streets of the French capital ran deep with blood, 
that the half-armed people had repeatedly repulsed 
charges of cavalry, and that many of the Swiss Guard 
of the King had been cut to pieces in attempting to 
maintain their posts. The incomplete intelligence 
arrived in England in the midst of the elections, and 
it exerted a powerful influence over their result. 
© Carlisle Journal, 81at July, 1690. 
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Every day the popular feeling rose higher; and by ‘20. 
the time the squires and ’states-men of East Cumber- 
land hed assembled at the peaceful and picturesque 
little village of Dalston, under the presidency of Mr 
Blamire, to thank their representative for his recent 
services in Parliament, and to drink his health and 
success in future, one absorbing solicitude had filled 
men’s minds, and each asked his neighbour eagerly, 
How goes the fight in France? Intelligence had 
reached Carlisle of the complete overthrow of the 
old régime, but all was still conjecture as to what 
form of government would be substituted in its stead. 
The Duke of Orleans had been named by the Depu- 
ties, Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, and La- 
fayette had been placed at the head of the sponta- 
neonsly reorganized National Guards; but the King 
still ingered at Rambouillet, and had with him it 
was said 10,000 troops who remained faithful to his 
cause, 

On the temper of the more thoughtful, and 
on the mind of Sir James himself, prone at all tines 
to take the gloomy side of things, a deep shade 
of anxiety was cast. There were some, indeed, who 
had come to meet him there who troubled’ their 
heads little about the sins of the Bourbons, or the 
fate of the Barricades. Low rates and high taxes, 
cheapef government and a larger share of power for 
the independent occupiers of the soil, with a good 
many reminiscences and boasts of the superiority of 
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the Blue flag above the Yellow, made up their notion 
of politics. But the prevalent tone was one of feverish 
excitement. Vehement speeches were uttered by 
those around him, and, yielding to the contagious 
influence of the hour, Sir James made a speech the 
most vehement of all, in favour of party ties and party 
sims. When his health was proposed he said,—~ 
“Tam not about to deliver to you any premeditated ad- 
drens, for in speaking from the heart it is not neceasary ta do 
#0; but I will at once tell you, with all the frankness of a 
friend, the matters that press on my mind, and the feelings 
which playaround my heart. First, as to the explanation re- 
quisite on this occasion: my hon. friend Mr Blamire has told 
youall, The first intimation I had of this dinner was from him, 
and my answer to him respecting it you have just heard read. 
T confess that I am 9 party man, because I conceive that by 
party we are enabled to achieve more than a man can do singly ; 
and because by it we are better qualified to concentrate and 
ttrengthen public opinion. Tt ix, porhape, the infirmity of 
human nature that we should be required to act thus, but itis 
necessary, and with this conviction I commenced my career ine 
public life. Disregarding the connections of family, the 
opinions of private friends, and more than all the prejudices and 
sentiments of my revered father, I adopted the local political 
opinions of my grandfather, who fought the good fight of in- 
dependence in 1768, under the old Blue flag of freedom. I 
adopted his sentimenta—the sentiments of that local party 
which had always struggled for independence. I became a 
Blue; Blue I am, Blue I hare always been, and Blue I trust 
T shall always continue to be. Iam not ashamed to own it, 
and God forbid the Blues should ever have cause to be ashamed 
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of me. I admit that new circumstances give new turns to 
men’s ideas, and to their motives of action; and however 
much I may court and value the support of the men of my 
own party, it would be little less than an set of insanity to 
Teject the support of those who, though they will not go all 
Tengths with us, are willing to tender their assistance so far 
on public and general grounds. But it would be pusillanim- 
ous—it would be s dereliction from the path of truth—were 
T to conceal what are my opinions as 5 party man, It is as 
difficult to say where the last shade of Yellow ends and the 
first_of Bine begins as it ia to say where those of light and 
darkness mingle; yet no man fails to distinguish between 
night and morn, nor ought any man to be afraid to svow 
whether he belongs to the one party or the other,—for there 
can be no difficulty in ascertaining the distinction, In this 
country there must always be two great principles to divide 
public men—two great parties to one of which s public man 
must attach himself—I mean the Court party and the Coun- 
try party. The Court party are doubtless Englishmen, and 
actuated by English feelings ; but the object of all their en- 
deavours is the advancement of kingly power—the height of 
their ambition kingly smiles, The Country party have a dif- 
ferent end in view. It is their object to uphold popular rights, 
to defend popular feelings, and to forward the happiness of 
the people; and the proudest reward to which their ambition 
aspires in popular approbation, These are the feelings which 
actuate our public men; and while England remains England, 
‘Boglishmen must always continue divided on these great prin- 
ciples. My partis taken in this struggle for principle. I 
range myself with the Country party—that party which, locally 
speaking, adopis the bright and unfading Blue for its symbol. 
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I adopted it in early life ; I have adbered to it ever since ; aud, 
if know myself, I never will forsake it. In saying thus much, 
I trast I have said nothing to give any man offence; to have 
said Jess would have been weak and pusillanimous. And 
when I see #0 many of my constituents around me, men of the 
most enlightened, the most liberal, and the most independent 
feelings, coming forward to support me so cordially, I think 
the charge that I have been ‘trimming my nails’ to catch 
popularity from another quarter recoila upon the heads of those 
who have made it. I have been misrepresented on another 
point--I have been held up 4s inimical to the liberty of tho 
press, Now if there be one man in the country more attached 
to the liberty of the press than another, I am that man. I 
entered Parliament in the year 1819 ; and one of the first 
things that I did was to record my protest against the in- 
famous Six Acts. I voted against them, and I spoke againet 
thera, with all tho little ability I possessed. And notwith- 
standing the enmity of the Whig Attorney-General—tho 
reoreant Whig Attorney-General with whom I, with many 
other friends of liberty, then acted, and with whom I then 
fought side by side—notwithstanding, I say, his present 
deadly enmity to the press, I still consider every one of those 
sets which restrains the liberty of the press as uncalled for 
und unnecessary. And one of the last acta I performed in 
the House of Commons was, to assist Lord Morpeth in re- 
sisting the new tyrannical and still more uncalled-for restraint 
which Sir James Scarlett has hed the effrontery to impose 
upon the press. I will go further, and eay that I know of no 
restraint upon the actions of public men at all to be com- 
pored to the free exercise of the liberty of the preas; for 
while it presents the best medium for ascertaining public 
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opinion, and thus becomes invalaable to public men, it affords 
the best tie between duty and inclination. It cannot work 
miraclea upon our hearts; but it is # check upon the con- 
duct of public men, which they cannot sud they ought not to 
contemn. I say that liberty which it still preserves ought not 
to be contracted; ite ends are good, ite desigus beneficent. 
Like every other good which we possess, it has its alloy : yet 
every true and wise man, knowing the benefit it confers, 
will refrain aa much as possible from complaining of its 
abuses. It is the touchstone of the character of public men; 
and we must not examine ita action too nicely. I have, 
‘however, to complain that I have not had justice from it. I 
have been hardly dealt with in a journal—not belonging to 
my opponents, not inimical to the principles I have evar 
advoested—but from a journal maintaining, and I will asy 
honestly maintaining, similar opinions. Unable to put their 
finger upon any overt act that could invalidate my claim to 
the character of an honest and independent man, they have 
insinuated a suspicion of motivea the most unpraiseworthy of 
any by which a public man ean be actuated, Motives aro 
known only to a higher and superior intelligence, by whom 
they will be judged and requited, and it is not for mortala to 
fathom the depths of the human heart; but I think if I 
know myself, by no such unworthy motive as have been insinu- 
ated have I ever been actuated. This meeting has fortun- 
ately given’ me the opportunity, and I readily seize it, to 
contradict the charge. Before you condemn me, I hope you 
will wait to see whether or not I deserve it. I know it is 
your duty to watch unrrowly the conduct of these to whom 
you entrust so much power—for I am not ignorant how 
euch power has been abused,—but act the part, at least, 
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of kind masters, and if I do well give me the encourage- 
ment I may deserve. Gentlemen, the letter from me which 
your chairman read, fully expresses my ides as to the import- 
ance of this meeting. I have there said, and I repeat it here, 
that when the ministers of the Orown sec that my opinions 
are backed by so large and enlightened a body of my consti- 
tuents, they must be inclined to listen with more deference to 
the representations of one who warns them of their danger, 
The meeting of to-day is s cause of no little pride to me— 
not merely as a source of personal gratification, but aa it will 
enable me more powerfully to enforce those plans of retrench- 
ment in the public expenditure of which I am the advocate. 
My power is increased ten-fold by this strong expression 
of your opinion. I therefore do most warmly exult in it and 
thank you cordially for it; and I assure you most sincerely 
that it shall only prove an additional stimulus to renewed 
exertions for the good of the people. Gentlemen, I am fully 
aware, that were I to follow the course which prudence would 
dictate, I could not retire from public life at a better time for 
my own sake than at this moment, for I could never expect 
to receive a prouder mark of distinction then this. And to 
me there is always a tinge of melancholy in scenes like thie, 
for it is all fleeting ; and if I were to shut the book of public 
life at this page, and not open another chapter, it might be to 
my advantage. But I am in the full vigour of life, and there- 
fore I shall gladly make another attempt to serve you betier. 
Disregarding then the dictates of prudence, I ask you to 
continue towards me that favour which I have for » short 
while enjoyed, for s longer period. Vain, indeed, may be all 
our endeavours to will it so; for as it has been truly and 
beautifully observed, we sco around us too many things to 
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‘warn us,‘ What shadows we are and what shadows we pursue.’ 
But whilst I am permitted to represent you, I shall 
labour to promote the interests of the people. I entertain 
& strong conviction that though the sun of constitutional liberty 
haa in » neighbouring country just set stained with blood, 
it's destined soon to rise agam with new refalgenee, and 
that the day-star of Reform is about to visit England also. 
But to revert to my public life; I would now briefly state 
what the House of Commons will shortly have to deliberate 
upon, and what I shall urgeand support with all my power,— 
afurther reduction of taxation; moderate but effective reform 
in the representation, by reducing the expenses of elections, 
multiplying the number of places for receiving votes for 
counties, increasing the number of electors by adding 
copyhold and customary tenures to freehold, transferring 
the franchise of decayed boroughs to populous towns, and 
throwing open the franchise of cities and boroughs to the 
housebolders rated at £10 or £208 year. These things I will 
urgently promote. I see and feel that on the happiness of the 
people depends the safety of the State, the security of pro- 
perty, and the enjoyment of liberty. I have represented 
this to the ministers, but my voice has been unattended to. 
T have told them of their danger, but they have mot 
heeded me; when they see that my representations are 
‘backed by the opinions of my constituents; when they find 
that I but echo the sentiments of a body of men whose 
opinions sre not to be bought, and whose conduct is not to be 
swayed by any personal consideration—they will surely then 
be inclined to pay some deference to ench representations, 
But if they sre not to be arrested in their career by the 
earnest warnings of their own countrymen, surely they may 
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well take heed of what is passing in another country, within 
night of our own shores, where if the mad career of an in- 
fatuated and bigoted tyrant had not been arrested by the 
all-subduing voice of freedom, we should have witnessed such 
seenes 28 Europe might havo shuddered at. If they are not- 
80 warned, be the responsibility upon their own heads; I advo 
done my duty, and you have done yours.” 


The applause with which this speech was received 
by those assembled in the great tent at Dalston was 
re-echoed wherever Sir James appeared. His popu- 
larity was indeed at its height, and the consciousness 
he seems to have been unable to repress of its fleet- 
ing and fragile nature is eminently characteristic of 
the man. 

‘Two days later another dinner was given to him 
at Whitchaven, by some of the unlooked-for inci- 
dents of which the position he sought to maintain as 
a “moderate reformer” seemed likely to be com- 
promised in opposite ways. The committee having 
announced that it was not meant a8 8 party demon- 
stration, several persons who were known as partizans 
of the Yellow cause attended, and notwithstand- 
ing the lengths he had gone in his Dalston speech, a 
good deal of susceptibility was evinced in some 
quarters as to the reasons and motives for the repe- 
tition of an announcement of this kind. What 
did it mean? Was a compromising silence to be 
observed by all who took part in the proceeding, 
and this at a moment of such exciting interest in 
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polities at home and abroad? Sir James became 
sufficiently aware of the existence of suspicions 
and misgivings, and not unskilfully strove to allay 
them. In responding to the toast of his health, he 
took care to say that when accepting the invitation 
of his friends, he had done so as the Blue candidate 
for the county. He spoke as a party man. To 
party we owed much of the prosperity and greatness 
which, as a nation, we enjoyed. To every public 
measure, and to every public man, party was of 
advantage. It bound men together by the same 
hopes and hy the same fears, who were actuated by 
the same friendships and the same aversions ; party 
was the living depository of principle, ita assertor 
and its guardian, Asa party man Le had entered 
public life; such he had ever continued, and 
such he must ever remain. Party was the hoop 
that bound the disjointed staves of society together. 
It was the key-stone of the arch that gave compact- 
ness, strength, and durability to the whole, 

The toast “Constitutional Liberty and the 
friends of freedom in France” having been proposed, 
Mr J. Gibson said he wished to hear the sentiments 
of their guest on the great and glorious revolution 
which bad just taken place. 

Sir James said thet when he first read the 
Ordinances issued by the King for crushing the 
liberty of the press, and with it the liberty of 
France, he had but one sensation, that of trembling 
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anxiety to see whether that great and noble people 
would rise up at once and vindicate their rights by 
overthrowing that reckless tyrant, that heartless 
monarch, that insane man,—or wait the surer but 
not less certain progress of time, for expelling from 
their boom the serpent which they had nourished 
only to sting them. This anxiety was speedily put 
an end to by the intelligence which had spread joy 
throughout the land, and raised one universal feeling 
of exultation amongst all men who knew and felt 
what liberty was. Never, he would venture to say, 
did history record  revolotion more necessary in 
ite commencement, more signal in its warning to all 
tyrante, more just in its vengeance, or more speedy 
and glorious in its termination. The rights of free 
men were not to be compromised by, nor held at 
the will of, despots, and this lesson could not be too 
strongly impressed upon all men—that the people 
have an indefeasible right of resistance to kings and 
to kingly power, whenever that power is exercised 
against their liberties. Constitutional kings reigned 
only in virtue of their compact with the people: if 
they set aside that compact, all allegiance was at an 
end, and resistance became a virtue. ‘This great 
lesson France had taught to the domineering and 
audacious tyrant who sought to raise a despotism on 
the ruins of her free constitution ; and it gladdened. 
his heart that such a lesson hed been read. From 
the depths of his soul he lamented that any blood 
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should have been shed; but never was blood shed 
in a more sacred cause; and he hoped that it was 
the last that would be required. But if the battle 
were not yet ended, if the fight must be again 
renewed, he could have but one wish, he could 
entertain but one hope, and that hope was, whatever 
the cost, whatever the sacrifice, that the cause of the 
people might triumph. He was sincerely desirous 
of seeing a constitutional monarchy established in 
France. He trusted that the French people would 
show with what moderation they could use victory, 
by sparing the life of the wretched prince who had 
been their sovereign; and he hoped, on the other 
hand, that the dethroned monarch would not attempt 
to protract the struggle which he had provoked ; 
but if he should do so and cause more blood to be 
shed, on his head must fall the just resentment of 
an injured people. On principle he was himself 
attached to kingly government, as the best for 
securing the happiness of the people; and he hoped 
the French would follow the example set them by 
the English people in 1688, introducing such modi- 
fications ss time and increased knowledge had shown 
to be necessary. 

Mr Wilfred Lawson, of Brayton Hall, who was 
to propose him on the hustings the following day, 
Tauded the seutiments which they had just heard 
from Sir James,—sentiments which he said proved 
him to be worthy of the confidence of the frecholders 
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of Cumberland. From one part of his speech, 
however, he must beg leave to differ, and that 
difference would be best shown by the toast be was 
about to propose, “ May the heads of Don Miguel, 
King Ferdinand, and Charles Capet, be severed 
from their bodies, and rolled in the dust—and the 
more speedily the better.” 

The murmurs of some of those present were 
drowned in the vociferous cheors with which this 
frantic aspiration was received. The fact of the 
toast having been drunk, was reported in the London 
journals without the expressions used by Sir James, 
80 little in accordance with its terms; and many 
ascribed to him unwittingly participation in senti- 
ments which on the very occasion in question he 
had deprecated and disclaimed.* 

The result of the elections wes upon the whole 
very unfavourable to ministers. Mr Brougham, who 
upon the hustings professed to have no claim founded 
upon rank, station, or territorial stake in the county, 
was returned with Lord Morpeth for Yorkshire; and 
Mr Hume was returned for Middlesex. From the 
days of Mr Fox the choice of these two wealthy and 
populous counties has generally been regarded as a 
sure omen in times of excitement of what is likely 
to follow elsewhere. Mr Denman was returned for 
Nottingham, Mr R. Grant for Norwich, and Mr 
Huskisson retained his seat for Liverpool. The 

* Mallet’s Journal, 11th August, 1990. 
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Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr J. W. Croker, and 
three members of Sir R. Peel’s family, lost their 
seats. 

Although the Government showed in several 
respects a willingness to yield to popular opinion, 
their influence manifestly declined, and a sense 
of conscious weakness betrayed itself in their general 
conduct, The abolition of the punishment of death 
for many minor offences indicated no reluctance to 
pursue the path of law reform. The Beer Act was 
avowedly passed as a concession to the wants and feel- 
ings of the labouring classes; and Mr Ifume admitted, 
towards the close of the session, that Ministers 
had carried retrenchment further than any of their 
predecessors. But the proceedings ayainst the 
proprietor of the Morning Star, for libels on the 
Lord Chancellor and the Duke of Wellington, raised 
a storm of obloquy not easily allayed. The appoint- 
ment of Sir James Scarlett as Attorney-General 
had been received with satisfaction by the Whigs, 
to whom as a party he had always professed to be- 
long. But his ex-officio prosecutions of the press 
were considered an obvious dereliction from former 
principles; and the length to which they were carved 
would at any time have brought their author into 
popular disrepute. When not Jong afterwards the 
memorable ordonnances of Charles X. appeared, aus- 
pending the liberty of the press and other fundament- 
al rights of the French people, the fact was doemed 
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188. corroborative of the suspicion thet the English Go- 
yernment had countenanced Prince Polignac in the 
fatal policy which led to the overthrow of the 
Bourbons. The imputation was no doubt unjust; but 
the course adopted regarding Don Miguel, and still 
more that which had been pursued st home with 
reference to the press, gave colour to the charge, and 
tended greatly to weaken the credit of the adminis- 
tration. Their supporters surveyed the prospect 
hefore them with feelings of dismay.* Whether the 
Duke would have yielded to the suggestions of those 
who would have had him seek to strengthen his posi- 
tion by & re-union with the Canningites, had circum. 
stances favoured the attempt, it is vain to conjecture. 
Mr Huskisson had shown himself on wore than one 
oceasion but too anxious for office; and though he 
had recently drifted further in the direction of popu- 
lor aims than he had ever done before, it may be 
doubted whether he and his ex-official comrades 
would have refused to re-unite with their former 
colleagues, had any moderate programme of conces- 

Deathof Mr Sion been proposed to them. But-it is certain that 
"no material modification of his policy was ever con- 
templated by the Duke; and at the very moment 

when he was first brought into personal communica- 

tion with Mr Huskisson since their severance in 

1828, a terrible fate was to summon the amiable 


* See Letter of Lord Londonderry to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, 28th Aug. 1830: Courts and Cabinets, vol. i. p. 47. 
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and accomplished, but too complaisant statesman, 1820. 
from his dreams of ambition. On the Lith Sep- 
tember Mr Huskisson died from the effects of an 
accident which took place at the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway: and with 
him perished the last chance of renovated popularity 
or influence for the Wellington Government. The 
small section of politicians which had thus twice 
within so short @ time beon deprived of its head, 
appears no more as a specific quantity in political 
calculations. Its elements soon afterwards melted 
into the opposing masses of Progress and Resistance 
as their respective affinities determined. 

From his calm retreat at Dropmore, Lord Grenville Letter of 
watched the increasing rapidity of the current of vile. 
cvents, with the dispassionate eye of one who ventures 
no more into the troubled eddics of the stream. He 
deplored the death of Mr Huskisson, not only be- 
cause he appreciated highly his personal qualities, 
and shuddered at the horrors of his fate, but because 
he seems to have regarded him as the last hope 
for the Conservative party’s retention of power. 
Writing to a near relative in office, “he grieved 
to see how very unsuccessfully the elections had 
turned out; and he knew from but too good au- 
thority, that whatever face ministers might put on the 
matter, they did not disguise the fact among them- 
selves, There was not more want at the beginning 
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consolidate the force of all friends of quiet and 
good order, of whatever description, than existed 
in the present state of things, looking either at 
France, Hurope, or England. Would to God he 
could see any symptoms of similar disposition 
either to call for such co-operation or to yield it. 
Yet it would be the true wisdom of both parties 
so to act. His anticipations were of the most 
gloomy sort. How much he wished and prayed 
they might be deceived.”* 


# Letter to the Duke of Buckingham, 21st Sept., 1880. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF EARL GREY. 
1830. 


Tae speech from the throne addressed to the 1830, 
new Parliament deplored the revolt of the Belgians yu of ite 
as uncalled-for, and denounced the efforts of incen- ae 
diaries to increase discontent at home; but nothing 
was said of reform, and the existing frame of Go- 
vernment was declared to be the chief source of the 
national welfare,—a blessing which it was the duty 
of all to transmit unimpaired to posterity. When 
questioned in the Lords as to the intentions of the ad Nor. 
Government, the Duke of Wellington stated that he 
wad resolved to crush sedition wherever it appeared ; 
but that he had never seen any plan of parliament 
ary reform which would be an improvement on the 
existing system of representation ; and that so long 
as he remained in power every proposal of the kind 
should be resisted. In the Commons Mr Brougham 
gave notice of his intention to bring forward a 
comprehensive measure on the subject, and pro- 
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nounced the Government to be the feeblest and 
least efficient he had ever known., Lord Althorpe 
said the times required pre-eminent ability and 
skill in those who hed the direction of affairs, 
and that he looked in vain for such qualities in the 
existing administration. Sir E, Knatchbull, speaking 
the sentiments of the alienated section of the Tories, 
called upon the Radicals to co-operate with them in 
measures of oppositiontoministers,—anappealtowhich 
Mr Hume responded with an assurance that his vote 
would cheerfully be given for their expulsion from 
office. Sir Robert Peel encountered the formidable 
array against him in a manner sufficiently temperate 
and discreet, and deprecated successfully any amend- 
ment to the address. He calculated, not without 
teasou, upon the probability of discord springing up 
amongst his assailants whenever any definite plan of 
parliamentary reform should be brought forward ; 
and could he have induced the House to agree to a 
new civil list, and a bill to provide for a regency in case 
of the demise of the crown before the Princess 
Victoria should have come of age, the Seasion before 
Christmas might have terminated without the occur- 
rence of any untoward event. But others saw as clearly 
how the game was to be lost and won; and they 
prepared to act accordingly. Out-of-doors great disap- 
pointment was expressed at the language of the 
Premier, and a feeling of uneasiness and apprehen- 
sion spread amongst all classes of the community, 
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Meanwhile, an incident occurred which con-_ 1990. 
tributed more, perhaps, than any other to reveal the bras his 
weakness of the Government, and to precipitate the 
coming change. In the morning papers of Monday, 
the 8th November, a letter appeared with the signa- 
ture of Sir Robert Peel, informing the Lord Mayor 
Fleet that the King and Queen were compelled to de- 
cline visiting the city ou the following day. Great ex- 
citement was catised by this announcement: the Funds 
fell three per cent.; and when the House met in the 
aftemoon, Lord Althorpe asked the reason why such 
advice had been given to their Majesties. The Home 
Secretary stated that serious grounds existed for ap- 
prebending tumult and violence in the streets; that 
the Metropolitan police were likely to be attacked in 
the discharge of their duty ; and that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had been warned by the Lord Mayor not to 
accompany the King to Guildhall unless attended 
by a strong escort of troops. Ministers had, under 
these circumstances, recommended their Majesties to 
postpone their visit to the city. A desultory debate 
ensued. Mr Goulburn challenged a vote of want of 
confidence, and said the Government would willingly 
give place to other men if it were carried against ~ 
them. Sir James Graham replied that looking st the 
way in which the recently-chosen House of Commons 
was constituted, it was obvious why the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer suggested such an issue, ‘The 
Opposition had no intention of taking his advice in 
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point of form, but they would meet his wishes sub- 
stantially as the business of the session proceeded, 
and questions would soon arise, the decisions upon 
which would put to the test the degree of confidence 
reposed in Ministers. “Upon that day se’night 
the sense of the Commons of England would be 
taken upon that which he (Sir James Graham) con- 
sidered the most vital and important of all questions, 
namely, whether it was expedient or not, that the 
state of the representation of the people of the United 
Kingdom should be considered with a view to its 
amendment. Jn reference to that question, the 
Duke of Wellington had declared himself against all 
reform ; and the Right Hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) had declared himself unable to see his way, 
and that he could give no opinion upon it. His 
Majesty’s ministers, therefore, and the public, had 
come to an issue upon that great question, whether 
it was expedient that.the state of the representation 
should be considered with a view to its alteration. 
That was the point upon which they had come to an 
issue; and, as far as he could see, the declaration which 
had been made by the Duke of Wellington against 
reform, and the sentiments which had been expressed. 
by the Right Hon. Baronet, had, in an incredible 
short period of time, effected the greatest possible 
change in the sentiments of the public with regard 
to the ministry. The Home Secretary, in his 
letter published that morning, had stated that it 
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would be dangerous for the King to go in a pro- 1880. 
cession to the city by night. Why, within one 

short week his Majesty had gone after night-fall to 

the theatre, and he had encountered no danger or 
disrespect whatever; he was, on the contrary, re- 
ceived with the most loyal and enthusiastic demonstra- 

tions on the part of an attached and devoted people. 3 
What had since intervened? That celebrated de- 
claration of his Majesty's Prime Minister, that no- Stmecfthe 
thing should induce him to discuss this question of Popularity. 
Reform ; and that if it should be brought forward by 
others it should be opposed by him. From coming 

into contact with a great body of constituents, he was 
tolerably well acquainted with the opinions of the 
population of this country; and he would say upon 

that point, in reference to which the Duke of Wel- 
lington had declared that he would concede nothing, 

that his Grace was at direct issue with the people 

of England; and when he said the people of Eng- 

land, he meant not merely the lower orders, but the 
middle classes of society, in conformity with whose 
sentiments the Government must be conducted, or it 

could not stand. The Right Hon. Baronet had him- 

self upon a former occasion stated that he rested 

upon public opinion, and that he was ready to stand 

or fall by its decision. Now, public opinion de- 
manded reform of the representation in the Com- 

mons House of Parliament, and while the Right Hon, 
Baronet and his colleagues declared that they would 
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not grant it, the people of England seid it must be 
granted, or that there would be no peace in the 
realm, and no security for property. ‘That was the 
point on which the ministers and the people of Eng- 
land had joined issue, and which he hoped would 
soon be brought to trial. He trusted, therefore, that 
no premature discussion would be introduced with 
regard to the confidence of Parliament in ministers; 
but that upon the great question of Reform the de- 
cision of the House would be taken. The declara- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington which had rendered 
him so unpopular had astonished, alarmed, and con- 
founded the people of England. The noble Duke 
had previously enjoyed a portion of the confidence of 
the public; but that declaration had made him the 
most unpopular minister that was ever known in 
England. At the same time he (Sir J. Graham) 
inust say, and he said so from the bottom of his heart, 
that any act of persoual violence offered to thet noble 
Duke would be a stain upon the annals of this coun- 
try which years of future glory would not wash 
away. He did hope, whatever opinion might exist 
as to the civil conduct of his Grace, that eternal 
gratitude which he deserved for his splendid military 
services, for his dauntless valour, and for his glorious 
ochievements, would wait on him, and that hia per- 
son or his life would never be placed in hazard in 
this country. He feared that the noble Duke was 
too fond of ruling alone; and that he was obstinately 
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attoched to that policy which he thought was right ; 1890. 
but he trusted that the noble Duke would not con- 

tinue unwisely to pursue « line of conduct which 
might place the peace and the prosperity of the coun- 

try in jeopardy; for in his conscience he believed that 
public opinion had pronounced—decisively pro- 
nounced—against the policy of the noble Duke.” * 

New symptoms hourly appeared of the ministerial 
catastrophe that ‘was at hand. Vacant appointments Bishop of 
were rapidly filled up, and rumour multiplied the wan aan 
number and value of the consolatory arrangements onal 
in favour of old friends, with which every outgoing 
Government is certain to be charged. Dr Philpotts 
had shortly before been nominated to the Bishopric 
of Exeter; but the revenues of that Sce being less 
than that of others, he was to Le permitted, it was 
said, to retain the Rectory of Stanhope, in the county 
of Durham, worth £4000 a year. On being ques- 
tioned in the House as to the report, Sir Robert 
Peel admitted its accutucy ; whereupon Sir J. Graham 
instautly gave notice that on that day se’night he 
would move an address to the King, praying that 
the petition of the parishioners might be granted, 
and that they might bave the benefit of a resident 
pastor. Before the day arrived, the Government 
had been overthrown by whom the promise had been 
made to the new prelate that he should be suffered 
to hold Stanhope in commendam ; and, on an as- 

* Hansard, Debate in Commons, 8th Nov., 1880. 
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surance that no actual re-appointment to the Rectory, 
after it bad been vacated by the act of episcopal 
consecration, should take place without opportunity 
being given of parliamentary discussion, Sir James 
consented further to postpone his motion. 

An opportunity soon arose for trying the strength 
of parties in the manner he had indicated. The 
new Parliament had been called together for the 
specific purpose of settling the Civil List. The ar- 
rangements proposed by ministers did not materially 
differ from those which had subsisted in the previous 
reign; the amount was somewhat reduced, but many 
of the personal expenses of royalty were mixed up 
with official charges with which they had nothing to 
do, Sir Henry Parnell, who had been Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and who had borne a con- 
spicuous part in all the recent efforts made in favour 
of public retrenchment, moved as an amendment 
that the subject should be referred to a select com- 
mittee, The course was an unusual one, and was 
understood, as indeed it was intended to be, simply 
amode of raising the question of want of confidence 
in ministers. It had, in point of fact, been suggested 
with that view, as being more likely to combine, in a 
vote which pledged individuals to nothing further, 
all the varions sections who were discontented with 
the existing Government. The debate waa brief. No 
speech that could have been made on either side 
would probably have turned a vote. Men's minds 
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were made up to the necessity of a change ; and it 1880. 
seemed to be tacitly agreed that the sooner it came 
the better. Lord Althorpe succinctly supported the 
amendment; as did Mr Bankes, Mr Charles Wynn, 
and Mr Holme Sumner, all of whom were members 
of the Tory party. On a division, Sir H. Parnell’s 15th nov. 
motion was carried by 238 to 204; and on the fol- 
lowing day the Duke informed the House of Lords 
that he and his colleagues had resigned. 

To Earl Grey the task was confided of forming Eas Grey 
a new administration. ‘The dream of a long life was 
at last about to be realized; and King and people 
were at length to make amends for a quarter of 
@ ceutury of exclusion and neglect. He told the 
Peers that he was the only man in England who 
could at the time form a Liberal Government;* 
and he told William IV. that he would only accept 
office upon condition of carrying into effect his own 
principles of Reform. The egotism which had caused 
him so many mortifications aud done his party so 
much harm, exultantly asked now whether it had 
not been justified, and it prepared to exact un- 
limited satisfaction. To form a Government that 
would have any chance of standing, it was necessary 
to engage, in the first instance, a certain amount 
of Tory support. With this view he offered a seat 
in his new Cabinet to Sir Edward Knatchbull, who 
declined, and to the Duke of Richmond, Mr C. 


* Hansard, Lords, 22nd November, 1880. 
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Wynn, Lord Palmerston, Lord Goderich, and Mr 
Charles Grant, who accepted. Lords Lansdowne, 
Holland, Althorpe, and Carlisle occupied places by 
his side; Lord Anglesea was appointed Viceroy, 
Lord Plunket Chancellor, and Mr Stanley Secretary, 
for Ireland; while the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord Wellesley accepted the chief places in the 
household. Lord J. Russell became Paymaster of 
the Forces, Of the remaining posts in the Govern- 
Tent many were given to the Premier's relatives and 
connections: his son-in-law was named Privy Seal, 
and his eldest son Under Secretary for the Colonies ; 
Lord Melbourne was nominated Home Secretary ; 
and Mr Ellice and Mr Ponsonby became the 
one a Secretary of the Treasury, and the other a 
junior Lord. But of thos¢ who had taken a pro- 
minent part in the Commons in the struggle which 
had ended in the fall of the Wellington Cabinet, 
Lord Grey took small account. Give him time, and 
he would provide for them all respoctively in their 
turn. But power was not for the plebeians. Mr 
Brougham was offered the Attorney-Generalship, 
which he indignantly spurned, and only obtained the 
Great Seal from the fears of the King. Sir J. 
Newport and Sir H. Parnell were never thought of 
for leading positions; and Sir James Mackintosh 
‘was a mere jurist and man of letters, having no pre- 
tensions to a seat in the Cabinet. 

It was the Premier's boast that the new adminis- 
tration represented a wider extent of broad acres 
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than any that had preceded it for a considerable 1620. 
time ; and when it is recollected that the houses 

of Cavendish, Russell, Howard, Spencer, Lennox, 
Petty, Paget, and Stanley contributed to its forma- 

tion, it cannot be denied that he was justified, in 

the aristocratic vaunt. It had been a theme indeed 

of reproach on the part of the Whigs, that the Tory 
administration of’ the previous reign consisted, in 
great part, of men who had raised themselves by 
their talents to eminent political rank, and who were 
destitute of great territorial possessions. Mr Can- 

ning was notoriously a poor man; Mr Huskisson, 

Sir George Murray, and Sir Henry Hardinge were 

not rich; Lords Aberdeen, Bathurst, Sidmouth, and 
Castlereagh possessed no more than average for- 
tunes; and nobody knew exactly how much Mr 
Peel would inherit from his manufacturing father. 
Lord Grey's ambition was to be able to present to 

the King a list which should outweigh in point of 
Property any other that could be formed. But 
while doing so he was desirous of propitiating in 
some degree the Radical supporters, on whose votes 

after all he must in a great measure rely. Sir Hew toed 
James Graham furnished a connecting link between mirlty. 
Tepugnant parties. By his votes and speeches 

he had become identified with the more advanced 
section of Reformers; while his family connec- 
tions were calculated to bring additional strength 

to Government in both the Upper and the 
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Lower House. These considerations, rather than 
any sympathy or admiration for his rhetorical dis- 
plays, led to his being offered a seat in the Cabinet 
as First Lord of the Admiralty ; and they probably 
conduced moreover to his being named soon after- 
wards one of the committee of four, to whom was 
confided the task of framing the Reform Bill. 

The Cabinet arrangements having been completed, 
anew wnit for Cumberland was moved for on the 22nd. 
November, by Mr Spring Rice, who had become 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury. The day after his 
appointment Sir James wrote to Major Aglionby :— 


“ Grosvenor Place, 20th November, 1830. 
“My pgag Siz, 

“ Lord Grey has urged me at this eventful crisis 
to accept office with him; and, somewhat reluctantly, I have 
consented to be First Lord of the Admiralty, with a seat 
in the Cabinet. Althorpe is Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Brougham, Chancellor; Lord Lansdowne, President of the 
Council ; Lord Palmerston, Foreign Affaira; C. Grant, India 
Board; Duke of Richmond in the Cabinet. With such col- 
Jeagues, and reform, peace, and retrenchment the avowed 
principles of the Government, it was difficult to refuse, and I 
hope you will not object to my acceptance. My seat ia 
vacated, I hope to be re-elected, and it would delight me if you 
‘would consent to second my nomination, as 4 proof that my 
conduct on this oceasion has not diminished your confidence, 

“I shall be ready and anxious on the hustings to declare 
the motives of my conduct, and to state the principles on 
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which the new ministers found their claim to public support. I 
shall hope to be in Cumberland a day or two before the eleo- 
tion. I trust that you will send me s favourable answer, 
and believe me, 
“Your faithful and obliged, 
“J. G. Guanam.” 


Major Aglionby readily assented to his request ; 
and for the third time he was returned for the 
county without opposition. With the exception of 
Mr Stanley, who was ousted from the representation 
of Preston by Mr Henry Hunt, all his colleagues 
resumed their seata before Christmas; and the 
Regency Bill having been passed without difficulty, 
Parliament was adjourned until the 4th February. 


1830, 


On the 1st December he was admitted a mem- Geilonrs 


her of Grillon’s club, to which, since its formation 
in 1805, many of the distinguished persons who have 
taken part in public affairs have belonged. Every 
Wednesday during the Session the members of the 
club dine together, and the feuds of the previous 
day are forgotten, or made the theme of pleasantry 
and genial humour at a table where all opinions have 
their representatives. When he entered this society, 
he found among its members the gifted but eccentric 
Farl of Dudley and Ward, whom Canning had 
thought worthy of succeeding him in the Secretary- 
ship of Foreign Affairs, and whom the Duke of Wel- 
Tington had insisted on retaining in office, but over 


whose infirm brain the gloom of aberration was already 
a 
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settling down. There he found Sir R. H. Inglis, 
Oxford’s recent choice, and Sir R. Wilmot Horton, 
pre-occupied with ideas and plans of general emigra- 
tion. There he met Lord F. L. Gower and Mr Agar 
Ellis, both fonder of letters than politica; Lords 
Harrowby and Wharncliffe, Mr Robert Grant, 
tho Bishop of Rochester, Sir T. Acland, and Lord 
Clare, with many more Jong since passed away. 
Early in the new year he took up his residence 
at the Admiralty. Between the two-fold duties of his 
office, and of the Committee appointed to prepare 
the Reform Bill, his time was wholly absorbed ; and 
the zest with which he took to official work he was 
at no pains to conceal. In the prime of life, possess- 
ing a fair inheritance, member for his native 
county, his ambition gratified beyond his expect- 
ations, blessed with a happy home—there was 
nothing left him to desire, save the distinction 
of success in the unaccustomed part he hed un- 
dertaken to perform. Great was his exultation, 
and great the energy with which he set himself to 
roaster the unfamiliar details of his office, and to 
comprehend thoroughly the principles and maxims 
on which its traditional policy was based. He 
Isboured incessantly during the day, and often far 
into the night, to conquer the technical ignorance 
that besets and blinds every man who for the first 
time essays to guide and govern a great department. 
He had studied agricultural and economic science 
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carefally ; his reading had been deep and various in 1831 
history and public law; but about ship-building, © 
naval drill, contracts, gunnery, store-keeping, and 
the manning of the navy, he knew, as he himself 
confessed, absolutely nothing. He had it all to 
learn, and that quickly and well, at the peril of 
humiliating exposure by the “old hands,” who, 
ejected from Whitehall, were still powerful at West- 
minster. There was one indeed from whom he had ict 
nothing to fear. Lord Melville, upon quitting office, 
frankly communicated to his successor information the 
most minute and valuable, as to the defects which 
existed in the department, and the remedies which it 
was most advisable should be applied. When the 
proper time came Sir James did not hesitate to 
acknowledge that he had availed himself of that 
experience, and had been guided by that advice. 
Wher first sasailed with party asperity for the 
changes he deemed it his duty to introduce, he 
disdained to throw any saare of the responsibility 
upon Lord Melville. But when the wisdom of 
those changes had come to be admitted by many 
who had originally opposed them, he took a fitting 
opportunity for acknowledging the obligation he 
felt himself under for the timely and useful advice.* 
Meanwhile, how was he to sccomplish all that 
wes thus suddenly required of him? and while 

© See speech on Novy Eetimates, Hansard, 16th March, 
1885. 
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learning his business, how was he to parry the 
searching and sinister questionings of angry oppo- 
nents acquainted by long habit with every difficalty, 
and eager for an opportunity to expose the fancied, 
incompetence of the new First Lord? Nobody 
indeed could tell him how, nor was it for some time 
clear to himself. But ere many weeks had passed, 
he began to feel the ground growing firm beneath 
his feet. 

Lord Althorpe was at this time his most intimate 
friend,* and scarcely a morning passed without a 
call from Sir James, to consult about something new, 
or to confer as to how some apprehended difficulty 
might be overcome. His great mental activity and 
inexhaustible power of pleasant and useful talk gave 
him for the time a sort of ascendancy over the matter- 
of-fact and ensy-tempered Leader of the Commons. 
Tn opinions they never entirely agreed ; and there re- 
mained, notwithstanding all their close intimacy and 
unreserved interchange of views, some questions of 
moment on which they were never in accord. But 
these were few, and at the juncture of affairs which 
had then arrived, the two men were peculiarly well 
fitted to work together for their mutual benefit and 
that of their party. The one slow, forbearing, and 
politically inert, with a highly-merited reputation to 
sustain, was wholly free from personal aims, resent- 


* Evidence of Sir J. Grabam, before Committee on Naval 
Administration; May, 1861. 
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ments, or pretensions to cloud his judgment or be- 
guile him into party errors ;—the other quick, active, 


subtle, and ambitious, eager for work, covetous of i: 


distinction, and anxious to secure the ascendancy of 
his party, was full of suggestions and devices, 
shrewd guesses at the unavowed motives of advers- 
aries, and anticipations of the possible estrangement 
of loosely-linked friends. Plunged suddenly into 
the perplexities and complications of aggressive 
leadership, Lord Althorpe had gladly availed himself 
of aid, which the giver was only too delighted to 
render. So long as they remained in Opposition 
and were free to choose the topics of occasional de- 
bate, the toil of making up for a general statement 
of facts did not seem excessive; but when the ease 
was reversed and a variety of subjects required to be 
mastered and dealt with as it pleased angry oppo- 
nents to raise them, or as the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service might demand, the amateur grazier felt 
himeelf often weary of his task, and turned longingly 
to the thought how he might muke his escape to his 
woods and breeding farms in Northamptonshire. 
Colleagues like Lord Grey, Lord Holland, or Lord 
Melbourne, could do little to appease his disquietude 
at his conscious unfitness for the trying position he 
was placed in. It needed all the fearless energy of 
the Chancellor, and all the indefatigable aid in fiscal 
and financial calculation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to induce him to front the well-disciplined 
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array of ex-officials, who knew far better than he did 
all he did not know of usage, precedent, and detail. 
But Lord Brougham was no longer in the Commons ; 
and though all the requisite facts and figures were 
farnished him by Mr Spring Rice, Lord Althorpe 
found himself unable without previous practice to 
turn rapidly and with the ardour of the advocate from 
one mass of details to another. Sur James did not 
wait to be asked to help him, but, privileged by the 
terms of confidence on which they lived, frequently 
offered to relieve him of @ portion of his burden. 
Thus we find him frequently taking charge of mat- 
ters in Parliament, and acting as the represent- 
ative of the Government there, when the matters 
had no connection with his own department. His 
willingness to save trouble to his friend and col- 
league was as great as his willingness to take it 
upon himself. Their opposite natures seemed adapt- 
ed for each other's wants; and their party gained 
thereby. 

On the 4th February, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer bronght forward the remodelled Civil List, 
which he proposed to refer for examination to a Se- 
lect Committee. It gave £510,000 to the King 
for life instead of £970,000, as the late ministers 
had proposed: the difference, so far as its items 
should be kept up, was to be placed on the Con- 
solidated Fund, and thereby brought under the 
direct control of Parliament. No real saving was 
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effected. The Pension List was to be djvided into 
two parts. The one of £82,000 was to be placed on 
the Consolidated Fund, and the residue only retained 
at the disposal of the Crown. When items in the 
former fell in, Parliament might recommend their 
re-disposal or not at its pleasure. When vacancies 
in the Royal Bounty occurred, the King might fill 
them up at his discretion. Lord Althorpe stated 
that on looking more closely into the charges for the 
royal household he had changed the opinion in some 
respects which he had expressed in Opposition. To 
the King moreover was given the credit of saving 
the country the expense of an outfit for the Queen, 
for which there were precedents in the case of the 
consort of George III., and in that of the Princess 
Charlotte. Another version of the story, however, 
assigned to Mr Charles Grant the real merit of this 
economy, which, many of the other members of 
the Cabinet thought ill-advised and inopportune,* 
‘The Whigs hoped to obliterate their frugality in this 
instance by subsequently recommending Parliament 
to settle £100,000 a-year on Queen Adelaide; and 
the Tories had no scruple in seeking to propitiate 
royal favour by upbraiding them with democratic 
parsimony. 

Mr Hunt and Mr Guest thought too little had 
been relinquished by the Crown, and Mr Goulbum 
thought too much. Sir James Graham frankly dealt 


© Roebuck, Hist. of Whigs, vol i. p. 46 (note). 
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with both classes of critics. He was as incapable as 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer boasted himself 
to be of truckling to popular clamonr, or seeking out- 
of-door applause at the sacrifice of “the docent 
splendour of the Sovereign,” whose comfort and whose 
means of suitable hospitality ought not to be abridged. 
But the Court was not held in seclusion. The King 
lived in sight of his people, and he did not believe 
that they wished to see his fitting magnificence re- 
duced. His Majesty had offered to surrender his 
hereditary revenue from the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which Henry IV., Henry VII, and the Protector 
Cromwell had successively severed from the ordin- 
ary income of royalty. They had to make an equit- 
able bargain for the future with the sovereign, aud 
their duty was to be just. 

Lord Althorpe’s first budget was a failure. He 
would have been true to himself had he possessed 
the power to keep the promises of reduced taxa- 
tion which he had made, leaving the co-relative work 
of retrenchment to follow, for which there had not: yet 
been time, But a Cabinet constituted like that of Earl 
Grey could not easily be persuaded to adopt sweeping 
reductions, The majority of them were pledged to 
nothing of the kind ; four-fifths of the existing House 
of Commons regarded economy as the arithmetic of 
Jacobinism ; and pressure ftom without was a thing 
in which they did not yet believe. Sir James would 
indeed have gone any lengths in retrenchment with 
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the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord 
Goderich and Mr Charles Grant had not forgotten 
the principles of Mr Huskisson. But the utmost 
they could persuade the rest of the Government to 
sanction was an abolition of the duties on cotton 
manufactures, glass, and sea-borne coals, and a reduc- 
tion of those on tallow, tobacco, and newspaper 
stamps. A charge of a half per cent. was proposed 
on the transfer of funded property. Lord Althorpe’s 
statement was made on the 11th February. The 
estimated revenue for the year was £47,150,000, 
and the expenditure £46,850,000, upon the estimates 
bequeathed by the late ministry. Painfully conscious 
how short his proposals would fall of what was 
expected of him, he seems to have lost his usual 
clearness of perception ; for in no other way can the 
singular error be secounted for of miscaleulating 
the sum of £350,000, the amount of the beer 
duties, The omission did not long escape notice ; 
and it threw discredit upon the whole of his state- 
ment. The new tax on public securities was fastened 
on eagerly by the Opposition, and held up as a proof 
of the subversive ideas imputed to the new Govern- 
ment. Lord Althorpe, who would fain have had Sir 
Henry Parnell among his colleagues, ingenuously paid 
him the compliment of declaring that his measures 
had been framed in accordance with the views ex- 
pounded in the work on “ Financial Policy,” recently 
published by the Hon. Baronet. But Sir Henry dis- 
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claimed the budget as being practically irreconcilable 
with the views and recommendations put forward 
therein. Mr Praed, the rival at Cambridge of Mr 
Macaulay as a debater, made his début on the occasion, 
in 8 speech which fully realized the high expectations 
of his party, and on which he was felicitated warmly 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, who immediately 
followed him. He proceeded to reiterate the views 
* he had so often expressed in Opposition, as to the in- 
justice of the fiscal and financial measures of the two 
last reigns, no part of which he would shrink from, 
now that he was in office. He defended the new 
tax of one half per cent. on the transfer of property 
in the funds, as being no more a substantial breach 
of faith with the public creditor than the omission 
to keep up a Sinking Fund, a special guarantee for 
which had been inserted in every borrowing Act of 
Parliament by Mr Pitt and his successors, or then 
the reduction of interest from five to three per 
cent, The principle which he and his friends 
had always contended for in Opposition was, that 
relief should be given by commutation of taxca to 
those classes of the community whose industry was 
too heavily burthened. They had striven to redeem 
their pledge by repealing the coal tax, which was a 
hindrance to manufactures of all kinds, and the duty 
of threepence-halfpenny @ yard on calico, without 
regard to coarseness or fineness of quality, which 
amounted to 8 tax of forty to sixty per cent. on the 
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humbler consumers, To supply the deficit thus 18a. 
created, they must resort to some new expedient ; for 
their predecessors had left bute surplus of £800,000 
in the Treasury. But as the opinion of the House 
had been pronounced strongly against the change of 
taxation they had thought it right to propose, it would 
be withdrawn, as Mr Pitt withdrew the proposal to 
extend legacy duty to real property in 1796." Ina 
word, he stood gallantly by the friend with whom he 
sympathized so deeply, and cheerfully shared with him 
the burthen of blame he knew he did not deserve. 

But the effect was depressing on the spirit of 
their friends, and proportionately stimulating to 
that of their opponents. In the discussion on Bech on 
the Army Estimates, Sir R. Peel commented sar- Eoeah 
castically on the abandonment of the promise of non- ame 
intervention in the case of Belgium, and of the pro- 
mise of retrenchment as exemplified in the unreduced 
strength of the army. Sir J. Graham replied, but 
ineffectively. His speech elicited no responsive cheer, 
and was coldly received until towards the close, when 
adverting to some taunts that had been thrown out 
regarding administrative inefficiency in suppressing 
sedition in Ireland, he reiterated in strong language 
a determination previously expressed by Lord 
Althorpe to maintain the Union at all hazards. He 
wished the House to recollect that, without employ- 
ing any military force, ministers hed succeeded in 

© Hansard, Debate, 14 Feb. 1831. 
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vindicating the law—that without shedding even a 
drop of blood by the hand of a soldier (except in a 
solitary instance) the insurrectionary spirit that 
prevailed in the country had been subdued. “ Was 
there nothing, too, in the state of Ireland to justify 
some caution, when, in that country, with lond, and 
he might say shameless, assertions, Great Britain 
had been threatened that the Union should be 
repealed by physical force? Yes, he said threatened, 
for the use of physical force was threatened. What 
had been done? The Government had vindicated 
the supremacy of the law, and by the courts of Jaw. 
Such threats had been met by the civil power, and 
when made had only induced the Government to 
exert the powers the constitution had placed in their 
hands. He adopted to the fullest extent every word 
of what his noble friend (Lord Althorpe) had said on 
a former evening ; and though he considered civil 
war as the greatest of all possible evils, short only of 
dismembering the empire, he, for one, would fight 
for Ireland, as he would fight for Kent—¢oto cer- 
tandum est corpore regni. He was not blind to the 
perils of euch e contest; but as far as it depended 
on him, the country should never cease to resist the 
separation; and he was sure the whole people of 
England, who had never been conquered, would not 
allow themselves to be overcome by the people of 
Ireland, He corrected himself: he did not say the 
people of the two countries were opposed ; it was 
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not the people of Ireland who threatened, it was 
only some demagogues” [O'Gorman Mahon exclaim- 
ed, “ Name, name!”] “ Jt was only one or two 
demagogues, who knew not in what the interest of 
the country consisted, who sought for the repeal of 
the Union, There never was a country which had 
derived more benefit from another than Ireland had 
from England since the Union. That country derived 
wealth from this, and found here the market for 
her produce. It was not the Irish people, and 
it was not the Irish patriots—they never would ; 
it was only demagogues who desired the se- 
paration.” [O’Gorman Mahon repeated his call for 
names. } 


1881, 


Mr O'Connell did not happen to be present ; O*Gorman 


but O’Gorman Mahon, who had succeeded him in 
the representation of Clare, demanded whether in 
using the term “demagogues” allusion had not 
been made to that learned gentleman and himself, 
ag they were the only members of the House who 
could be said to have taken any part in promoting 
the agitation for repeal. He vehemently denied the 
justice of the imputation that incentives to physical 
violence had been held out to the Irish people, and 
complained thet threats of civil war should have 
been resorted to by members of the Government as 
a means of stifling agitation for the restoration of a 
local legislature in Ireland. He ended by repeating 
the question he had already put, as to the intended 
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application of the offensive epithet which had been 
weed.* 

Sir James repudiated any special application of 
the phrase to the hon. member for Clare, but this 
explanation not being deemed by him satisfactory, he 
sent his colleague, Major Macnamara, early the 
following day to the First Lord. The substance of 
what took place is authentically given in the follow- 
ing statement, which appeared in the Times, dated 
the 2let February :— 

“Lord Althorpe, on the part of Sir James 
Graham, and Major Macnamara, on the part of 
O'Gorman Mahon, meet aud agree to the following 
statement :— 

“ Major Macnamara called yesterday on Sir James 
Graham, when he told Sir James that he came in 
courtesy to ask whether in using the word ‘dema- 
gogues’ he hud intended to allude to O'Gorman 
Mahon? Sir James in answer said, that at the 
moment he used the word, O’Gorman Mahon was 
not in his contemplation: he was sitting behind 
him, and he did not see him or think of him at all. 

“Upon Major Macnamara asking Sir James if 
he would make this declaration in the House of 
Commons, Sir James said, before he agreed to that, 
he must consult a friend, to whom he would refer 
Major Maenamara, 

“He accordingly consulted Lord Althorpe, and it 

* Hansard, Debate on Army Estimates, 18th Feb., 1881. 
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is the opinion of Lord Althorpe that he ought to 1891. 
make it. 
“Tt is the opinion of Major Macnamara that 
such a declaration in the House of Commons ought 
to be satisfactory to O'Gorman Mahon. 
« ALTHORPE, 
“W. N. Macnamara, 
“ London, Feb. 20.” 


When the Houte met that afternoon, Sir J. Explane, 
Graham, on the motion that the Speaker do leave fous. 
the chair, rose and said, he felt extremely unwilling 
to obtrude upon the time and attention of the 
House, respecting a matter of a private and personal 
nature; but he threw himself on its indulgence 
and good feeling. The matter to which he 
was about to advert had reference to what had 
taken place on a recent occasion, when it might 
be recollected that in the heat of extemporancous 
debate, he had made use of the term “ demagogues.” 

It appeared that his having used that term had given 
offence to an hon, member of that House, who 
had subsequently asked him whether he had meant 
to include hin (the bon. gentleman) within his 
application of it. His answer he would then 
state to the House. ‘Consistently with the 
truth, he was able to state that when he used 
the phrese ‘one or two demagogues,’ he had 
meant no reference to the hon. member for 
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Clare, for he it was who had called on him for 
an explanation. It so happened, that while he 
was addressing the House, the hon. member was 
sitting behind his back, so that he could not see 
him ; and, indeed, he was not at the time aware of 
the hon. gentleman being in the House.” He had 
made this statement in justice to the hon. member, 
at the suggestion of his noble friend (Lord Althorpe) 
near him. What he had now to add was the dictate 
of his own feelings. He had used the phrase 
“demagogue” with reference to the hon. member 
for Waterford (Mr O’Connell), whom he now saw in 
his place, and he therefore felt himself, considering the 
declarations which that hon. and learned gentleman 
had made in that House and elsewhere, in relation 
to the atonement of personal offences—declarations 
which, he must say, should make him extremely cau- 
tious in the use of intemperate language, and other 
hon. members equally cautions in their expressions of 
opinion regarding his conduct,—and recollecting, 
hesides, the peculiar situation in which the hon. 
iember stood just then towards the Government,— 
recollecting all this, he said, he felt himself bound 
frankly to tell the hon. member that he was sorry he 
had applied to him the term, 

Mr Hi. Davis considered the explanation of the 
Virst Lord of the Admiralty quite unnecessary, the 
rather, as the Right Hon. Baronet had, on the evening 
in which he used the term “ demagogue,” explained 
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his regret at having used a term co likely to be 1831. 
offensive. 

Mr O'Connell expressed his surprise that un- 
der the semblance of an apology which he had 
not called for, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should have thought fit to allude, in the manner he 
had done, to what he called his (Mr O’Connell’s) de- 
claration of atonement for personal offences. He 
thought auch observations had been better omitted. 

As to the position in point of law in which he stood 
to the Government, they would have ample oppor- 
tunity of discussing that matter on an carly day.* 

The agitation for the Repeal of the Union was Agitstion 
one of the greatest difficulties with which Government _ 
had to contend. The Marquis of Auglesea, who 
had forfeited his post as Viceroy in 1828 by the 
avowal of his conversion on the Catholic question, 
had become, on his re-appointment by the Whigs, 
the object of unsparing attack by Mr O'Connell, be- 
cause he declared his resolution to put down the 
public demonstrations in favour of Repeal; and be- 
fore the new Chief Secretary had set foot in Ireland 
he had received the nick-name of “ Shave-beggar,” 
as descriptive of his want of administrative experi- 
ence, from the great master of vituperation and ridi- 
cule. Irritated by the duily attacks upon him, Mr 
Stanley had sent e hostile message to Mr O’Connell 

* Hansard. Proceedings in the Commons, 21st Feb., 
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a few weeks after his acceptance of office; but the 
challenge was declined by the learned gentleman, on 
the ground that “already there was blood upon his 
hand, and that he had registered a vow in heaven 
never to risk human life again.” Various meetings 
and societies, formed for the purpose of procuring the 
restoration of a separate legislature for Ireland, were 
dissolved by successive proclamations under a special 
statute which had force in Ireland only, and which 
was popularly known as the Algerine Act. The 
languago of the “ great agitator” rose in violence 
with each new measure taken to thwart him; and 
he was finally made the subject of a prosecution 
in the Court of King’s Bench for sedition. After 
filing a demurrer and then withdrawing it, he was 
induced to plead guilty, with the expectation, if not 
upon the understanding, that no more than a nomi- 
nal sentence would be inflicted upon him. Such 
was his position when the altercation took place in 
the House of Commons to which reference has been 
mado, Ministers believed that in the coming struggle 
for Reform the agitation for Repeal would be for- 
gotten ; and they were conscious that they would 
stand in need of all the aid which the popular 
party in Ireland and its eloquent chief could afford ; 
and he was content, on his part, to allow a formal 
conviction to be recorded against him in order to 
get rid of the consequences which would have at- 
tended a vindictive demand for judgment. 
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Several members of the Government, however, 1821. 

doubtingly acquiesced in this method of eluding for 

the moment the “ Irish difficulty.” As a means of 
consolidating the strength of the entire popular 
party in Parliament and throughout the kingdom, its 
success waa complete. To carry Reform without 
resort to absolute force, as the event proved, was no 

easy matter; and its advocates had certainly no 
strength to spare. But Lord Grey end several of 

his colleagues feared the cry for Repeal, and hated 

its author. They knew not how to do without his 

aid, yct they shrank with apprebension from the 

idea of increasing the popular power which, when 

won, he openly told them he would turn against 

their maintenance of the old system of exclusive and 
sectarian rule. Jt is, indeed, inconceivable how ony 
men like Sir James Graham and Lord Althorpe Gover Govern 
should have been blind to the fact that by the very 
composition of the Government of 1830, they fur- 
nished the great Jeader and liberator of the Catholics 

with unanswerable arguments against themselves. 
They boasted of the part they had borne in annul- 

ling religious disabilities; yet they practically jus- 

tified the reproach that emancipation had been 
meant 98 a cheat and not as a reality, by deliberately 
excluding from office every man of the no longer 
contraband creed. There was no reason why the 
professional promotion he was pre-eminently entitled 

to, should not have been offered to Mr O'Connell upon 
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ist. the change of ministry ; there was as little excuse for 
the unconstitutional and unwise neglect of Mr Sheil, 
Lord Killeen, Mr M. O'Ferrall, and Mr Wyse. Un- 
happily for the cause of good Government in both 
countries, Lord Grey's contempt for everything 
Trish, and resentment towards everything Catholic, 
because he was not singled out for gratitude in the 
triumph of toleration in 1820, was suffered to over- 
rule all considerations of national justice and national 
policy so long as he remained in power; and the 
only excuse for the acquiescence of his younger col- 
Icagues in his selfish and sinister system, must be 
sought for in their belicf that any schism in their 
party would be fatal to all chance of Liberal pro- 
gress. 

Daren ‘She times, indeed, were rife with trouble, and 
the complication of foreign affairs at the commence- 
iment of 1831 was such, that notwithstanding all 
the vows of non-intervention made by the new Go- 
vernment, it was impossible for them to discard the 
contingency of England being entangled in conti- 
nental struggles, or being compelled to rely on her 
isolated strength for defence and safety. But min- 
isters had given pledges of retrenchment too circum- 
stantial and specific to be eluded; and in the man- 
agement of the navy it wes universally believed that 
a large saving of public money might, and therefore 
must be effected. The new First Lord was heartily 
desirous of making good in office all he had said in 
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opposition: and if he could not as yet venture to 
cut down the greater items of naval expenditure, 
he was resolved to prove his sincerity as a practical 
reformer by plucking up many of the sinecures 
and superfluous charges, that had so long cumbered 
the ground. He was still more anxious to establish 
in the department, the great constitutional practice 
of strict appropriation of public moneys, to the spe- 
cific purposes for which they were asked from and 
granted by the House of Commons. Strange as it 
may now appear, it is nevertheless true, that up to 
1831 no serious attempt had ever been made to ap- 
ply this essential principle of administrative re- 
sponsibility to the Navy; and the consequences of 
the opposite system were strikingly set forth by Sir 
James, when bringing forward for the first time the 
estimates for the year. Their form was not new in any 
material respect; but while the sums required for 
the different branches of the service were kept apart, 
the rule was laid down, that no surplus which might 
accrue in one should be applicable to the wants of 
another, The financial principle thus applied hed 
been first established by Lord Somers in the annual 
Appropriation Act of 1689; but it wes supposed to 
be difficult to apply it strictly to the conjoint though 
separate needs of the Victualling Board and the Navy 
Board: and Admiral Russell, who was then First 
Lord, wes not a man who liked the limitation of 
his administrative power. 
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In 1798 the Appropriation Act was nominally 
extended to the Navy. But as a gross sum con- 
tinued to be devoted to the whole of the service, 
without strictly ascertaining what was required for 
the use of each of the principal sub-departments, the 
aim wes to that extent missed, and the effectiveness 
of administrative responsibility lessened. In the 
opinion of Sir James, “the time had arrived for 
giving full effect to the change which was contem- 
plated rather than effected in 1798, and for enforcing 
the authority of Parliament in the relegation of 
the supplies for the naval service, in the same man- 
ner ag in the other services. Holding strongly this 
opinion, it was his duty to bring before the House a 
few facts to show the great and growing departure 
from the rule laid down in 1798. Works of great 
extent in the naval department had been begun, 
conipleted, and paid for, without the sanction or 
even the knowledge of Parliament. These works 
had been paid for out of the surplus on votes, which 
were greater than was necded for the purposes to 
which it was intended they should be applied :” 
the difference having been made up by the Navy 
Board out of surplus moneys in their hands. A 
greater number of men were employed—in one 
recent year no fewer than 3000—at the public cost, 
more than were sanctioned by the vote of the House of 
Commons. In this way £1,243,100 had been paid 
in wages since 1820 over and above the amounts 
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specified in the annual estimates. The amount had 
been chiefly taken from the sums voted for ship- 
building materials and provisions, the contracts for 
which had been reduced. He had been told by the 
subordinate officers of the department that, owing to 
the peculiarities of the service, it was impracticable 
to avoid estimates in the gross, and the application 
of balances in excess under one head to deficits 
under another. -But in his opinion the practice was 
inherently vicious, and he was determined to try 
whether it could not be brought to an end. He 
would endeavour that henceforth each branch and 
sub-branch of expenditure should be clearly kept 
distinct in the estimates ; and no transfers of surplus 
funds during the year would be allowed. A larger 
vote than usual would be asked for 1831, for timber 
and the other materials of ship-building, in conse- 
quence of the misappropriation in the few preceding 
years from that species of outlay to other purposes. 
He could have wished to retrench, he said, in this 
costly item: “but he could not consistently with 
his duty—feeling that these were not the times when 
short-sighted economy should be studied in our 
arsenals, and applied to our means of providing for 
the maintenance of the honour and safety of the 
country.” Nominally he would ask for a few hun- 
dred men more than last year, 22,000 seamen and 
10,000 marines: not that he meant to keep the 
whole of this force afloat, but to keep up the avail- 
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able strength already existing under the express 
sanction of Parliament. The total estimates for the 
Navy in 1830 were £5,594,955; those for 1831 
would he £5,875,386, being an increase of £280,431. 
The naval strength of the country could not under 
existing circumstances be diminished. All he could 
do, therefore, with a view to immediate retrenchment, 
was to cut down superfluous places and excessive 
pay in the civil branches of the department. Two 
commissioners of the Victualling Board, and as 
many of the Navy Board with certain minor officers, 
would be discontinued; and the salaries of the 
‘Treasurer of the Navy and the Paymaster of Marines 
would be saved. In the dock-yards he had made 
reductions in the pay of superintendents, clerks, &., 
of £16,674, after allowing for superannustions, In all, 
the reductions in his office would amount to £27,288 
a year.* 

Exception was taken by Mr Warburton and Mr 
Hume to the retention of Royal yachts in the ser- 
vice for the ycar, while an extra floating hospital in 
the river had been refused on the score of expense. 
No little complaint likewise was made at the con- 
tinued deduction of sixpence a month from the 
wages of seamen in the mercantile marine for the 
support of Greenwich Hospital, to which in age or 
infirmity they were not eligible. The First Lord 
defended the vote for the yachts, which was incon- 


© Hansard, 1881, vol. i. pp. 947, 988. 
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siderable in amount, on the ground that since the 18. 
days of William III. such vessels had been kept up 
as part of the paraphernalia of Royalty (at which the 
House seomed disposed to laugh), and for the better 
reason that they afforded an opportunity for reward. 
ing cheaply officers who had seen service, but who 
might not be qualified for hard duty. The question 
of the additional hospital was under the considera. 
tion of the Treasury ; and a bill hed been prepared 
for introduction after Easter to open the great 
National Asylum of Greenwich to deserving seamen 
of the commercial as well as the royal Navy.* 
The latter announcement was received with cordial 
thanks by the representatives of seaport towns who 
happened to be present ; and the entire of the votes 
for the Navy were carried in committee without a 
division.t 

His love of clearness and precision in all thnt Aowststy 
related to the public expenditure, and his singular ety. 
capacity for dealing with the most complicated 
details of business, was remarkably displayed in the 
complete reform of the naval system of accounts, 
to which he epplied himself immediately after 
his accession to office. ‘The great extension of 
naval operations during the protracted period of 
hostilities which terminated in 1815, and the com- 

© This was not done, but the naval sixpences were abolished, 
and the charge placed on the Consolidated Fund. 

t 28th March, 1831; Hansard, vol. ili. p. 947, . 
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plicotions which arose in the accounts during that 
period, from the exceptional modes of meeting the 
accumulating demands for naval expenditure and 
debt during years of great financial pressure, had 
involved the accounts of the department in great 
confusion. ‘There was little disposition on the part 
of Governments in those days to lay before the 
House of Commons and the country more informa- 
tion respecting their financial proceedings than they 
were obliged to furnish ; and public opinion was not 
sufficiently strong to create an earnest determination 
in Parliament to require it. Sir James stimulated 
public opinion on this question, and initiated a 
beneficial reform in the national accounts, which is 
still in progress. In the fifteen years of peace which 
preceded his accession to office, little had been done 
to place the naval accounts on a better system. 
“ Figures,” as he once said, “were generally sup- 
posed to throw some light upon a subject ; but in 
this case all was mystification and error.” * He be- 
came convinced that every effort to establish greater 
faithfulness and frugality in the expenditure of the 
votes of Parliament would be futile until he suc- 
ceeded in applying the constitutional contro! of the 
‘House of Commons ; and he felt that to accomplish 
this object it wes necessary to introduce a system 
of accounts capable of reducing to order the vast 


* Evidence given before Select Committee on Board of 
Admiralty, 80th April, 1861. 
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and complicated details of naval finance. His 1881, 
first step was to prepare his estimates of the annual 
sums required to be voted to meet the expenses 
of the navy, in a simple form, intelligible to the 
House and the country. His next step was to 
take measures for securing to the public, satisfactory 
proof that the moneys granted were expended in 
conformity with the votes of Parliament; and with 
that view he ordered that the whole of the naval 
accounts should be kept upon a system (which was 
then partially under trial) similar in principle to 
that which was universally applied to the varied 
operations of commerce. His opinion was, that 
accounts which concerned all should be intelligible 
to all, 

But how was this to be done? Not only had OH paind 
the Victualling Board and Transport Board thir te 
separate moneys received and expended, their tallies “* 
under the heads of stores, wages, balances, and bor- 
rowings, which they stoutly resisted every attempt 
to bring within one comprehensive view, but the old 
fashion of reckoning had from time immemorial been 
kept up in them all, which excluded the very idea of 
striking a balance on foot of each distinct branch of 
outlay, to say nothing of a general balance on foot 
of the total outlay of the department. Lord Melville 
had been induced to authorize, some time before, the 
trial of an experiment (which moat of the “old 
hands” about him told him would prove utterly 
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chimerical), for keeping certain portions of the ac- 
counts by way of double entry. Upon taking his 
seat at the Board, the new First Lord was made 
aware of the fact of this experiment being in 
progress under the direction of Sir J. D. Thomson 
and the Hon. R. Dundas, members of the Committee 
of Accounts of the Navy Board; while the old 
system continued to be the only one practically 
recognized throughout the department. He found 
upon enquiry that the attempt to apply the new 
system had been entrusted mainly to Mr W. G. 
Anderson, then a very young man occupying a sub- 
ordinate position in the Account Department under 
Sir John Briggs, who brought to the execution of 
his task those qualities of intellect and temperament 
which have since rendered him one of the most 
eminently useful members of the Civil Service. Sir 
James communicated personally with both these 
gentlemen, and after carefully examining all the im- 
pediments and hindrances wherewith the proposed 
change was beset, he was satisfied by them that be- 
yond a great amount of time and trouble which must 
necessarily be expended in the first instance in 
framing and building up a proper system of reckon- 
ing by way of debit and credit, no real difficulty lay in 
their wey. The decision was forthwith taken that the 
old imperfect method should be set aside; and Sir 
John Briggs, assisted by Mr Anderson, with ample 
powers for the purpose, was eventually entrusted 
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with the introduction of the system of double entry 
into every branch of the naval service. 

This system has now been thirty years in opera- 
tion. During that period the naval force has been more 
than doubled, and there has been a corresponding ad- 
dition to the magnitude of the naval accounts. The 
improvements of which Sir James laid the solid found- 
ation have stood the test of war, and with such success 
that few departments of the State can account with 
greater clearness and accuracy for the expenditure of 
the public money entrusted to their charge. When 
the complicated details of our naval expenditure, con- 
ducted in every part of the globe, in every descrip- 
tion of currency, and through a multitude of subor- 
dinate agents, are considered, too much praise cennot 
be given to the suthor of these practical reforms 
for the energy with which he pursued them, and the 
early period at which he brought them to a successful 
issue, Nor was the benefit of these measures con- 
fined to the department in which he introduced them. 
‘They have been extended to other departments of the 
State with equally beneficial results. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE FIRST REFORM BILL. 
1881, 


TheRefm WEN Lord J. Russel) waived his claim to a seat 

cone in the Cabinet at its first formation, he stipulated 
that the introduction and conduct of the promised 
Reform Bill should be intrasted to him. Lord Dur- 
ham, Sir J. Graham, and Lord Duncannon were 
associated with him in a Committee of Four, who 
were to investigate the whole subject and report the 
result of their consultations to the Cabinet. 

Ns Benge The scheme of Reform prepared by Mr Broug- 

bare ham early in November, and which he had only been 
prevented from bringing forward by his elevation to 
the Woolsack, was especially referred to them for con- 
sideration. It was based upon the enfranchisement 
of all householders in towns, and all copyholders and 
leaseholders in counties ; upon the gift of representa- 
tion to all the seats of modern industry, and the cur 
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tailment in a corresponding degree of the power of 
nomination to seats in the Commons, by individuals of 
tank or fortune.* Whatever Mr Brougham’s wishes 
might have been, he was too conscious of the strength 
of the nomination and rotten borough influences in 
the existing House of Commons to hazard the success 
of his project by any sweeping measure of disfran- 
chisement, With all the power of Government and 
all the selfish interests of a corrupt system arrayed 
together against him, he knew that it would have 
deen vain to do so. He could hardly have expected 
in any event to carry a Reform Bill, no matter how 
framed, by the independent votes of Opposition ; 
but with a view to eventual success, he was bound 
in prudence not to provoke such an amount of 
hostility, as would have stifled the proposal ere it 
had been thoroughly discussed. The case was now 
essentially altered, and the new Chancellor was will- 
ing that the Committee should modify his plan so 
ag to render it more generally acceptable. 


1831. 


Early in January they had made some progress General 


in their labours. Three great objects were to be if 
possible attained,—the extinction of rotten boroughs, 
and the transfer of seats to populous counties and 
towns,—a diminution of the length and cost of 
elections,—and the extension of the suffrage to such 
numbers of the people as would satisfy the com. 


* Roebuck’s History of the Whigs, vol. i. p. 420. 
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munity at large that all its interests would be hence- 
forth efficiently represented in the House of Com- 
mons. The members of the Committes were all of 
them too much in earnest in support of their respect- 
ive views, and differed too widely from one another 
in their habits of thought and ways of looking at 
the complex workings of society, to come easily to a 
complete agreement in matters of detail. But after 
frequent deliberations and a close study of the terri- 
torial map of political power, they came to the con- 
clusion, that the close borough system could not be 
materially curtailed in its influence, unless a line of 
demarcation were drawn, which should disfranchise 
all towns not containing at least 2000 inhabitants : 
and they further agreed that no place should return 
more than one representative, which had not a popu- 
lation of 4000. 

The consequence of adopting these rules was 
to put an end to sixty nomination boroughs, and 
partially to disfranchise forty-eight others. Of the 
116 seats thus alienated, fifty-five were given to 
counties, and forty-two to towns: five were trans- 
ferred to Scotland, three to Ireland, and one to 
Wales, and the remaining sixteen were to be ex- 
tinguished. The time of elections ought to be 
reduced, they thought, to one day in boroughs 
and two days in counties. In the latter, polling 
districts were to be created, and some minor provi- 
sions made regarding elections which would tend to 
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diminish their expense. The great points of diffi. en. 
oulty were the franchise and the mode of voting. 
Lord Durham had always advocated household 
suffrage and the ballot; and he now proposed the 
latter with the £10 qualification in towns, as the 
least which could be offered to the people with any 
chance of their accepting it. Lord J. Russel was 
not opposed to this measure of pecuniary fitness, 
provided open voting were retained; but, as he 
afterwards stated in public, he feared the increase of 
corruption if the means of inquiry into its use 
among so numerous a class were rendered impractic- 
able. If they must have the ballot, he would 
prefer to try the experiment with a £15 or £20 
constituency. 

Lord Duncannon, who had a greater knowledge Inéuence of 
of the existing constituencies of the kingdom, and sa 
a clearer insight into the probable working of those 
which it was intended to create, attached less import- 
ance to the point in dispute between his colleagues ; 
and was ready to adopt whichever course might seem 
most likely to conciliate public opinion, without 
needlessly alarming the Court. He was one of the 
few men connected with the administration whom 
the King really trusted; and this was the more 
remarkable as his votes in Opposition had generally 
been more Radical than Whig. But without any of 
the superficial qualities of a courtier, he hed the rare 
faculty of attracting and keeping the personal confi- 
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dence of men the most opposite in character and 
temper. He was a man of few words either in 
public or private, and seldom indulged in profes. 
sions or promises ; but every one felt who came in 
contact with him that he was not merely a man of 
honour, who would do ell he said, but a man of 
settled purpose and sagacity, who was bent on 
accomplishing what he undertook, and who knew 
how it was to be done. He lived on good terms 
with men of all opinions; and when there was 4 mis- 
understanding between two of his own party, he 
was oftener trusted than any other individual with 
the confidence of both. No violence or folly could 
disconcert him, and no enthusiasm or eloquence 
beguile him into going further than he saw his way. 
Tle never dissembled his disapproval of the course 
taken on many occasions by Mr O'Connell; yet he 
preserved in a degree perhaps unexampled his 
uninterrupted confidence and respect. Lord Grey 
had named him one of the committee, not only 
on account of the practical information he was 
capable of affording, with respect to counties and 
boroughs in England and Ireland, but as a sort 
of counterpoise to the petulant and wayward 
Lord Privy Seal. This he understood thoroughly, 
although no hint of the kind ever fell from him in 
look or gesture. But he had far more regard for the 
interests of his party, and it may be fairly added for 
the interests of the country at large, than for the 
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humour of the Premier; and as each element of the 1881. 
contemplated scheme came to be analyzed and dealt 
with, the main consideration in his mind was,—will 
it promote the suocess of the measure, or put it in 
jeopardy? When Lord Durham proposed the adop- 
tion of the ballot, he avoided pronouncing any 
opinion until he had consulted Lord Althorpe, whose 
directness of purpose, dispassionate earnestness, and 
shrewdness of perception, he was peculiarly fitted to 
appreciate. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
by this time probably begun to understand, how 
little dependence could be placed on William IV.’a 
assurance, that he was “quite in favour of Reform :” 
and seeing that the sole chance of carrying the 
measure lay in making it such as would, from the 
outset, command an irresistible smount of popular 
support, he told Lord Duncannon by all means to 
make the ballot a part of the plan. 
Not very dissimilar was the course pursued by Sir Opinion of 
J. Graham, with whom Lord Althorpe’s counsel went 
for more than that of any other wan. He was 
wedded to no book theory of the constitution, and 
ug little to any philosophic formula of change. His 
first and last thoughts on the subject were,—what 
improved mechanism would work best for the com- 
mon weal ; and what could be got without violence, 
with which the people at large would be content. His 
horror of civil commotion was extreme, He looked 
on the interposition of physical force in the solution 
a 
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1821. of political controversies, aa the evil of evils, for sake 
of averting which there was no sacrifice of pereonal 
or party self-love that ought not to be made, reserving 
always to individuals the liberty to stand aside if 
they would, sooner than actively further measures 
they could not thoroughly approve. Things in the 
abstract'right or wrong, formed in his mind but a 
very limited category. Legislation was with him 
essentially an experimental science; and no law was 
in his comprehensive view worth enacting or worth 
retaining, whose practical benefits did not demon- 
strably outweigh its real or supposed drawbacks. 
Half bis life was spent in comparing and pon- 
dering opposite results, and determining judicially 
in the silence and solitude of his study, on which 

Wate side the balance lay. “ Upon the whole” again 

the whole” and again recurs, throughout his private corre- 
spondence and public judgments (for judgments 
they frequently were),—a phrase which a states- 
man of a constitutional country may well employ, 
as eminently expressive of the true candour and 
humility of wisdom. 

At a county meeting held at Wigton in the pre- 
vious year, he had stated his views respecting the 
suffrage at considerable length. He objected to the 
establishment of any one uniform franchise for coun- 
ties and towns. Occupancy, he thought, should 
constitute the basis in the latter, and he was willing 
that the pecuniary limit should be wide. He de- 
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precated, however, sweeping measures founded on 
untried theories. He would not agree to deprive 
the frecholders of their distinctive franchise, upon the 
chance of “finding more honest electors in a wider 
range of people.” He was for trying the effect of 
alteratives to restore the constitution to vigour, much 
fearing to use the knife upon any vital part. He 
cited the opinion of Lord Chatham, a reformer and 
a politician whom none would accuse of want of 
firmness, that into those parts of the constitution 
which through time or circumstances had decayed, 
it would be wiser to infuse new vigour than to lop 
them off, in order to give new health and vitality to 
the body. He looked forward to strengthening and 
consolidating popular independence in the towns by 
municipal reform, the breaking up of the old corrupt 
and exclusive bodies, and the throwing open of corpor- 
ate as well as parliamentary franchises to all persons 
rated at a certain amount. In counties he would 
enfranchise copyholders and leaseholders ; but be- 
youd that he was not then prepared to go.* These 
were his notions of Reform as declared while as yet 
the prospect of their realization appeared. to be dis- 
tant; and by these he was disposed to abide in the 
main, now that events had unexpectedly brought 
men to the verge of a great and decisive straggle. 
He had not much faith in the efficacy of the ballot ; 
but he was content to acquiesce in its being submit- 
* Speech at county meeting held at Wigton, January, 1830. 
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ted to the Cabinet for approval as a portion of the 
general scheme. His views respecting the county 
franchise were substantially adopted. A majority 
of the Cabinet ratified most of the recommendations 
of the Committee as presented to them in a report 
by Lord Durham. They struck out, however, the 
provision respecting the ballot, and fixed the borough 
franchise at a rent of £10 8 year. 

On the 30th of January Lord Grey waited upon 


the King at Brighton, and submitted to him the 


reasons in support of each part of the proposed bill. 
No material objection was raised by his Majesty ; 
but the Premier was urged to defer any premature 
announcement of ministerial intentions on the subject, 
upon the ground that it was very desirable to avoid, 
if possible, any legislation of the kind daring the 
Session. Lord Grey's self-love did him good service 
on the occasion. His susceptibility on the score of 
his own reputation for consistency and courage was 
awakened ; and he gave the Sovereign to understand 
that it would be impossible for him to retain the 
government, failing to redeem the pledge on which 
he had undertaken it. William IV. well knew that 
it was too soon to think of another change of minis- 
ters, and did not press the point further at that 
time. A few days afterwards Parliament re-assembled, 
and Lord Althorpe announced that a measure of re- 
form wes in course of preparation, and that it would 
be introduced on the first of March. Upon that 
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day, so memorable in parliamentary annals, Lord J. 
Russell laid before the House of Commons the minis- 
terial design for ita reconstruction, Great as were 
the anticipations formed of the project, it confessedly 
exceeded those alike of friends and foes. In the 
House itself, a fourth of whose members were to 
be deprived of their seats, for which they had paid 
prices so high, the prevalent feeling was one of 
mingled indignation and dismay. Out-of-doors there 
arose a shout of exultation, hushed for a moment by 
misgivings as to the persistency of Government in 
the course thus indicated, and then renewed again 
and again in a louder tone, as the conviction spread 
that the scheme was e reality, and would neither be 
compromised nor sbandoned by its euthors. Public 
meetings voted by acclamation thanks to the minis- 
ters for having proposed such a measure; and peti- 
tions in its favour daily covered the tables of both 
Houses, 

Within the walls of Parliament meanwhile the 
great controversy bad begun. For seven nights the 
first reading of the bill was deferred,—threescore 
and ten speakers being animated by an irrepressible 
desire to expose the anomalies, or demonstrate the 
merits, of the plan. On the third night of the 
debate, Sir R. Peel explained the course which he 
meant to pursue. He disclaimed all objection in 
point of principle to the fair consideration of the 
question of Reform, and contented himself with 
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isn, taking exception to the specific provisions of the 
bill. Discarding alike the notion that the state 
of the representation then existing was better 
than any that could be devised, and the dogmatic 
assertion of any theory within whose inflexible 
limita constitutional changes ought to be made, 
he grappled courageously with the great difficulties 
of the measure, and sought to show the unsatisfac- 
tory results he believed it would practically entail. 
Great allowance must, in historic equity, be made 
for his position at the time. Four months had 
scarce elapsed since the pre-eminent chief of the 
party of resistance had staked and lost his hold of 
power, upon the principle of opposition to any sub- 
stantial alteration in the electoral system. Sir Robert, 
indeed, had warily avoided endorsing that unwise 
declaration; but the bulk of his party had made it 
their watchword ; and we now have the best evidence 
(that of the private letters of the Duke of Wellington 
himself) with what passionate earnestness he adhered 
to his memorable text. 
ee Dat Time had been fully given for re-considering the 
impracticability of resisting all concession ; yet we 
find him declaring in March, 1831, his unaltered 
“conviction that the system of government, or rather 
no government, which the Whig Bill would establish, 
would, by due course of law, destroy the country ; 
and he wes therefore for opposing it without com- 
promise of any description. He confessed he had 
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never been able to see his way to the call of repre- 
sentatives from Birmingham, &., without the in- 
fringement of some great principle by which the 
government of the country had hitherto been carried 
on. To disfranchise Old Sarum and Gatton would 
be equally inconsistent with the principle on which 
every charter, every property in the kingdom, was 
held.” * A few days later the Duke wrote, “ That 
there was no course open to him excepting to perse- 
vere in his opposition to the bill. He could see no 
teform, however moderate, that would not violate 
some principle; and he could not for the life of him 
see that any reform was necessary, excepting for the 
gratification of certain individuals. In his opinion 
the fault of which those were guilty who opposed the 
measure, was the admission that any reform was 
necessary... . He certainly never would enter the 
House of Lords from the time the bill passed. . . . 
He would not be degraded even with the House of 
Lords.” + 

Of these opinions Sir Robert Peel was not ig- 
norant; and he had to choose between tacit acqui- 
escence in them, when challenged in debate, or the 
enunciation of an independent policy of his own, the 
first effect of which must inevitably be to distract 
and weaken the Conservative party, who still looked 

* Lotter, 19th March, 1881. Memoirs of the Courts and 
Onbineta, &c., by the Duke of Buckingham: yol. i. p. 250. 

t Ibid. p. 260. 
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to the Duke as its head. But the right hon. 
baronet felt that the legitimate term of his sub- 
ordinate service was past. Secondary office no 
longer had any charm for him, and he resolved to be 
premier or nothing. With the Ultras who bad driven 
him from Oxford in 1829, because he would no longer 
thwart Catholic Emancipation, and who, in further 
vengeance, had driven him from Downing Street in 
1880, he had broken for ever. His aim thenceforth 
was to re-constitute a great and powerful party upon 
Principles of cautious concession. He saw it was 
vain to oppose the movement then in progress ; but 
he knew that reaction would sooner or later set in, 
and that then his time would come. He had been 
seventeen years Secretary for Ireland and Secretary of 
State, and he was not unwilling to be relieved for a 
season from the cares of office, and to have more 
leisure for study and reflection than he had thereto- 
fore enjoyed. It was in this frame of mind that he 
proceeded to lay down the bases of his future policy ; 
and though in many particulars he ‘seemed still to 
cling to waifa and spars of the recent wreck, which 
he was soon content to let go, it cannot be denied, 
that in other respects, he chose well the materials for 
the raft on which he meant to float through the 


surge of the impending storm. 
There were many influential members of Op- 


"position who viewed an obstinate adherence to the 


policy of the Duke with despair. A majority of the 
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people were certainly for Reform ; and if a majority 2831. 
in the House of Commons should not be found in its 
favour on the second reading, 8 dissolution would 
inevitably furnish ministers with one in a new Par. 
Tiament. ‘The interposition of obstacles certain 
to be overborne could tend but to inflame popular 
passion, and to render a compromise more hopeless 
than ever, But if by wise and timely interposition, 
& connter-projeet could be placed before the eyes of 
the nation, dealing with many acknowledged abuses, 
and satisfying the claims of the great unrepresented 
towns, without altering generally the old franchises of 
the kingdom, many timid people of all classes would 
willingly accept the compromise, and the Court, 
which was already vacillating, would eagerly throw 
its weight into the Conservative scale. 

The weightiest objection urged by Sir Robert Mddleces 
Peel throughout the practical discussions on the ts 
Dill, and that whose force more than one of the 
authors of the bill subsequently felt constrained to 
acknowledge, was the arbitrary concentration of elect- 
oral power in the hands of £10 householders in towns, 
and the disfranchisement to a great extent of those 
who belonged to the working classes. It was un- 
happily too true that the freemen of many boroughs 
had been’ convicted of habitual zenality; and it was 
only right that some effort should be made to check 
the spread of corruption. But there was neither jus- 
tice nor policy in legislating against whole classes of 
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181. the community, not one man in twenty of whom bed 
ever touched the unclean thing, on the plea that 
purity was indispensable to the well-working of a 
reformed representative system, and that by giving 
a virtual monopoly of power to the middle ranks 
of society, increased virtue would be attained. A 
very few years sufficed to prove how empty was the 
speculation in point of fact when the experiment was 
practically tried; and the ultimate relinquishment of 
the clauses disfranchising freemen indiscriminately, 
is a confession that the proposal was not regarded 
as really indispensable by its authors. Too many in- 
stances might be pointed out of new constituencies 
created by the Reform Bill exclusively of £10 house- 
holders, which have proved themselves as accessible 
to the arts of corruption as any of the old constituen- 
cies in which freemen predominated; and not a 
few of those who refused in 1881 to give heed to 
the expostulations of Sir R. Peel, have since been 
obliged to admit that if remedy for electoral ve- 
nality was the object of the invidious partiality shown 
to the £10 householder class, the cure ought to have 
been sought in another direction. 

Dit’, _ Sir Robert Peel contended for the preservation 
of working in towns of s suffrage founded on the old principle, 
that whoever kept house and paid rates for a given 
time, ought to have a voice at elections, whether his 
scot and lot were great or small. There was in this 
a definite and intelligible principle, not theoretically 
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unassailable, perhaps, but one that all could appreci- 
ate, as based on the acknowledged relation between 
liability to public burthens, and a constituent voice 
in the selection of those who imposed them. Lord 
J, Russell had told them that he found the ancient 
constitution of the country in 25 Edward I., and in 
the statute De tallagio non concedendo, But what 
did these statutes express? Simply that “ taxes should 
not be levied without the consent of the commonalty 
of the realm.” And then, argued the noble Lord, if 
Teform be a question of right, which he held it to 
bo, here was the right anciently established. If this 
were the right principle of the case, how far had the 
authors of this bill consulted it when they proposed 
to disfranchise so many thousands upon whom taxes 
were levied? The law justified no such distinction ; 
yet they would at once disfranchise all tax-payers rated 
under £10. How could they justify this their distinc- 
tion, particularly upon their own premises? Where 
was there here any regard to consistency or right? 
Great force lay in the argument urged by other 
constitutional reasoners in favour of retaining the 
principle of continuous residency, as a basis of 
the suffrage, more comprehensive and just than 
the payment for a few months of an arbitrary 
amount of rent. Rents and rates varied immensely 
in different places, end must always do so; whatever 
the nominal sum therefore might be, it would as a 
test. be blundering and blind; as a mark of social 
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1s. discrimination partial and unjust. Such argu- 
ments were overborne at the time by the all- 
absorbing consideration, that as there was but one 
bidding for Reform, the conntry could not afford to 
refuse it. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Wharoliffe, and 
Mr Baring might have produced o better and more 
lasting scheme of franchise ; but they could not have 
persuaded the bulk of their party at the time 
to agree to the general re-distribution of seats 
which ministers bad proposed, and without which, 
once it was proposed, public feeling would not 
have been contented. No practical alternative was 
thus presented; it was the bill as drawn by the 
Committes of Four or nothing ; and no bill meant 
revolution. 


Speech of ‘Sir James Graham deniod that “ ministers had lid them- 
Sir James. setveu open to the charge implied by the langungo of the right 
hon. baronet (Sir Robert Peel) of cowering to taunts from 
the Opponition side of the House. They had never shrunk from 
the responsibility of bringing forward the measure, and still 
Jeas had they ever wished to throw any of the responsibility on, 
orshare any of the honour which he believed would accrue from 
the measure, with the members of the inte ministry. He 
might entertain s private opinion as to the policy of the 
adopted by the House of Commons as fit and proper in the 
cases of Penrbyn and East Retford; but conceiving that 
reform to be inadequate, and that the country now needed & 
searching, substantial chenge, be, for one, could not regret 
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the course which had then been pursued. But this charge of 
& disposition to avoid responsibility came with an ill grace 
from the right hon. gentleman, who had now abandoned 
the high ground taken up by the Duke of Wellington, the 
head of the administration of which Sir B. Peel formed 
8 part: and who, admitting that some change was necessary, 
had not only not proposed any measure of his own, but had 
acted with the noble Duke, who hsd denied the utility of all 
reform. The Duke of Wellington contended that it was 
not the universalwish of the people to have reform, and 
that to suppose vo was s vulgar error. The noble Duke also 
laid it down, thet our present system of representation was 80 
perfect, that the wit of man could not conceive anything more 
50, and that he could not fancy anything more excellent, But 
the right hon, baronet had departed from this principle; 
he had relinquished thishigh ground, and stated that to name 
measute for modifying the representation, not brought in on 
the responsibility of ministers, but on that of some other per- 
son—on the responsibility af some member in his individual 
eapacity—to much a measure he would give a reluctant 
consent. The right hon. baronet must regret, he thought, 
that he brought forward such a charge, when he himself could 
not deny that there was = necessity for reform, and that 
there was no difference betwoen them as to principle, but 
only as to degree, The only discussion could be, whether the 
step the ministers had taken wea too grest; for it being 
admitted that some change was necessary, their measure 
could only be blamed as too sweeping and extensive. 8o far 
from shrinking from responsibility, there wes no responsibility 
connected with the measure which he, s3 an individual, had 
not ineurred, and which the Cabinet bed not taken on them- 
selves, Considering it necessary, they had shrunk, indeed, 
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ya1, from the responsibility of delaying the measure one day or 
one hour longer than was required to prepare it; and they 
thought it would bave been unwise and unfair not to bring the 
measure under consideration, at thair own risk, with the least 
possibledelay. As far as he was concerned, he could ssy, both 
for himself and his colleagues, that they had not lost a single 
hour in bringing forward the measure. He was anxious to 
state, that they conceived it was not consistent with their 
duty to the public to bring forward any shifts, or temporizing 
schemes, or what Mr Burke emphatically called those miser- 
able expedients—half measures ; neither had they taken 
any indirect course for encouraging or for exciting the 
honest and just expression of the people's demand for 
reform. I was not consistent with the pledges they had 
given on accepting office, that they should nicely balance the 
means of redeeming the pledges they had made to the nation, 
or that they should devise plans barely and legally to redeem 
those pledges, cheating the people by the name of reform, 
Danger of but carrying no real reform into execution. Neither 
{toring aid they think that any justification could be found for 
delay. They had before them the example of Catholic eman- 
cipation—they saw the benefit of early concession — that 
delaying to concede just claime when resistance was pos- 
sible, only led to more extensive demands, and ultimately 
to the necessity of making sweeping and unconditional con- 
cossions. 1¢ was inherent in the nature of things, that the 
refusal of just claims led to granting claims that at first no 
man dreamed of making. The reason too was obvious; when 
justice was denied, men became convinced that the authority 
that was capable of denying it was itself an injustice, and 
ought to bo abated. Sir Robert Peel had argued that the 
measure was one which tended to deprive the lower classes 
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of the people of the franchise which they had exercised, be 1821, 
said, much to the advantage of the country. He would ven- Midian 
ture to oppose to the amertion of the right hon. gentleman wmatitum 
the brotd principle laid down by a statesman who was 
denervedly considered as the very higheat authority on caneti+ 
tutional law. Mr Fox asserted, ‘that that was the best 
eystem of representation which secured to a country the 
largest number of persons whose circumstances were independ- 
ent; and that system, on the contrary, was the worst, which 
embraced the largest number of voters, who, from being in 
dependant circumstances, were incapable of deliberation, and 
must act as they were commanded.’ Me might refer to 
opinions given by Sir R. Peel himeelf in 1828 in the case 
of Penrhyn. The right hon. barouet then laid down s 
doctrine to which he gave his cordial assent. He said, ‘I 
agree that theve privileges are not to be treated aa the pro- 
perty of the electors; they involse considerations of public 
trust; and if tbey are abused by the majority of the electors 
the innocent parties must take the consequence of their asso- 
ciation with the guilty.’ He understood the distinction 
drawn between the present case and that of the violation of 
trust; and if there were such a violation in the case of 
Penrhyn, there was none in the case of tho 40s, frecholders. 
‘There had been no disposition even to refer to any former mise 
éonduct on their part. One honourable gentleman, indeed, 
said, that it had been given in evidence befure a committee of 
that House, that they had been driven up to the hustings like 
oxen, and that they did not know for whom they were to vote. 
But between 1821 and 1829 an election had taken place, 
that of Clare, which proved emphatically that the 40s, free- 
holders had emancipated borate) from this thraldom, and 
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that they were capable of exercising s deliberate judgment, 
The right hon. gentleman, in the able speech he made on 
the occasion, quoted s passage from Nathaniel Bacon, in which 
he cordially agreed. Bacon was speaking of the effect of 
the statute of Henry VI. by which the right of election, 
that before waa vested in the whole commonalty, wae re- 
stricted to the possessors of freeholds of 40s, value. ‘This 
change waa no leas good than great. For, first, those times 
were no times for any great measure of civility. The meanest 
lield himself a8 good a man as the greatest in the country, and 
thie tended to parties, tumult, and blovdshed. Secondly, 
where the multitude prevail the meaner sort are on the upper 
hand, and these, generally ignorant, cannot judge of persons 
nor times; but being led by faction and affection, made their 
elections, and thereby the general council of the nation, less 
generous and noble, ete. But if this example were thought 
{oo ancient, he contended, that a clear precedent for what 
‘wna now proposed regarding the franchise of English towna, 
had been set by Sir R. Peel only two years before, in the ack 
framed and carried by him for diefranchising great numbers 
of persons in Irish counties, and limiting electoral rights to 
persons possessing tenements worth £10 a year. 

“ Referring to the glowing eulogium of Sir RB, Peel upon 
tho dignily and reputation which the existing constitution 
enjoyed throughout the world, aa the best practical means 
ever known for preserving the happiness and developing the 
strength of a notion, he (Sir James) would argue that so 
far from furnishing a reason against improvement and repair, 
such considerations furnisbed an additional ground for at- 
tempting to make them while there was yet time. The Bogat 
George floated in harbour with all her sails set, every rope in 
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ite plaoe, and every flag and streamer fluttering in the wind, 1881. 
every gun ready for use, and every disciplined mariner at his 
post, when in the midst of sunshine she had capsized and 
foundered. ‘The right being clear, a glance at the actual state Stetstice of 
of the representation would, he thought, satisfy every reason- represcatw- 
able man, that it was euch as now required the efficient sppli- 
cation of that right. It would be found that twenty-sight 
boroughs, the population of which were under 1000, sent 56 
members to Parliament. ‘There were nincty-seren boroughs 
where the electors did not exceed 100; nine where they were 
under 10; and twenty-seven where the number was between 10 
and 25: these returned a great proportion of the representa- 
tives. Of all the boroughs enjoying the franchise there were 
116, in none of which did the number of electors exceed 200, 
Although, therefure, all the borongh electors were pure and iu- 
dependent men, the aystem brought into play a mere misernble 
fraction of the community. But how stood the fact as to their 
independence ? Out of 221 borough members more than one- 
half, viz. 127, were nominated by 111 peers and commoners; 
148 peers and commoners returned, in one way or other, 193 
members; and it was capable of proof that there were 16 
peers who filled, by their mere nomination, 76 seata in that 
House. Such was the cause of complaint on the part of the 
people ; and no man who fairly considered the subject could 
come to any satisfactory coclusion but this—that it was 
neceasary to make a strenuous effort for the redress of so 
great s grievance. In applying himsclf to the remarks of Mr 
Croker upon the manner in which the line of disfranchisement 
had been drawn, he would admit that if ministers in drawing 
that line had been influenced by euch feelings as appeared to 
be insinuated against them, then would they not only be uu- 
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worthy of the situation in which they were placed, but they 
would be unfit to associate with any body of private gentle- 
men, Ministers had acted, not from sinister views, but had 
proceeded on the principles of men of honour, He should sure 
prise the House if be read the list of boroughs which must 
have been interfered with if ministers had drawn the line #0 
as to affect Koaresborough, Tavistock, and Calne, Ministera 
had no other document to refer to than the statistical returns 
of the year 1821. He did not mean to say that it was s per- 
foct document ; he knew that it contained errora; but there 
‘was one advantage connected with it, namely, that its details 
were evidently favourable to the extension of the franchise. 
‘Now if the line had been drawn with reference to the popula- 
tion of Calne, they would have been obliged to diafranchise 11 
other boroughs, namely, Malton, Newport, Andover, Gran- 
tham, Devizes, ITertford, St Albans, Dartmouth, Bridgewater, 
Pomfret, and Chippenham, each of which was smaller than 
Calne. 1f they had taken as the line of distinction the popu- 
Jution of the borough of Kuaresborough, they would have 
had to disfranchixe, wholly or partially, 23 other boroughs, 
including Calno, Tavistock, Ripon, Chichester, Peterborough, 
Shrewsbury, Tewkevbury, and Barnstaple, whieh were inferior 
i extent to Knaresborough, Therefore it was that Calne, 
Tavistock, and Koaresborough were not interfered with; 
since, if ministers had included them in their plan they must 
havo disfrauchised a far greater number of boroughs than 
they thought it expedient to interfere with. He, however, 
was quite sure that, let ministers have drawn the line where 
they would, objections of a similar nature would have 
been advanced by those who were unfriendly to Reform. He 
founded himself in supporting the present proposition on the 
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Principle of justice, which was the groundwork of all good 
policy, and edhering to that at the same time that be did not 
overlook the signs of the times, he was thoroughly disposed 
to make this large concession. ‘That it was calculated to re- 
move the crown from the brow of the Sovereign, and shake the 
stability of the House of Poers, was contrary to all reason ; for 
he could not understand how monarchy could be endangered 
dy making it rest on the affections of a loyal people. Onthe 
contrary, all experience showed that the throne of England 
never ran the risk of invasion, much less of subversion, except 
when attempts were made forcibly to overbear the just wishes 
of the people, and to stifle their aspirations after liberty. 
‘That this reform would be a cure for all the evils which 
afflicted the country, he did not believe. But when Parlia- 
ment should be freely chosen by the people, though it might 
not work for them all the benefits which they expected, yet 
they would know that all would be done for them that was 
possible; snd they would then be more tranquil, more con- 
tented, and more peaceable; the government of the country 
would be put on a sefer basis, for he knew none eo safe as the 
extension of the suffrage to the most intelligent and indua- 
trious classes of the community.” 


This speech, though full of matter, and prepared Ir 
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with considerable care, was on all hands regarded as Howe" 


afailure. Great expectations had been formed of the 
strength the First Lord would bring tohisfriends inde- 
bate upon the question of questions ; and proportion- 
ably great was their disappointment. lis tone at the 
outset was as usual grave and imposing, and though 
the prefatory observations seemed needlessly diffuse, 
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he was supposed to be only clearing the ground for 
what was to follow, and that, his hearers did not 
doubt, would be striking and pointed, if not~con- 
clusive or original. In that crowded and excited 
Touse there were many whose convictions were still 
agitated by conflicting doubts as to the true policy 
to be pursued. There were Tories who could not 


"make up their ininds to refuse all Reform, and Whigs 


who trembled at the fearful consequences they heard 
daily predicted from what they had promised to 
concede, On both sides there were numerous 
wavercrs, and continually there proved to be not a 
few who shrunk from the responsibility of voting 
at all. Jt was emphatically an occasion, when 
a wise and cloquent speech might produce great 
effect; and no man assuredly had stronger in- 
centives ta do his best than Sir James. Yet he 
failed signally to impress either friends or foes in 
the manner he desired. Tis arguments in reply to 
Sir Robert Peel on the most important points, had 
in many respects been anticiputed by Mr Stanley, 
whose vivacity and vigour contrasted favourably 
with his more ponderous and less telling replies. A 
great rhetorical effort was required to efface the 
inspression made by the member for Tamworth on 
the fears and susceptibilities of the House: but the 
House listened for it in vain. As a retort in 
debate, the reiteration of Bacon's words was well 
enough in its way; but the legislative wisdom 
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of the sixteenth century seemed, after all, a dry 
rotten beam to prop the new edifice, which, if it 
was to be reared for lasting use, must rest on 
more solid foundations, The one irresistible plea for 
some representative reconstruction was total change of 
circumstances and times, Since the period referred 
to, there was no blunder in social or political science 
which the Parliament of the Plantagenets had not 
committed with: all the care of minute enactment 
and all the cruelty of penal law-making. They 
strove to settle by statute what every workman 
should have for his hire, and what every noble should 
spend on his dress ; how the farmer should till his 
land, and the tradesman should buy his wares; 
handicraft, husbandry, commerce, and conscience, 
were each in turn made the subject of elaborate 
laws; and if the statute now relied on which con- 
cerned popular franchises must be read by the same 
discolouring light of feudal prejudice and passion, as 
that whereby other acts of the period were to be in- 
terpreted, the anomalous fact that while the freemen 
of the counties were thus summarily disfranchised, 
those of the towns were left undisturbed in the ex- 
ercise of their privileges, might well have caused 
misgiving as to the reality of the philosophic motives 
assigned for so partial a change: if indeed the 
negative pregnant did not furnish an argument 
quite as good of precisely the opposite tenour. 
Still less to any practical purpose was it to qnote 
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the plausible generalities of Mr Fox about personal 
independence as the test of electoral eligibility. In 
an infinitely varied state of society no rule can be 
amore superficial or unsound than one based on the as- 
sumed dependency or independency of certain great 
masses of men. A few links at opposite ends of the 
chain may be confidently referred to the antithetical 
conditions ; but for the imperceptibly greduated links 
that lie between, who shall undertake to speak? It 
is not the social rank of a man’s calling that affords 
a sccurity against the pressure of pecuniary influence, 
nor the simplicity of a man’s way of living or habits 
that renders him presumably servile or base. There is 
not a more helpless or pliant tool of improper influence 
at clections than the struggling tradesman, the young 
surgeon, the clerk at a hundred a year, or the decayed 
aerchant whose treubling hold on the position of a 
gentleman in his native town depends on the humour 
of his banker. ‘Talk of the dependency of the 
skilled artizan, with more work than he can do, and 
achoice of employers at thirty shillings a week: 
compared with any of these, he is both positively and 
relatively far better able to repel dictation or to resist 
menace ; and, to his honour be it said, he frequently 
and wnostentatiously docs 80. No one who has 
fought a contested election in a country town can 
fail to recollect instances illustrative of this trath. 
‘The question is not whether pecuniary independence 
be or be not desirable in the voter, but whether any 
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form of law which can be devised will furnish 19%. 
8 test of the fact. Calmness of judgment, habits 
of sobriety, and honesty of disposition are obviously 
desirable; but who protends that any of these can be 
even inquired into under the provisions of a statute ? 
Equally vain would be the attempt to fix by law who 
are and who are not liable to be swayed by the influ- 
ence of others to vote contrary to their sense of what is 
right; and fow will probably be found gravely to argue, 
that the occupancy of a £10 house or shop furnishes 
the much-desired dividing line between stnrdy con- 
sistency and subserviency of soul. 

Working-class claims and interests, however, cast ane 
awakened little genuine sympathy in the House ; and clases. 
there were other topics by the skilful handling of 
which Sir James might have retrieved the failure of 
the first half-hour. But the consciousness that some- 
how or other he was not in the vein, had begun to 
creep over him. Abruptly, and as it would seem, 
without any very clear conception of what he wished 
to express, he betook himself to the high-flown lan- 
guage of imagery, evoked the spectre of the ill-fated 
man-of-war to which he likened the constitution ; and 
after tediously dwelling on details until trope had been 
drawn into allegory, he seems to have lost the clue 
to extricate his obscure meaning, and, as was said 
by Sir Joseph Yorke, “ when he let his ship go down, 
he capsized both his argument and his metaphor.” 
After this unlucky passage, there wes no apparent 
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1st, effort gt recovery. He continued for some time to 
specify a number of details, some of them capable of 
being interwoven with effect in a well-composed 
and animated train of reasoning, but which, read from 
official papers in a low and dispirited tone, could not 
serve any other purpose at such a time and in such a 
place, than to betray how paralysing was his own con- 
sciousness that he had failed. There was, indeed, but 
one opinion on the subject among those present ; and 
one of his colleagues is said to have declared that he 
wondered “how he could ever again have the face to 
look at the ivory ship in the hall of the Admiralty.” 
Beennd ‘The Opposition were not yet sufficiently re-organ- 
mig ized to venture on a division; but on the second 
reading it was resolved that the strength of parties 
should be tried; and after two nights’ debate in a 
Tlouse of 608 members, ministers found themselves 

in a majority of only one. 
tical va Great was the exultation manifested by the Con- 
motiva, —_gervatives at this result, which virtually decided the 
defeat of the measure in the existing Parliament. 
‘The re-action so anxiously expected was said to have 
begun ; and, in contemplation of its approaching 
triumph, certain of his former colleagues pressed Sir 
R. Peel to say whether he was ready to take part in 
& new administration, No definite answer could, 
however, be extracted from him, and his subsequent 
conduct showed that he read the signs of the times 
more discerningly than his sanguine friends. He 
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was determined to prolong the contest in every form 
and to the latest moment ; but he refused to abandon 
4 defensive attitude, and rightly believed that any 
attempt at regaining power by the help of the Court, 
would only prove signal for convulsion, by which 
the ministry and the Church would be put in immi- 
nent peril, To the majority of his party these views 
were not indeed revealed; and they confidently 
reckoned on his being borne willingly back to office 
a8 soon as a decisive vote of want of confidence 
should justify the King in getting rid of his Whig 
advisers. It was accordingly determined that upon 
going into Committee on the Reform Bill, a resoli- 
tion should be moved declaring that the total number 
of members for England and Wales ought not to be 
reduced ; and when accordingly an amendment to 
that effect was pressed to a division by General 
Gascoigne, Government were left in a minority of 
eight. 

The question did not involve any of the funda- 
mental principles of the Bill; and some of its 
sincerest supporters were in fact of opinion that the 
proportions settled by the acts of Union with Scot- 
Jand and Ireland respectively, had better not be 
materially altered. Sir Robert Wilson, who had for 
years been a staunch friend of Reform, felt so 
strongly on the point that he promised to vote for 
the amendment ; and though wamed that he should 
thereby put in jeopardy his seat for Southwark, he 
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kept his word, and was accordingly ousted a few 
weeks afterwards by Mr William Brougham. In 
the debate, however, ofthe 18th of April, Lord J. 
Russell stated that Government opposed the amend- 
ment, not only because they thought it intrinsically 
wrong, but because they knew that it was the first 
of a series intended to prevent the progress of the 
measure. An angry discussion ensued, in which 
Teproaches and insinuations were more frecly than 
ever interchanged ; and at its conclusion the 
Reformers wero beaten by 299 to 291. The public 
did not at first apprehend the full significance of this 
vote, Several popular journals even tried to convince 
their readers that it was rather a gain than a logs, 
inasmuch as the number of constituencies was in con- 
sequence certain to be greater than had been proposed. 
But a few hours’ reflection served to convince nearly 
all that a decisive check had been given to the pro- 
gress of the bill, and that the administrative 
existence of its authors was in danger. A dissolu- 
tion as the only alternative became the one absorbing 
thonght. Public meetings were hastily summoned 
to petition for it ; and denunciations of the obstruc- 
tive majority in Parliament waxed fiercer and more 
unqualified from hour to hour. General Gascoigne’s 
motion was carried on Monday night; and on 
Wednesday morning the Times contained an article, 
showing by an analysis of the division, that it had 
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only been carried by the votes of members for the sea. 
rotten boroughs which the bill would have swept 
away. 

“The unanimous enthusiasm of the people of Artile in 
England in defence of the national rights and liber- 
ties, was never so manifest within our recollection 
as on the present question of the Reform Bill: 
nor have we found recorded a single instance of 
Tich and poor, “high and low, men of all condi- 
tions, professions, and fortunes, fecling an equal 
sympathy in any cause, except, indeed, that of war 
against some hated public enemy. ‘That enemy is 
now the usurper of the people’s franchises, the cut- 
puree of the people’s money,—the robber of the 
public treasury under the forms of law—of law 
enacted by the plunderer himself to favour his own 
extortion, his own systematic conversion of the fruits 
of other men’s industry to selfish or criminal uses, 
When, night after night, borough nominees rise to 
infest the proceedings of the House of Commons 
with arguments to justify their own intrusion into it, 
and their continuance there, thus impudently main- 
taining what the lawyers call ‘an adverse possession,” 
in spite of judgment against them, we really feel 
inclined to ask why the rightful owners of the House 
should be louger insulted by the presence of such 
unwelcome inmates? It is beyond question, a piece 
of the broadest and coolest effrontery in the world, for 
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isst, these hired lacqueys of public delinquents to stand 
up a8 advocates of the disgraceful service they have 
erabarked in.” 

Sir Robert Inglis brought this article under the 
notice of the House as @ breach of privilege on the 
following day, and moved that the printer be sum- 
moned to the bar. It was palpable, he said, that the 
object of the press was to overawe the freedom of 
debate, and to degrace the existing legislature in the 
judgment of the community. 

Quin of Sir J, Graham said, “In his opinion, when great 
Peles questions were agitated in that House, much latitude 
ought to be allowed to the press in discussing them 

on both sides. And he would ask, wes the public 
expression of feeling and opinion on this occasion 
confined to one side only? He made no complaint 
individually on that score; yet, week after week, 
Sunday after Sunday, some good-natured friend of 

his, who he supposed had recently left the warm 
precincts of office, not without casting ‘a longing, 
lingering look behind,’ assailed him with the inter- 
Togatories,— What will they say to this at Cocker- 
mouth? What could he (the member for Cumber- 

land) say to his constituents on such and such a 

point? * He had been constantly vilified, his 

motives misrepresented, and his public conduct 

* The allusion was understood to be to articles in the Jahn 


Bull, over which Lord Lowther was aaid to exercive particular 
influence. 
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passed in unfair and unjust review; but did he 
complain? Far from it. Such strictures operated 
only as a stimulus to make him the more sedulously 
attend to the duties of his- office. They only im- 
pelled him to discharge those duties fairly and 
fearlessly, in the manner which appeared to him 
most likely to prove beneficial to the country. If a 
course of severity were adopted with reference to 
one side, it would be wholly impossible in common 
justice not to visit with like penalties those who 
stigmatized the measure introduced by ministers as 
tevolutionary, and who abused, in the foulest manner, 
those who supported it, as individuals who wished to 
overturn the Constitution. ‘There was, he admitted, 
a strong feeling on this subject out of doors, but be 
maintained that language equally violent and pointed 
had been used within the walls of the House. If, 
however, these attacks were to be taken as questions 
of privilege on one side, they were equally so on the 
other; and those who would punish the newspapers 
for what they might consider libels, would be bound 


themselves to abstain from many of those observa- - 


tions which had been used but too freely in the 
course of the debates on Reform. It would then be 
their bounden duty to suppress all those passages in 
the speeches of members which stigmatized the 
measure of Reform now proposed by the ministers, 
under the sanction of the Sovereign, as tending to 
bring about a revolution. Why, it was but the 
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other evening in the course of the discussion, that 
the late Secretary at War (Sir H. Hardinge) declared 
that the Reform Bill would, if carried, shake the 
Crown from the head of the Sovereign. That sonti- 
ment hed been since repeated in the House, and 
echoed in the newspapers, and yet no one on that 
side of the House had thought of treating it asa 
breach of privilege, or an invasion of the right of 
free discussion. Better at once shut up the gallery 
of that House, and proclaim to the world by a rigid 
enforcement of the standing orders that no strangers 
should be admitted, and that no account of their 
proceedings should go forth to the public. They 
might as well put an end at once to all free discus- 
sion as attempt by a proceeding like that recom- 
mended by the hon. baronet (Sir R. Inglis) to 
endeavour to preseribe the limits within which it Was 
to be carried on. If he were himself called on to 
express an opinion on the subject of the article in 
the Times, he would say that he could not defend it ; 
but he called on them, at the same time, before 
dealing with this question in the manner proposed, 
to consider that they were deliberative assembly, 
and that they could not as parties exercige a sound 
discretion in the capacity of judges.” * 

A similar motion was made the same day in the 
Peers by Lord Wyndford,in which the right was claim- 
ed for both Houses by Lord Tenterden to visit with 


* Hansard, vol. iii. p. 619. 
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‘fine and imprisonment at their discretion all who 18s. 
should publish libels on the honour and dignity 
of Parliament. The Chancellor warmly protested 
against a doctrine so unconstitutional; and in neither 
House did the threatened proceedings against the 
press come to anything. They contributed never- 
theless to inflame in no slight degree the popular 
feeling; and thus injured the cause they were 
designed to serve. 

Matters were brought to 6 orisis on the night of Deft of 
the 21st, in a manner which neither party probably 
had foreseen. The greater part of the evening had 
been wasted in the Commons, in desultory wrang- 
ling about privilege, election petitions, and what not ; 
and towards its close Mr Bankes moved that the 
House, not the debate, should be adjourned. The 
object of this was to prevent the House going into 
Committee of Supply, and thus to defer the report 
being taken on the Ordnance estimates. Lord 
Althorpe declared plainly that by taking this step 
all public business would be brought to a stend, 
and he remonstrated eamestly against a course 
so unusual and uncalled-for. The adjournment 
notwithstanding was carried by a majority of 22; 
and ministers were then left no choice but to insist 
on 8 dissolution, or to resign. A Cabinet was held 
early on Friday morning, and Lords Grey and stad april, 
Brougham waited on the King to submit the unani- 
mous result of their deliberations. Notice had been 
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1881, given in the Upper House by Lord Wharncliffe of an 
address praying bis Majesty not to dissolve Parlia- 
ment; and as it was certain to be carried by a large 
majority, the wavering mind of William IV. would, 
in all likelihood, see in it a reason for not exercising 
the royal prerogative. A few hours therefore would 
make all the difference; and the Premier and the 

Interview Chaucellor told the King that if they were to remain 
Kung. _his servants, Parliament must be prorogued that day 
with s view to its immediate dissolution. His Majesty 
raised numerous objections, and said the necessary 
preparations had not been made. Lord Brougham 
assured him that every requisite arrangement was in 
progress, and that no difficulty on that head would 
arise. “ But the Guards,” said the King, “they have 
not bad notice, and I cannot go down to Westmin- 
ster without them.” ‘Pardon me, Sire,” replied the 
Chancellor, “ we know how bold the step is, that, 
presuming on your great goodness and your anxious 
desire for the safety of your kingdom and happiness 
of your people, we have presumed to take—I have 
given orders, and the troops are ready.”* The 
Sovereign, startled at this announcement, asked how 
they had dared so to act; and whether the Chan- 
cellor was not well aware that this was treason? The 
Keeper of the Great Seal frankly owned that in or- 
dinary ciroumstances it might be so considered ; but 
he and his colleagues felt that upon that day's pro- 
* Roebuck’s History of the Whige, vol. ii. p. 152. 
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ceedings hung the peace of the realm and the security 
of the Crown. He was willing to bear individually 
all the blame of what had been done; but he con- 
jured the King to listen to and follow the counsel 
that had been given him. Lord Grey assured him 
that with the existing Parliament he could not go 
on; and William IV. was well aware that a Tory 
administration could not at that moment be formed, 
capable of carrying on the government. He yield- 
ed, therefore, a reluctant assent, and the same 
afternoon Parliament was dissolved. 


me 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD REFORM BILLS. 
1881. 


Paerakations were now made throughout all 


Gomi for parts of the kingdom to take advantage of the op- 


arial 


portunity thus afforded, of securing a majority in the 
House of Commons favourable to Reform. The in- 
stincts of self-preservation would, of course, impel 
the ‘many constituencies that were menaced with 
total or partial disfranchisement to return men who 
would defend their privileges; and the vast prepon- 
derance of territorial influence was arrayed on the 
same side. It was necessary therefore that every 
nerve should be strained, and every seat contested, 
that there seemed to be a chance of winning by 
means of the extraordinary excitement that prevailed, 
if the object of popular wishes were to be secured 
by constitutional means, Places that hitherto had 
been regarded as incontestable, were accordingly made 
the scenes of unaccustomed conflict ; and wherever 
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the tradition lingered of a friend of Fox having been 
formerly returned, it was resolved to try whether a 
disciple of his political school might not again head 
the poll. 

In Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Durham, and North- 
umberland, the presage of electoral conflict was loud : 
and all Cumberland was astir. More than ten years 
dah passed since the representation had been dis- 
puted, and the recollection of what had then occurred 
did not encourage the idea that Lord Lonsdale’s influ- 
ence could be successfully encountered by a second 
Liberal. But it was not a day of nice calculation. 
Men’s blood was running at fever pace, and they 
were no longer capable of weighing difficulties or 
counting cost, or of explaining to one another how 
what they wanted was to be done. All they could 
tell was, that nine ont of every ten men were bent 
on accomplishing it, the surest, if not the only, talis- 
man for the accomplishment of logically demonstra- 
ble impossibilities. The return of a second Whig 
for Cumberland had hitherto been accounted such ; 
and such it unquestionably still looked to Sir 
James Graham, who for the fourth time addressed 
the constituency. Before he could leave London, 
news arrived that the “ Blues” meant to try whether 
they could not carry two Reformers for Cumberland, 
and that they meditated putting up Mr Blamire of 
Thackwood Nook as the second candidate. On 
being referred to, Sir James expressed great doubts 
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as to the possibility of success, knowing as he did 
the vast territorial influence of the family of Lowther, 
and believing, as he was justified in doing, that that 
influence would be strained to the utmost to resist 
their entire exclusion from the representation. Some 
apprehension naturally suggested itself to his 
friends in London, that in the attempt to carry both 
seats his might be put in jeopardy, and the question 
was repeatedly asked, who was Mr Blamire, and what 
was his position and calling ? “ He isa very good fel- 
low,” was the reply, “ who farms 2 small estate of 
his own; beyond that, I know of no other pursuit he 
has except horse-dealing ; but don’t be alarmed,” he 
added laughingly, “he is not going to ride over me.” 
Tt was nevertheless no laughing matter. Though 
in jest he might thus speak of him, Mr Blamire was 
not aman whom Sir James was disposed to make 
Tittle of, either publicly or in private. His property 
was indeed not large, but his personal energy and 
worth had long given him a position of influence in 
the county. In 1828, his nomination to the Shriev- 
alty had been made the occasion of a display of feeling 
on the part of the squirearchy and yeomanry almost 
without precedent. The fact was dwelt upon by 
Sir James in a speech made at a public dinner given 
him at the time. His support, on the other hand, 
had been at both the former elections cordially ren- 
dered to the master of Netherby, and he had been 
specially chosen to occupy the chair at the Dalston 
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dinner. In proposing his health on that occasion, Sir 1831. 
James had declared that “there was no one who pos- 
sessed more entirely his confidence, or to whom he 
was under greater obligations. Fears had sometimes 
been expressed of disunion between the gentry and 
yeomanry of the county ; but this seemed impossible 
whilst such @ connecting link between these two 
classes was formed by his hon. friend, who lived on 
terms of intimacy with both, and was the friend of 
both,—a gentleman who had innumerable claims 
upon their consideration and regard.” It would have 
been as ungracious as impolitic, therefore, to alienate 
such a man; and while the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty could not help thinking it zash to bring for- 
ward Mr Blamire as a candidate, he had certainly no 
wish to offend him. 

On arriving at Carlisle, he met the heads of the Soafrenn 
Liberal party in the county, most of whom were : 
already pledged “to go for Blamire.” A long and 
exciting discussion took place, Sir James wrestling 
in argument with one after another of his best sup- 
porters, whose enthusiasm in the cause had blinded 
them, he thought, to the electoral strength of the 
outworks of Lowther Castle. “It will never sur- 
render,” he said, “to mere shouts or threats: and 
where are your resources should it resist? Won or 
lost, a contest must be a very expensive affair; and, 
if Mr Blamire or his friends are not prepared to meet 
it, on whom is it to fall? Am I to carry Blamire on 
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my back?” The question was answered by Mr 
John Graham, a well known and worthy resident of 
Carlisle, who exclaimed, “‘ Take care, Sir James, that 
Blamire hasn’t to carry thee on his back.” A laugh 
and a cheer followed this sally. The dignity of the 
First Lord was rufiled for the moment ; but his good 
sense quickly pointed out the expediency of giving 
way to the course his party was obviously bent on 
pursuing, and once he gave his assent, he had too 
much tact not to do so thoroughly. Cordial union 
and 4 joint canvass was speedily agreed on. The 
Tories had first despised and then defied the effort 
to bring in Blamire; but they deemed it wise not to 
start a second candidate on their side, persuaded 
thet many would split their votes with Lord Low- 
ther and one of the Liberals, and that thereby jea- 
lousy and division would be sown between them. 
Meanwhile an address signed by several hundred 
electors called on the constituency to support Mr 
Blamire, the nephew of John Christian Curwen, who 
had spent £100,000 in sustaining local independence, 
and the grand-nephew of Mr Henry Curwen, who had 
fought the memorable county battle of 1768. The 
requisitionists declared that Sir James Graham had 
fully redeemed the pledges he had formerly given 
them, and asserted their unabated confidence in him. 
Bat they expressed their earnest hope and expecta- 
tion that he would cordially coalesce with Mr Bla- 
mire, remembering that he owed his own return to 
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the independent yeomanry and middle class, who 1881: 
were now determined to place by his side in Parlia- 
ment a man worthy to be his colleague, and one who 
would faithfully act upon the same principles. They 
further declared that they would disregard any dis- 
claimer on the part of Mr Blamire, and that they 

were resolved to carry his election free of expense. 

A subscription was forthwith opened, and a con- 
siderable sum was raised. But the main contribu- 
tions which the ‘statesmen and small freeholders 
were able and willing to give, consisted in their re- 
fusal to put their new candidate to any needless out- 
lay for travelling charges or refreshment. Individual 
sasurances to this effect were hardly perhaps be- 
lieved, and old electioneerers smiled incredulously 
when they were made. But in the multitude of 
simultaneous promises there is safety; and the 
pledges which scores would have broken, many 
hundreds kept. 

Throughout the entire county intense excitement ity” 
prevailed. Long before the day of election arrived, “ae 
the one engrossing topic was the coming struggle. 

“ As soon as the packman arrived in the village he was 
surrounded by an eager group of politicians, to whom 
he retailed, with his blue ribbons and neck-ties, the 
news of the efforts making elsewhere for the return of 
the champions of Reform.” Every scrap of informa. 
tion was seized on with avidity and earnestly discussed 
on all opportunities. The personal popularity of the - 
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neweandidatewas great among the’stateamen. “Those 
who perchance had seen Blamire at their ‘ingle-nooks,’ 
or wooden settle, partaking of their homely fare of 
tailk and barley-bannock, used to say ‘he was a born 
farmer, aye, and every inch a gentleman.’”* In the 
prevalent enthusiasm, yeomen and tradesmen seemed. 
alike to feel that the success of the popular cause 
tested solely on their individual exertions. The 
women were all for the “Blues,” and even the chil- 
dren learnt to cry “Graham and Blamire.” The 
only polling place in those days was Cockermouth : 
and many still remember the stirring scenes of tur- 
moil and triumph that marked those bright days of 
May. From the hill-girt lakes, from the sea-port 
towns, from the moors, from the mines, gay and 
motley parties in quaint attire thronged the roads. 
Every horse and vehicle, every gig and “ drosky,” 
every market-cart and jaunting-car, was pressed into 
the service, and the eyes of many an humble free- 
holder, who wended his way on foot from sequestered 
valley or hill-side, were raised in wonder at the varied 
forms of “trundling-kist ”} in which their wealthier 
neighbours passed them by. The journey to the 
county-town was one continuous ovation. Every 
village had its May-pole with its garlands and flying 
streamers. Grey coat and broad cloth mingled in 
the throng. Here was “the gaudy neck-tie and 

* Dr Lonsdale’a Biographical Sketch of W. Blamire, Esq., 
p. 20, ¢ Carriage or post-chaise, 
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the gaudier vest, coat of skirt immense, and pockets 1881. 
unfathomable, the knee breeches, and brown tops and 
spurs and ponderous whip; and there the aspiring 
youth (Young Cumberland of that day) with blue 
surtout and gilt buttons. All rode together and 
fraternized at the well-known hostelries on the road, 
and there formed pictures worthy of the pencil of 
Hogarth and the pen of Defoe.” * Some came from 
the confines of Durham, and others from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Border, forty miles distant and up- 
wards, Large- numbers of colliers were brought 
from Whitehaven to vote for the Tories. But the 
utmost efforts of the party, backed by all the in- 
fluence of the proprietory and clergy, were unable 
to secure the promises of more than one-fifth of the 
constituency. 

The results of the Liberal canvass made it clear Resa of 
that a decided majority of the electors might be re- is 
lied on to vote for both candidates. In such cases, 
there are always overwise persons perplexed with 
misgivings, and prone to torment others with their 
groundless fears. Mr Blamire, it was whispered, 
might head Sir James on the poll. The moment he 
did so the Tories would give him their split votes, 
and thus secure the defeat of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The cause of Reform was bound up in 
the sustainment of the ministers who proposed it; 
and if the second seat could not be secured, care 


* Memoirs of Blamire, p. 22. 
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ought, at least, to be taken that the first should be 
filled by the right hon, baronet, Mr Blamire him- 
self suggested the adoption of means for quenching 
these doubts; and with a feeling that did him hon- 
our, he suggested that the joint committee should 
take care that if, at the poll, the numbers were not 
the same for both, the preference at the close of each 
day should be secured for Sir James, He sought, 
moreover, a interview with Lady Graham, and told 
her that if through eny cause her husband’s return 
should seem to be in danger, he had made up his 
own mind to retire from the contest in time to pre- 
vent an adverse result. 

The election took place on the 5th of May. 
Early in the day Sir James and Mr Blamire, acoom- 
panied by a large concourse of mounted freeholders, 
entered Cockermouth, which had never been so full 
before. In his address from the hustings, the First 
Lord directed attention to the vague and indefinite 
nature of the promises put forth by his rival, Lord 
Lowther ; and counselled them to draw from his Lord- 
ship a more certain and particular statement of his 
political principles, especially with regard to Reform, 
Was he for schedule A or schedule B, and what 
measure of extended franchise was he prepared to 
yield? The show of hands was declared to be in 
favour of the Liberals; and the friends of Lord 
Lowther forthwith demanded a poll, At the end of 
the day the numbers were respectively, for Sir J. 
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Graham, 218 ; for Mr Blamire, 215; and for Lord 1821. 
Lowther, 71. Upon the announcement, Lord 
Lowther declared that he was not discouraged ; “he 
had had adverse winds to contend with, but he 
hoped on the morrow he should be able to bring up 
lee-way.” The morrow came, but the weather had 
uot changed. The popular candidates started at an 
early hour for the Whitehaven district, and after 
canvassing there all day, returned in the evening, to 
be hailed with the announcement that the triumph 
of their cause was all but complete. The numbers 
then stood, for Sir J. Graham, 542; Mr Blamire, 
532; Lord Lowther, 286. When the cheering had 6th May. 
subsided, the right hon. baronet said, “I appear 
before you as culprit, and I am ready to acknow- 
ledge my offence. I have committed a wilful tres- 
pass to-day; I have been on a poaching excursion 
among the Yellow preserves,—I have been at White- 
haven this morning. But I went not alone; I took 
a comrade with me; we sported with a double- 
barrelled gun, and at every rise we brought down 
a brace.” With a passing joke about what had been 
said of lee-way, and the heavy sailing qualities of the 
Lowther Castle, he adverted to the rumoured inde- 
cision of Lord Lowther, up to the last moment, as to 
which county he really meant to stand for. “Let me 
say sword or two about Westmoreland. Yon all 
know that the noble lord is a great gallant amongst 
the ladies ; but I have found out that he isa libertine 
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in his way; for I find that he has been courting 


The Bie. two sisters at once. Not content with the possession 
ope Med of one, he turns her off, and courts another sister. On 
lend, 


th May. 


the 27th of April he makes love to the younger 
sister in Westmoreland, pours out with unmessured 
ardour professions of unalterable attachment to his 
affianced bride; but, ah! false swain, within three 
days he abandons her, and makes love to the Blue. 
eyed Maiden of Cumberland. But, if I mistake not, 
neither his gold nor his professions will win her. I, 
as 8 married man, may be deemed a fair umpire in 
the case. There are two bachelors contending for this 
charming buxom lass—this Blue-eyed Maid of Cum- 
berland; the one with all the glittering attractions that 
gold can purchase, to dazzle the eye and to ensnare 
the heart,—the other with but a disinterested affec- 
tion, and an anxious disposition to minister to her 
comforts and her wishes, but unaccompanied with 
the appendages of wealth. He is the one to whom 
she will give her hand; he is the one in whom she 
will confide; she will scorn the heart that offers 
wealth as a pledge of its sincerity, and tell the 
noble lord that gold is of no avail. He must return 
to the forsaken sister in Westmoreland, whom he 
would have turned over to some ready friend.” 

On the third day (Saturday), the Conservatives 
put forth their most strenuous efforts ; but the scale 
was not to be tumed. The aggregate numbers on 
that evening proved to be, for Sir James Graham, 
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942; Mr Blamire, 917; Lord Lowther, 458. Fur- 1821, 
ther contest was now clearly useless; and Mr 

W. Holmes, the Tory whipper-in, advised Lord 
Lowther to withdraw. His Lordship had taken Retemat 
no little offence at some of the observations re- Lowther, 
garding him upon the hustings which had fallen 

from Sir James; and appeared to have heen 
particularly anndyed at the way in which his 

name was associated with certain paragraphs in 

the John Bull newspaper. By his desire Mr 
Holmes waited on Sir James, at Brayton, the 
residence of his brother-in-law, Sir Wilfred Lawson, 

to demand an explanation. The words complained 

of were in point of fact generally understood to have 

been used in the spirit of banter, for which license 

has always been given and taken by opponents at 
elections; and the successful candidate did not 
hesitate to give an assurance upon this head which 

Mr Holmes accepted as satisfactory. Curiously 
enough, the sort of connection with which the right 

hon. baronet had twitted Lord Lowther, existed at 

the time between himself and another public journal. 

The Carlisle Patriot had been established by means 

of a joint-stock fund in 1815; Dean Milner had 
written the prospectus, and the former possessor of 
Netherby being one of the original proprietors, his 
shares had devoled at bis death to his son. While 

he occupied an independent station in public life, 

the discrepancy between his opinions and those of 
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the journal gave him little concern ; but upon his 
taking office the case was altered. The circum- 
stance of his holding a nominal share in the paper 
was locally well known; and although he neither 
had the power nor the wish to influence its political 
tone, he did not conceal his annoyance at the frank. 
ness with which many acts of the Government had 
been criticized in its columns. He willingly availed 
himself therefore of an offer made by the editor, Mr 
Ramsay, to purchase his shares : and thus he relieved 
himself from a position that on both sides was felt 
to be embarrassing. 

In Carlisle two Reformers were returned as well 
as in the county; and throughout the kingdom the 
expression of opinion was decisive in favour of the 
bill. Four members pledged to its support were 
returned for Yorkshire, and as many for the city of 
London. Sir T. Acland, Mr Bankes, and Sir E. 
Knatchbull lost their seats; end in nearly all 
the counties Liberals were returned. At Liverpool 
General Gescoigne was defeated ; and at Newark the 
Duke of Newcastle was unable “to do what he 
would with his own.” In Ireland and Scotland the 
results were similar; and ministers could boast of 
more than one hundred majority in the new House 
of Commons. A great opportunity presented itself 
on the reconstruction of the Reform Bill, not only of 
amending its original faults, but of initiating, in the 
true and comprehensive eense of the term, a system 
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of imperial legislation. The inherent defects of the 1831. 
firet bill were suffered unhappily to remain uncor- 
rected in the second. Instead of one general 
measure for the United Kingdom, three separate 
measures hed been framed in January, and were 

now re-produced in June; and instead of an at- 
tempt being made to provide for the representative 
claims of all classes of the people, the former sharp 

line of distinetion ‘waa still retained. Ireland and 
Scotland were dealt with as if they did not form 
parts of one united realm; and four-fifths of the 
population of all three countries were as wholly 
excluded from the benefit of electoral rights, as the 
middle classes of the manufacturing towns had 
previously been. The prejudices of race and the Fumi 
prejudices of class conspired to render imperfect and detati defo in 
inconclusive the scheme of 1831; and they effect= Bil, 
ually prevented its becoming what it might have 
certainly been made, a permanent bond of union 
between the three constituent elements of the em- 

pire, and a symbol of reciprocal confidence and 
trust between the three great sections of society, — 

that which subsists on realized property, that which 
subsists on the profita of industry, and that which 
subsists on the wages of labour. The owners of 
property bad heretofore enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
representation. The industrious middle classes were 

now offered a share of the great privileges of freedom ; 

‘but the working 2 were not merely left out of 
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the pale of the new franchise about to be created by 
the £10 clause, but they were, to no inconsiderble 
extent, thrust out of their old and imperfect rights 
as residents and rate-payers. Lord Brougham and 
Lord Durham were felly conscious of the short. 
comings of the plan in this respect; and they 
would willingly have obviated them had they pos- 
sessed the power. Sir J. Graham and Lord Dun- 
cannon were equally alive to the mischief likely to 
ensue, from keeping up the anomalous distinctions 
between the three portions of the empire. They 
reasoned unanswerably that the true way to quench 
ideas of legislative secession, was to obliterate from 
the statute book in all essentials of right and privi- 
lege, the invidious distinctions which practically ren- 
dered legislative union an elaborate lie. 

The demand for Repeal had for the moment been 
hushed in Ircland, by the desire for Reform ; and no 
one lent his influence and eloquence more unreservedly 
than Mr O'Connell, to secure its triumph. Then was 
the time to have proved the sincerity of the oft-repeat- 
ed pledge that the two countries were to be governed 
by the same laws and in the same spirit; and no 
method would have been so easy or certain of suc- 
cess, as the enactment of one measure of Reform for 
the United Kingdom. It was on all hands admitted 
that the relative proportions, fixed by the Acts of 
Union with Scotland and Ireland respectively, re- 
quired revision. They had been founded on esti- 
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mates of relative population and revenue, which in 1881, 
the lapse of years had ceased to be true; and by 

the three bills introduced by ministers, the actual 

and relative number of representatives to be sent by 

each country to Parliament, were thenceforth to be 
changed. All this might have easily been set forth and 
enacted, in one or two introductory clauses of a 
single comprehensive measure: and the general 
Provisions conferring the right of suffrage would 
(with certaiz adaptations to local circumstances, 

have naturally followed. But the majority of 

the Cabinet would listen to no suggestion of the 

kind. They looked with undisguised spon ava 
sion and aversion on the dissemination of politi- cae. pata 
cal rights, among even the educated portions of the 
operative class; and though they had made much 

ado two years before, about the disfranchisement of 

the forty-shilling frecholders of Ireland, they inflex- 

ibly persisted in limiting Reform for that country 
within pecuniary conditions, which in the course of a 

few years reduced the constituencies to numbers, 
which Mr Pitt and Lord Castlereagh would have 

been ashamed fo defend. 

It may no doubt be said that those whose 
interests were neglected or compromised in the 
manner referred to made no attempt to exact terms, 
or to frustrate the second Reform Bill. This is indeed 
most true, but it touches not the point of the 
argument in either case. It was not the policy 
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of Mr O’Connell to urge the adoption of legislative 
forms which would have constituted new impedi- 
ments in his way, whenever he should revert to his 
proposal. of Repeal; and the working classes were 
beguiled into the belief, that the measure then pend- 
ing was but the opening of one half of a folding 
door, and that those who should enter thereby, would 
be certain from within to open for them the other. 
Without stipulation or bargain of any sort, the great 
bulk of the people zealously joined in obtaining for 
the £10 householders what they required ; and the 
popular feeling in favour of the bill, which was re- 
introduced on the 23rd June by Lord J. Russell, 
was unchilled by disunion or distrust. The details 
of its progress belong to history rather than biogra- 
phy, and need not even in outline be recapitulated 
here. 

Had the Opposition, instead of resorting to 
vain and vexatious delays, endeavoured by wise and 
generous amendments to shadow forth another scheme 
of Reform, less partial in its character, they might 
have possibly divided the atrength of the major- 
ity ;* and they would, in all probability, have given 
a different direction to the course of public affairs, 
But after the decisive vote on the second reading, 
which was carried by 867 to 231, their sole purpose 


* The majority of 282 to 148, by which Lord Chandos 
carried the £50 tenant-at-will clause against ministers, shows 
what might have been done. 
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appears to have been to protract indefinitely, the dis- 18s. 

cussion of each subordinate provision, in the hope 

that the tide of opinion out of doors might turn, and 

that their prophecies of the flood-gates of anarchy 

and ruin about to be opened by the measure, would 

come at last to be believed. Not only Sir C. 

Wetherell and Mr Croker, but Sir R Peel himself, 

continually indulged in such anticipations. The 

common sense of the community rightly discerned 

how groundless and unreasonable they were, but it 

erred in supposing them therefore to be false or 

feigned. There cannot be a doubt that the great 

bulk of the Conservative party had suffered them- 

selves to be talked into a dread at this time, that 

the foundations of society were about to be disturbed, 

and that the existence of all the established institu. 

tions of the country would be placed in imminent 

peril by the reduction of the number of rotten 

boroughs, and the concession of a £10 franchise. 

It is very hard now to realize the fact, or to under- 

stand how a man like Sir R. Peel should have 

devoted his best cnergies to diffuse and inflame 

such fears. But the records of Parliament tell us, 

that after many a summer evening and autumn night 

had heen consumed, in futile efforts to delay its pro- 

grees through the Commons, the second Reform Bill 

was sent up to the Lords. 22nd Sept, 
“What will the Lords do?” was now the ques- Wout vil 

tion put by every man to his neighbour. A certain do? 
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1881, section, of whom Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe 
were the chief spokeamen, had from the first, pro- 
feased themselves to be in favour of some concession. 
They had reckoned perhaps on material changes 
being made by the Commons in committee, and they 
hoped that upon these they should be able to build 
up 6 scheme of compromise, But as the measure 
stood substantially unmodified, they shrunk from the 
reproach of deserting the bulk of their party ; and 
as those who sympathized with them in the other 
House had voted there, so they made up their minds 
to aid the Duke in throwing out the bill. 

Propentlfo Tn. the interval which took place betwen the 
Port, first and second reading of the bill in the Lords, the 
Cabinet discussed more than once the project of the 
Chancellor, for the creation of peers. The Dake of 
Wellington was said to calculate upon having a 
majority of sixty against the bill: less than that 
uumber, therefore, would not do. For this, Lord 
Durham avowed himself prepared; but few of his 
colleagues were of his mind, and many of them 
clung to the belief that without resorting to such an 
alternative, the Upper House would yield. To quicken 
their conversion, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
suggested a middle course, He proposed that the 
King should be asked to create a “small batch at 
first, in order to convince the Peers that ministers 
had the power and were prepared to exercise it,” * 


* Bocbuck, Hist. of Whigs, vol. i, p. 224 
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But even from this tentative expedient the Premier 
shrank, and nothing wes decided on. 

While things remained in suspense, a letter was 
addressed to Major Aglionby by Sir James, which, 
though it hes immediate reference to subjects of 
local interest in Cumberland, betrays the deep anz- 
iety with which he awaited the decision of the Peers, 


© Private, 
“ Admiralty, 
October lat, 1881. 
“Mr praz Sm, 

“Tam very much obliged by your kind and friendly 
letter. I should have indeed rejoiced if I could visit Cum- 
berland af the time of the sessions; and having Isboured 
hard with you to reduce the debt and expenditure of tho 
county, I should have been proud to resp tho fruit of that 
labour, and of our unflinching economy, by the attainment of 
the object ever in view, which bas been a large reduction of 
the county rate. The right measure, however, will be taken ; 
snd comparatively, it matters little with whom the credit of 
it may reat. only hope that the reduction will be suiliciently 
large to make a sensible difference to the rate-payer, and 
greatly to diminish the income of the county ; since, if public 
money be raised, it ia always spent, and the only sure mode of 
diminishing expenditure is stopping the supplies. When the 
county hereafter engages in new and extravagant works, let the 
burthen be felt at once in the shape of an additional rate, and 
not [eased] by contracting debt; and the advocates for prodigal 
outlay will soon become few, and be easily oyerborne by the 
weight of public opinion. It is impossible for me to leave 
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town for a single day. Ifthe Lords reject the bill, which I 
fear is probable, we have arrived at the crisis of our fate, and 
the country ia on the verge of portentous eventa, I cannot 
quit my post st such a moment, and every personal considera- 
tion must give way to what is due to my colleagues and my 
country. 

“With sincere repard, and a grateful recollection of your 
constant friendship, 

“T ever am very troly youre, 
“J. BG. Gnanau,” 


On the 8th October, the Lords, after a long and 
memorable debate, by 199 to 158, rejected the 
ministerial measure ; and thus ended the second Re- 
form Bill. 

In London next day many of the shops were 
closed, and the public securities fell. The event 
came upon few persons by surprise; yet the effect 
produced throughout the country, was one of panic 
and excitement without a parallel in our day. ‘To 
forebodings of political change of a revolutionary 
character, were added grave misgivings as to tumult 
and disorder: and when the intelligence that Not- 
tingham Castle had been sacked and burnt waa 
quickly followed by the tidings that Bristol was the 
scene of disorder, and that it had with difficulty been 
saved from destruction by fire, the best and wisest 
for » moment felt their confidence haken. But no- 
thing is more certain than that the mass of the com- 
munity never sympathized in these acts of turbulence 
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and brigandage. Had an anarchic spirit really pre- 1881. 
vailed at the time, there existed no armed force at 

the disposal of Government adequate to suppress it. 

The number of troops in the realm, scattered as they 

were in remote stations, would have been wholly in- 
sufficient to protect the capital and the great towns. 
Projects were put forward for the enrolment with- 

out delay of » general civic guard, 

The terror of the Court was intense; and it was Peers of the 
aggravated by the fear that Lord Grey and his col.“ 
leagues would either resign or keep Parliament sit- 
ting. A.vote of confidence, moved by Lord Ebring- 
ton and carried by 329 to 198 in the Commons, 
three days after the hostile vote of the Lords, ex- 
onerated them from adopting the former course; 
and their genuine reluctance to feed the rising flame 
of popular commotion, deterred them from pursuing 
the latter. Had they been animated by the feelings 
or purposes of the leaders of 1641, they would pro- 
bably have acted otherwise ; and virtually, if not in 
terms, have declared the sittings of that assembly 
permanent, which, recently returned by the enthusi- 
aam of the nation, vibrated with every change in the 
feverish pulse of opinion. But the Cabinet of 1881 
were wholly different men ; and though their party 
antagonists would not, or could not, be brought to 
believe it, they were at heart quite as anxious a8 
themselves to preserve intact the old institutions of 
the State. They ventured indeed, as Sir James 
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isa. Graham said, “to drive nearer the brink than any 
had ever done before; but they did so because if 
they let go the reins, the horses would be mad- 
dened into plunging headlong into the abyss whence 
extrication would be impossible.” 

William IV. assured ministers that he should 
regard it as a great misfortune if they abandoned 
their posts ; or relinquished the hope of modifying 
their measure so as to obviste in part the objections 
of their opponents. Parliament was prorogued on 
the 22nd October, to be re-assembled before Christ. 
tas; and in the interim the Cabinet had to consider 
how much should be yielded for sake of effecting a 
speedy settlement, and what expedienta should be 
resorted to in case all efforts at compromise failed. 
Because the middle classes were thoroughly averse 
from threats of violence or tumult, they heard with 
‘uneasiness the resolves of the political unions not to 
pay taxes, should the Peers again throw out the 
bill; and they consequently looked to the Government 
to devise some means whereby matters should be 
prevented from coming to extremities, 

ee From every side the suggestion came that to 
red on. carry the bill there should be a creation of Peers. 
The King had early foreseen that to this alternative 
things might drift; and long before it ever was pro- 
posed to him, he took pains to convince his minis- 
terial advisers that he never would agree to it. His 
repugnance was shared by the Premier and the 
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Duke of Richmond, by Lords Melbourne, Goderich, 
and Palmerston, Of the opposite opinion were 
Lords Althorpe and Durham, the Chancellor and Sir 
J. Graham. When first the question was mooted, 
there seemed to be no chance of arriving at any agree- 
ment, Less than forty would not suffice to turn the 
adverse scale, and there was the hazard that some 
lukewarm adherents would take offence at so arbi- 
trary a use of the prerogative, and consequently 
withdraw their support. The expedient was con- 
fessedly one irreconcilably at variance with Whig 
principles, and one which, once sanctioned by success, 
would in periods of crisis, render the power of the 
Crown superior to the constitutional will of Parlia- 
ment. Yet something must be done; and if not this, 
then what? In a paper laid before the Cabinet, the 
Lord Privy Seal discussed at length the probable 
consequences of making a large addition to the 
peerage, and sought to prove that no important defec- 
tion need be apprehended from the ministerial ranks, 
provided the step were taken only in the last resort, 
and palpably for the sake of saving from destruction 
the hereditary chamber. His arguments satisfied 
some, and staggered the resolve of others; and 
finally, Lord Grey was authorized to ask his Majesty 
at once to make a limited number of Peers, as had 
been originally recommended by Sir J. Graham. 
The idea pleased the King, who was rather surprised 
at its apparent moderation ; and upon the condition 
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that eldest sons only should be called up to sit 
during the lifetime of their fathers, he intimated 
that he would not object to the plan. He wished 
however, that it should be kept in reserve, and that 
further time should be afforded for ascertaining what 
changes might have been wrought in the minds of 
Opposition Peers, by the modifications of the original 
roeasure, which had been made in, the third edition 
of the Reform Bill, The Duke indeed remained 
inflexible,* and the great body of the Peers would 
certainly adhere to him. But through his private 
secretary, Sir Herbert Taylor, William IV. was at 
the time actually tryg to bring about an under- 
standing with the moderate Conservatives; and Lords 
Wharncliffe and Harrowby encouraged the hope that 
provided the Upper House “ was not swamped” (to 
use the language of the time), an accommodation 
tmaight be come to.f 

The third Reform Bill differed materially from 
the two which had preceded it. The total number 
of the House, 658, was to be retained. Schedule 
A contained but 56 boroughs; and Schedule B 
but 80 instead of 41; and the basis now taken 
for both wes one compounded of property and 
population, instead of the latter alone. The occupier 


* Letter to the Duke of Buckingham, Jan. 1882; Courts 
snd Cabinets, vol. ii. 

+t Correspondence referred to in Gleig’s Life of the Duke 
of Wellington, yol. iv. chap. 2. 
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of a £10 house would have been entitled to vote sa. 
under the first bill in whatever instalments he paid 
the requisite rent ; he was now excluded unless the 
payments were at least quarterly, Upon the whole, 
all the changes made were in a Conservative sense ; 
and ministers deprecated popular exaggerations of 
the benefit the measure would confer, in order that 
they might seem justified in the use of language 
calculated to allay the excessive alarm of their oppo- 
nents. Sir R. Peel bitterly taunted them with 
having been driven to yield at last, concessions 
they had previously refused ; and asked, if the advan- 
tages likely to ensue were really so much less than 
the community out of doors had for a season been 
led to believe, where was the urgency which had 
been pleaded as justifying the hezard of national 
convulsion? Nevertheless he intimated his determin- 
ation to persevere in resisting to the end, a measure 
which he still thought uncalled for, and which he did 
not believe could be permanent. 

‘When the bill went up to the Lords, the Bishop The Lars 
of London, the Karls of Harrowby and Haddington, t yield. 
and Lord Wharneliffe announced their intention to 
vote for the second reading. The Duke did not con- 
cea) his anger; and reproached them with having been 
for months trying to bring about a compromise. For 
his part he would have none of it, and he meant to 
abide by his former decision. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham gave notice thet upon the defeat of the minis- 
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terial echeme, he was prepared to submit a qualified 
measure, which many of his party would be ready to 
support. In point of fact it was clear, that by alter- 
nately siding with the Whigs and with the ultra-Tories, 
the moderate minority believed that they could ensure 
the passing ofa half measure, and their own elevation 
to power for the purpose. The second reading was 
carried by a majority of nine ; but on going into com- 
mittee, an amendment by Lord Lyndhurst to postpone 
the consideration of Schedules A and B was carried 
by a majority of 85. The Premier and the Chan- 
cellor, by the unanimous desire of the Cabinet, on 
the next day called on the King to fulfil his promise 
of making a sufficient number of Peers; and upon 
receiving a peremptory refusal, the whole administra- 
tion resigned. William IV. sent for Lord Lyndhurst, 
then Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and requested 
his advice, regarding the construction of a new ad- 
ministration. Sir Robert Peel declared that nothing 
would induce him under the circumstances to under- 
take the government; and the Duke once more was 
named Prime Minister, while Mr A. Baring re- 
luctantly consented to be Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and leader of the House of Commons. 
With high character, long experience, great pos- 
sessions, and excellent parts, the “first merchant 
in the city” was still unequal to the position. He 
‘was too clear-sighted a man not to perceive the ne- 
cessity of large concessions to popular feeling, and 
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too candid and courageous to deny it. The Whigs 
believed that they were to be supplanted, while 
something like their bill was to be passed; they 
thought they had been duped, alike by the moderate 
Conservatives and bythe King; and many of them gave 
way to vehement expressions of chagrin and anger. 
In the press the conduct of the sovereign and of 
those immediately about his person, by whom he 
had been swayed, was held up to the utmost odium ; 
and Lord Lyndhurst and the Duke were denounced 
daily for the part they had shown themselves willing to 
play. But all this would have availed little, had it 
not been for the unexampled outburst of popular 
passion which marked the eventful days immediately 
following the resignation of Lord Grey. Within a 
week every district of the metropolis, and neatly 
every great town in England, in unanimous and en- 
thusiastic public meetings, had petitioned the House 
of Commons to grant no more supplies until the Re- 
form Bill had become law. Resolutions to refuse 
payment of taxes were widely adopted, and Lord 
Milton, when questioned in Parliament, avowed that 
he had told the collector to call again, as for the pre- 
sent he was not sure whether he would pay any con- 
tributions to the State under existing circumstances, 
The King and Queen, on their return from Windsor, 
were hooted and insulted by the populace, without 
intermission, from the verge of the suburbs until they 


reached the palace; and huge placards on every 
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vacant wall bade the people, “Go for gold, and 
stop the Duke.” The country, habitually s0 
grave in its decisions and s0 slow to move, in & 
paroxysm of sudden passion reeled on the brink of 
civil war. At the last moment the Duke of Wel- 
lington gave up his perilous attempt, and the humili- 
ated monarch was forced to recall the Whigs. 

William IV. recived Lords Grey end Brougham 
under the influence of mortification, which he did 
not affect to disguise; and throughout the entire in- 
terview he kept them standing. The discourtesy 
was the more marked as Sir Herbert Taylor was 
present. They refused to resume office without a 
positive assurance that they should have full power 
to carry the bill. And when this was verbally con- 
ceded, the Chancellor required that they should have 
it in writing. The royal surrender at discretion was 
thereupon committed to paper in the following 
words :— 

“The King grants permission to Earl Grey, and 
to his Chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such a 
number of Peers as will be sufficient to ensure the 
passing of the Reform Bill—first calling up Poors’ 


eldest sons. 
“Wri R. 
“Windsor, May 17th, 1882.” * 


Even this singular document failed to re-assure 
the Cabinet; for beyond the influence that might be 


* Boebuck, History of Whigs, vol ii. p. 881. 
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exercised by the belief that they possessed the j922. 
power to overwhelm resistance in the Lords, they did 
not yet see their way. As a threat, the wholesale 
creation of peers sounded very effective and formid- 
able; but when the hour seemed to have come for 
its fulfilment, there were few of those responsible for 
the step who were thoroughly prepared to take it.* 
What they would have ultimately done, or whether 
they could have eventually agreed as to the mode of 
putting into execution the extraordinary power con- 
ceded to them, must ever remain conjectural. Rough 
lists were drawn out of the individuals to be thus 
ennobled ; and Sir James was pressed to allow his 
name to be included. “They want me to go with 
the rest,” he said to a friend ; “and say that as the 
title of Preston was formerly in my family, I must 
take it as that of a revived peerage. But I have no 
fancy for figuring in the unwelcome list; and all my 
ideas of political life are centred in the House of 
Commons.” He was not, however, required to de- 
cide on the occasion in question what he would do, 
While the Cabinet hesitated, means had been The Bill 

devised to relieve the sovereign from the painful ne- 
cessity of keeping his pledge, and his ministers from 
requiring him to do so. In compliance with a con- 
fidential circular written by Sir H. Taylor in the 


* Lord Brougham is understood to have subsequently de- 
elared that the power never would have been used. Roe- 
buck, Hist, of Whige, vol. ii. p. 886. 
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isa. name of the sovereign, seventy peers, including the 

Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, consented 

to withdraw from the House, and thus to permit the 
dreaded hill to hecome law. 

Tuva of In Committee on the bill, Mr W. Bankes had 

4 objected that while Dorsetshire was given but one 

additional member, Cumberland was to have two. 

Though courteously put, the objection was pointedly 

aimed at the First Lord of the Admiralty, as one of 

the draughtsmen of the bill. Cumberland, it was 

true, had a population of 156,194, while Dorsetshire 

had but 144,000; but in point of wealth, as tested 

by the comparative numbers of £10 houses, and of 

those at and over £40 a vear, the latter had superior 

claims, In the boroughs of Cumberland there 

would be under the bill 40,000 inhabitants: in 

thove of Dorsetshire but 21,000, 'The number 

of 410 houses in Cumberland was 2,400; in Dorset 

3,050: houses rated at £20, and under £40, were in 

the former 536; in the latter 825: above £10, in 

Cumberland 111; in Dorset 216. ‘The existing 

freeholdérs of the former were 1,527: of the latter, 


2,002 





Sir James replied that the whole of the case had 
not been fairly stated. Dorset was the largest county 
that was to have three, and Cumberland the smallest 
that was fo have four representatives. Yet a fair 
compativon would show that there was a consider- 
able disparity between their clectoral claims. Even 
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after the addition of two seats, Cumberland would 
return in all but eight members, while Dorset- 
shire and its included boroughs would return cleven; 
in other words, one member would under the bill 
be given to every 19,000 persons in Cwnberland, 
and one to every 18,000 in Dorset. The plain and 
simple rule adopted by the framers of the measure 
was, that every county which, by the ceusus of 1821, 
contained 150,000 inhabitants, should have four 
meubers, Dorset fell short of that mark, and con- 
sequently would have but three. Ile confidently 
challenged any answer to this plain statement, which 
furnished ground for any imputation of partiality 
on the part of ministers. 

It was finally determiued that the county should 
he divided. The sitting members naturally agreed 
in their preference for the castern division, which 
was that in which their influence principally lay. 
No onc thought of opposing cither of them, and the 
day of their return to the first reformed Parliament 
was one of unbroken satisfaction and joy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY. 
1882. 


Watue public attention was absorbed by the 
struggle for Reform, Sir James was steadily pursuing 
those investigations into the practical working of his 
own department, which enabled him to amend many 
portions of its mechanism, and in a considerable de- 
gree to economize its cost. Ie and his colleagues 
had come into office on a pledge of retrenchment, 
and he at least had not forgotten, nor was he dis- 
posed to elude, the binding efficacy of that pledge, 
Ile observed indeed with disappointment, a lurking 
tendency early betrayed by some who had formerly 
professed a ered as thrifty as his own, to fall 
into the old ways of waste and jobbing, Lord 
Althorpe shared his feclings on this subject as on 80 
imany others, and cordially assisted in the maturing 
of every project which he or Sir H. Parnell could 
devise for lessening the expenditure; and those who 
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preferred in their departments the preservation of 
places for the sake of patronage, and the perpetuation 
of needless outlay in the hope of mollifying the an- 
tipathy of the subordinates left them by their prede- 
cessors, rejoiced in the adoption of an opposite course 
in the administration of the navy: for this entailed 
no sacrifices on their part, while it held out the pros- 
pect of reduction in the total amount of the estimates 
in future years. Already some important reductions 
had indeed been nade. ‘The salarics had been re- 
duced of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Home 
Secretary, the Colonial Secretary, the Lord Privy 
Seal, the President of the Board of Control, the 
Master of the Mint, and the First Lord of the Ad. 
miralty, ten per cent.: the salary of the First Secre- 
tary of that departnient had been reduced twenty per 
cent.; and the salary of the Deputy Controller of 
the Navy had been reduced twenty-five per cent. 
Ministers, said Sir James, had not begun with re- 
ducing the salaries of inferior officers ; they had be. 
gun with the salaries of the Cabinet; and having 
had their own salaries fixed by Parliament, they had 
proceeded to administer strict justice between the 
public and the officers below them. ‘Iwo commis. 
sioners of customs had been abolished, and the 
salaries of the remaining commissioners had been 
reduced from £1400 to £1200 8 year, Four com- 
taissionerships in the Vietualling department had 
been abolished, with" salaries from £800 to £1000 
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1882, per annum ; three other offices with smaller salaries ; 


bis 
en. 


Tpartment 
bed, 


and altogether he bad abolished nine salaries, varying 
from £800 to £1000 @ year,—besides reducing forty 
or fifty unnecessary offices, 

‘The constitution of the department as it existed 
in 1830, formed os it had been by gradual deviations 
from the original ground plan of the time of the 
Restoration, appeared to him full of anomalies and 
defects. ‘The Board of Admiralty, reconstructed by 
patent on every change of administration, was held 
responsible to Parliament for the due application of 
all sums voted annually for the service, for its 
iaintenance in efficiency in time of peace, and for 
its preparedness for eruployment in the event of war, 
Nominally the Board was supreme, and the authority 
of the First Lord, if he chose to exercise the powers 
Which traditionally devolved to him, was paramount 
ut the Board. As a member of the Cabinct he was 
presumed to know, and yet forbidden to disclose, 
thase reasons of State which even in times of peace 
must govern the administration of the great depart. 
ment to which the nation has always looked mainly 
for sccurity and defence. The Junior Lords, whether 
civilians or naval men, held office by the sane tenure 
as their chief; and being, as well as the Secretary, 
inembers of the Iouse of Commons, they were liable 
tu he called in question for any act, whether of omis- 
sion or commission, afloat or ashore, done at home 
or abroad, by any person wearing the uniform or en- 
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joying the pay of the navy. Yet neither individually 
nor in their collective capacity with the First Lord 
at their head, were they able to exact such an account 
of the conduct pursued in two of the main branches 
of the department, as would have enabled them to 
exercise an effective control or superintendence over 
them. The Navy Board and the Victualling Board, 
although theoretically speaking sub-departments, 
were 80 distinct and separate in their constitution and 
practice, that though not assuming the form of inde- 
pendency, they had practically come to be, in many 
essential respects, independent. The one had charge 
of the dock-yards, and exercised an almost absolute 
discretion in all matters comected with ship-building. 
To the other was entrusted the care of provisioning 
the navy. The Navy Board consisted of five mem- 
bers, of whom, at the time, Sir Byam Martin was the 
chief. 1t fulfilled the principal if not the whole of the 
duties afterwards p.rforined by the Surveyor of the 
Novy. “It had the control of the dock-yards, very 
much as the Controller now has, with this difference, 
that the Controller now-a-days is subject to control, 
(which as head of the Navy Board he then was not,) 
and acts under the direct orders of the Admiralty. 
‘The Navy Board acted as an independent board, save 
only that with most voluminous correspondence it 
condueted its business with the knowledge and the im- 
perfect control of the Admiralty, but based upon cor- 
respondence as between two independent boards, very 
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voluminous,and sometimes very tedious. The commu- 
nications with the Admirelty personally were confined 
to the First Lord and the Controller. The Controller 
wos 8 permanent officer during pleasure, but really 
during good behaviour. The Admiralty notified the 
number of ships for which there was a pressing call to 
the Navy Board, and the Navy Board either built or 
contracted for building. In 1831 party feeling ran 
very high; Sir Byam Martin was in the House of 
Commons, and honestly much opposed to the Whig 
Government ; aud though, from a sense of duty, he 
would not allow his private feelings and opinions to 
influence his public conduct more than he could 
avoid, yet the communications were not exactly pleas- 
ant between the First Lord and him. Although 
Sir Byam Martin was holding permanent position 
in the Adminulty, under the First Lord, he continued 
to act asa public man in the Honse of Commons 
upon his own political views. ‘The system of busi- 
ness by which the affairs of the Admiralty were car- 
ried on as between the Kirst Lord and the head of 
the Navy Hoard, was carried on very much as be- 
tween independent bodies. “Lord Grey warned 
me,” said Sir James, “when I went to the Admi- 
malty, that he had found the inconvenience of such 
independent action ; and he told me that he thought 
1 should find, as I did find, that the control of the 
Adnuiralty was imperfect, that the machinery was 
cumbrons, and that concentration was necessary ; and 
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that concentration would be found to expedite the 
transaction of business. I came to the conclusion 
that the Controller was then rightly designated the 
Controller of the Navy, that really he exercised, with 
Tegard to a great portion of the expenditure, a great 
deal more control than the Board of Admiralty 
or the First Lord. I thought the arrangements 
altogether amounted to an inconvenient division of 
authority; but I should not have trusted my own 
judgment upon short experience, had I not had 
the authority directly of Lord Grey, the head of the 
Government under whom I served. Lord Althorpe, 
the son of Lord Spencer, was my most intimate 
friend; be was, I believe, born at the Admiralty 
and trained at the Admiralty, and through Jord 
Althorpe I had ready access to the opinion of Lord 
Spencer ; and backed by the opinion of Lord Spen- 
cer, and by the authority of Lord Grey, and exer- 
cising my own judginent, however imperfect, I came 
to the conclusion which led me to propound to 
Parliament that concentration. The Navy Board 
sat at Somerset House; the Board of Admiralty 
at Whitehall: the functions and the duties of the 
Junior Lords of the Admiralty, under that system, 
were very much what Mr Canning described to be 
the duties of Junior Lords of the Treasury,—- 
to make 8 House, to keep a House, and to cheer 
the minister. In the business of the Admiralty 
they had very little to do. They had no departmental 
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duties assigned to them, no subdivision whatever ; 
they made a hoard; the quorum at that time con- 
sisted of three. The correspondence was carried on 
by the Navy Board and the Victualling Board with 
the Admiralty, very much os the correspondence is 
carried on at the [orse Guards with the War Office ; 
it was very similar in form, and very yoluminons. 
T paid great attention to the Finance Committee, 
which preceded the fall of the Duke's Government, 
illustrating the operation even of imperfect systems 
with superior talent and administrative power in the 
hands of the heads of departments. The Bonrd of 
Orduanee, just hefore he became Prime Minister, had 
had the advantage of the Duke of Wellington, os 
Master-General, and Sir Henry Hardinge, as Clerk 
of the Ordnance; and under their administrative 
direction at that time, the department was considered 
a model, when it passed under the review of the 
Finance Committee. It was admitted on that investi- 
gation that it was the hest conducted of the public 
departments ; and 1 thought that the Duke, in a very 
concise manner, there laid down the principle of the 
management of the Board and of its suecess ; and mu- 
tatis mutandis, without varying the Admiralty patent, 
T thonght that some sub-division such as he effected 
might he followed ; and the scheme I introduced is 
founded very much upon that model,—sub-division 
of departments among the members of the Board; 
the supreme control of every matter of importance, 
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involving new principles, being referable to the 
head.” * 

Such were the ideas he sought to embody in 
the bill introduced hy him early in the session of 
1882, for the general reconstruction and consolida- 
tion of the civil departments of the navy. Tis 
speech on the occasion was an elaborate and lucid 
exposition of the whole subject, comprehending a 
retrospective view of the growth of the separate 
powers he sought to concentrate and combine. 


“The House was aware that the Civil Service of the navy 
was conducted by three Boards,—the Board of Admiralty, 
the Navy Board, and the Victualling Board. These Boards 
derived their existence from patents under the Crown ; they 
thus derived their command, authority, and jurisdiction from 
the same source : but there was this dillerence betwoen them 
in practice—the Commissioners for executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral went out with the administration ; but 
the others never did. Ie felt that nothing would bea greater 
departure from the principles which ought to govern the ad- 
visers of the Crown than any proposition which would endanger 
the efficiency, diminish the strength, or risk the superiority of 
that branch of the public ‘service. In a discussion which had 
taken place in the preceding year relating to the appropri- 
ation of the votes of Parliament, Sir George Clerk had 
said ;:—‘ The individual who brings forward the estimates ix, 
I am well aware, responsible for their correctness; yet when 
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they havo been once voted, the Admiralty has no control over 
the expenditure of those sums; they are issued by the Trea- 
sury on the requisition of the Navy and Victualling Boards; 
and it was not until very Istely thot the Admiralty had an 
opportunity of knowing how the money was expended; for 
even the books of the Navy Office would not show under what 
heads the money waa laid out” # * * 

Referring to the period previous to the Revolution, he 
cited weveral passages from Pepys's Memoirs, in which it was 
stated “that James IL, when Duke of York, on his appoint- 
ment to the office of Lord High Admiral, found himself com. 
pelled to diemive the subordinate boards; and that with the 
ansiatance of four commissioners, he united the whole control 
of the civil administration of the navy in his own hands. 
The effects of thie alteration were almost immediately 
visible ; it was the first dawning of that brighter era which 
was followed by the splendour which had since encom- 
paseed the navy of Great Britain, and had at length raised it 
fo that pinnacle of glory where it had since remained, the 
envy aul wonder of surrounding uations. It was a singular 
fact, that during the temporary abyence of the Duke of Tork 
from thia vountrs, the power of the subordinate boards was re. 
stored, and it was subsequently found necessary, with a view 
to the improvement of the navy, to pursue the same course 
‘once more, and to abolish these subordinate boards. The evils 
of such a system might be classitied under two heads,—those 
connected with the want of a direct and concentrated control 
over the various branches of the service ; and those connected 
with the irregular application of the monies voted by Parlia. 
ment for its support. * * * 

The statement be was sbout to make was founded on 
official documents, and he was perfectly uatisfied of their ac- 
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curacy. The Government thought it necessary to erect some 
works in the yeur 1826; the works were commenced before 
‘an application was made to Parliament, at an estimated ex- 
pense of £44,000 and upwards. The estimate laid on the 
table in 1827 amounted to £30,000, and the sum voted by 
Parliament was £8000. The next case waa that of the Mel- 
ville Hospital. No estimate was laid on tho table of the 
House till 1827. The estimate given by the Vietualling Board 
to the Admiralty was £35,027 : the estimate laid on the table 
of the House by the Admiralty was £25,000: the sum ex- 
pended waa £61,635, and the whole of the sum voted by Par- 
liament on account of that establishment wus £7000. The 
next case related to the considerable outlay at Cremil Point. 
No estimate was presented to the House in this case. The 
estimate originally given in by the Victualling Board to the 
Admiralty amounted to £291,512. The expenditure began 
in 1924; that was one year before an cetimate was presented. 
The total expenditure until 1830 was £210,441; and the 
whole of the sum voted by Parliament between 1825 and 
1830, that is, from the commencement of the work until tho 
period of his coming into office, was £74,000. There was no 
general plan or estimate submitted to the Adniralty or Isid 
before Parliament. A sketch was made, but it was not drawn 
up in the regular form of a plan of estimate. No general 
vote was passed by the House—not one shilling more than 
he bad stated was voted. Yet the work was all but com- 
pleted, and an additional sum of £135,334 had actually been 
paid. Including the bake-house at Deptford, the sum cx- 
pended from 1825 to 1830 for these works amounted to 
£885,400, while all that Parliament had voted was £270,000, 
leaving £565,400 to be provided for from other sources. This 
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than that for which it had been voted, without the interren- 
tion of Parlisment~s proceeding which was highly objection. 
able. The House would naturally imagine that all this could 
not have taken place without the authority of the Admiralty, 
that Board being responsible for the arrangements connected 
with the public service. Having stated to the House the 
excess of the outlay under the head of building, from the year 
1825 to the year 1830, beyond the votes of Parliament, he 
would state to the House how that outlay was met during 
these four years. Jn the year 1827 the sum voted by Parlia- 
inent for the purchase of timber and stores was £1,060,000, 
the sum expended was £876,000, leaving a balance of £184,000 
unzecounted for. In the year 1828 the sui capended less 
than that voted was £12,000; in 1529 it was £230,000; in 
1830, £195,000. Under the bead of timber and of materiuls 
there was expended in four years £1,029,000 lees than Parlia- 
ment lad voted. Out of that surplus the expense of the 
Tnuldings was provided for. Te sould next offer a few illus- 
trations of the disobedience on the part of the subordinate 
Vunrds to the directors of the Admiralty. Two regulations 
which, hod they been strictly followed up, would have been 
found cxtremely useful, were introduced by Sir George 
Cockburn when he was at the Admiralty. The first of 
theae regulations had reference to the establishment of a 
check on the issue and receipt of public stores in the dock- 
yards: and it was supposed that, by keeping a ledger at 
cach of the out-poste, and a cvunter-ledger at the Navy Board. 
ny fraud could be committed az long as the two books corre- 
eponded in their items. A more judicious regulation, if car- 
ried into effect, could hardly be devised ; but it unfortunately 
Uappened that. upto the present moment. it was impossible to 
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obtain any information whatever from the ledger kept at the 
Navy Office, Another circumstance that he might mention, 
‘was the subtraction of the public property from the dock- 
yards, which, under the present system, it was impossible to 
prevent; in iHustration of which, be might state that in the 
course of seven weeks five and a half tona of copper, with the 
King’s mark, had found ite way from Chatham to Birming- 
ham, and the fraud had only been discovered by = mere acci- 
dent. He felt that he bad gone to some length in his state- 
ment of these abuses, but he hoped that the [House would 
excuse him, because he had done it from the feeling that, as 
he was about to propose a great change, he was bound to 
show that there was ample reason reyniring that change. It 
would hardly be credited, that although the most accurate 
aecounts were kept in the King's yards of the stores which 
hai been expended in building any particular ship, and of 
the quantity of labour employod upon it, vet if the House were 
to call for a return of the money any particular ship cost, it 
would be impossible to obtain it without its being a compound 
of the most extraordinary errors that could be imagined. A 
sort of cabaliatic eystem bas been adopted, in lieu of the or- 
dinary figures, which produced very singular consequences. Be- 
sides which, the old war prices Lad, till within the last months, 
been almost universally kept up-—prices thal were in many 
imtances 25, 90, and 40 per cent. above the present prices 
current. Ife would mention one or two instances as illustra- 
tive of thie fact, which appeared in the couree of an inguiry 
held during the last three months. Up to the period of last 
November, lead, which was now contracted for at 142, Gd. per 
ewt., was entered as costing 21s. 6¢. Iron, whieh, at the pre- 
sent, price, waz from £8 10¢. to £9 Lie. per ton, was charged 
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at from £18 14s. 8d. to £18 19¢. 1d.; and copper, the actual 
price of which waa 8¢. per pound, was charged at 1s.8d. The 
use of figures was generally introduced for the elucidation of 
a subject, but in this case it only led to confuse and entangle 
the question, so a8 to produce one complete tissue of delusion, 
He trusted that he had now shown that the present system 
‘was defective both in theory and practice, and that » remedy 
was highly desirable. The measure which be had to submit 
to the House, was a measure which might be executed by 
the prerogative of the Crown, without the intervention of 
Parliament ; for it chiefly depended on a recall of the patents 
of the Vietualling and Navy Boards. There were, however, 
some minor points which would come within the province of 
Parliament, aud he was therefore glad that an opportunity 
was thereby afforded of taking the sense of the Legislature 
on the subject, as it was far from his intention to counsel 
the revocation of those patents without the approbation of 
Parliament. What he intended to propose, subject to the 
consent of the House, waa the total abolition of the Navy and 
Victualling Boards, vo that there should be but one board for 
the managemont of the whole naval affairs of the country ; by 
which arrangement every department—the building of ships, 
their repsira, the ontlay for stores, the application to Parlia- 
ment for money, the distribution of the money when roted, 
the noceswary attention to the Appropriation Act—vwould all 
be under the control of one board, which would be responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the public service of the country. 
“What he proposed was to divide the whole of the 
nasal service into five great departments, with an officer 
at the head of each. The firet of those officera would 
be the Surveyor-General, whose duty would be pretty 
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tuch the same as now. He would have to superintend 
the dock-yards, to look to the building of the ships, the 
care of ships in ordinary, and be responsible for their proper 
-¢pair. The second would be the Accountant-General ; he 
would have to superintend the accounta of the Victuslling 
and Navy Boards,—accounts which at the present time were 
not kept on the same principle, the double-entry having bean 
advantageously resorted to by the Navy Board, while the 
same practice in the Victualling Department had been pro- 
hibited by an order from the Board of Admiralty. This 
order, however, would be no longer continued; and he 
thoughé that from the same system being adopted in every 
department, the Accountant-General would be found compe- 
tent to the whole of the labour. The third officer would be 
the Storekeeper-General, whose duty would be sery much 
the eame as at present. He would have to ece to the supply 
of the principal articles necessary for the consumption of the 
fleet. The fourth officer would be the Superintendent of the 
Victualling Department, whose duty would be very similar 
to that of the present Victualling Board, except that some of 
those duties would be transferred to the other departments, 
The fifth officer would be the Superintendent of the Medical 
Department, and of the hospitals at home and abroad. These, 
then, were the five divisions under which be proposed to place 
all the business connected with the managoment of the civil 
affairs of the navy in all ite branches. Ie should propose 
that the officers at the head of those departments should not 
be commissioners, holding their situations by patent and 
‘ponsessing co-ordinate authority with other boards, even with 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty itself, as was the case at 
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present; but thet they should be sppointed under warrants 
from the Board of Admiralty, and that they should retain 
their situations during the time they performed their duties 
properly. The arrangement which he thus proposed would, he 
thought, be found superior even to the plan lately adopted in 
the Board of Ordnance, because the chief officers connected 
with it were liable to be changed with the administration of the 
sy. Thus when they had acquired a competent knowledge 
of their duties, they might, by the change of administration, 
‘be deprived of office, which would be handed over to others, 
who perhaps were wholly unacquainted with the business 
they were called on to perform. Therefore it was that he 
wished those five officers to bold their situations by warrant 
from the Admiralty during good bebaviour. Instead of four com- 
‘missioners with the First Lord, he proposed that there should 
be five commissioners,—one to preside over each of the depart- 
menta he had enumerated. This system had ell the advan- 
tage of the arrangement of the Board of Ordnance, It gave 
the regular cognizance of each department to its own proper 
head, while the whole would be brought under the considera. 
tion of the General Board, and everything that demanded 
investigation would be decided before the Board, and the pro- 
ceedings would be regularly noted by uhe Secretary. There 
would thus be a just division of Isbour; an undivided control 
nda due responsibility on the one band, and on the other 
that unity and simplicity which he held to be the very essence 
and life of public business. He might now perhaps without 
vanity be allowed to state the number of officers that had 
been reduced in the previous year, and the number which he 
would be able to reduce hereafter if the House acceded to his 
proposition. Mr Croker had talked of the ‘ gleaninga’ of the 
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present ministry, He would give him a specimen of those 1682. 
gleanings ; and he hoped the right hon. gentlemsa would not 
impede the labour of the gleeners. In the course of the pre- 
vious year he (Sir James) had been able to reduce four com. 
missioners, producing a saving to the amount of £4000 a year; 
thirty-seven anperior officers, effecting a saving of £9470; 
twenty-five inferior officers, » saving of £1285; and eight 
clerks, a saving of £1970. If the plan which be now pro- 
yoaed met with the approbation of the House, he should be 
able in the next three months to reduce five commissioners, 
to the amount of £6000; three secretaries, £2600; 
twenty-nine superior officers, £10,280 ; six inferior officers, 
£1440; and fifty-four clerke, £11,950, making altogether a 
total saving of £40,069 a year. He should imperfect. 
Jy discharge his duty if, after dwelling so much upon 
the misappropriation, in defiance of Parliament, of money 
voted for particular service, he did not propose to the 
House o plan to prevent it in future, This would be done Now system 
by s more efficient system of audit. There was no diti- @uartl & 
culty in the proposal for making the financial year terminate 
on the 81st March instead of the 31st December. There 
‘was no such difference between the transactions of the 
merchant and the statesman, and the merchant closed his 
Danker’s book at the end of the year, although bis own books 
inight be kept open to complete his mercantile transactions. 
He proposed that the Admiralty should audit their Treasurer's 
secount at the close of the financial year. The accounts 
themaelves might be kept open till the 90th November, which 
‘would be adopting #0 much of the French system of accounts 
as appeared spplicable to the naval service of this country. 
‘The great advantage of the present measure undoubtedly would 
are 
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1892, be, that it would convert » nominal into a real responsibility. 
Tt would make a large reduction in the number of public 
- officers, end large reduction in the public expenditore; it 
‘would redeem all the pledges be hed ever given when on tho 
other side of the House, and it would exemplify all the 
principles for which he and his frienda had ever contended. 
Notwithstanding, if he thought in his conscience that it 
was not calculated to benefit the public service, and to im- 
prove the efficiency of the British navy, noue of these con- 
siderations should induce him to bring it forward. But 
entertaining an opinion that it would promote the public 
sorvice, he was anzioue that the House should allow bim to 
bring in the bill.” 


Attack of Mr Croker, in a speech of great bitterness, assailed 
the positions taken up by the First Lord, which he 
undertook to show were wholly indefensible. 


Tie disputed all the facts, bistorical and recent, which had 
been stated as the ground-work of the proposed plan; and 
ho denied the force or fitness of the reasoning which had 
‘deen reared upon them. Mr Pepys had been cited as an 
authority for the abolition of the Navy Board by James IL ; 
and he ssked from what work the passage to that effect had 
‘been quoted. Receiving no answer to this inquiry at the 
moment, he proceeded in a strain of increased asperity to 
expose what he deemed the ignorance and superficiality of Sir 
James in quoting, as he said, st second hand, from the Memoirs 
of Mr Pepys, an assertion which was not in reality to be 
found in any part of them. “If the right hon. baronet 
referred to the small volume of Memoirs of the Navy, he 
would tell him at once thst no such occurrence was or could 
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be described in that work, which did not mention any event 
antecedent to the year 1073, and therefore it could mention 
nothing relative to whst had passed at the Restoration in 
1680, or on the Duke of York’s going abroad in 1668 ; and 
he would take upon himself to state, in the broadest terms, 
that there was not in that book the slightest foundation for 
the right hon. baronet’s assertion relative to the dismissal or 
reestablishment of the subordinate boards at those periods. 
But if the right hon. baronet should turn round and say, 
that he founded his statement on some passage in Mr Pepys’s 
voluminous Diary, commonly called his Memoirs, he would 
‘de equally unfortunate ; for the assertion of the right hon, 
gentleman was not only that the Duke of York abolished 
the boards at the time of the Restoration, but that the 
boards having been restored upon that Prince's going abroad, 
they were again abolished upon hia return. Now unluckily 
for the right hon. baronet, aa the firet events were previous 
to the commencement of the Memoirs, so the latter eventa 
happened to be subsequent to the laat date of the Diary of 
Pepys, which contained no occurrence of a later date than 
1668. So that here was chronological certainty that the 
First Lord’s reference to either of Mr Pepys’s Memoirs 
was entirely unfounded. From the Restoration to the 
present hour the Navy Board bad never been abolished. He 
therefore gave as direct # contradiction to the fact stated 
by the right boo. baronet as he had done to the allegetion of 
his authority for that statement. Perhaps the right hon. 
gentleman might have fallen into the same error as Pepys's 
editor, by mistaking the Admiralty Board for the Navy 
Board; though that even would not account for the right 
hon, baronet’s having stated that the Navy Board was 
abolished at the Restoration. He had himself had the bonoar 
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to fill the office of Secretary to the Admiralty for twenty-two 
years, During thst poriod he conducted of course all the 
public correspondence, and much of what was considered pri- 
vate communication; and he declared, upon his honour and 
conscience, that in the course of all that time he never knew 
one instance of what could be considered disobedience, nor any 
condnct which could be fairly considered a thwarting of the 
views of the superior board. Never did he witness anything 
like the opposition of which eo auch had been etid’on the 
part of the Navy and Victualling Boards, if there were any 
such, he must esy that he never heard of it; and he must further 
declare his fall persuasion that, if it had existed, it could not 
have eacaped his notice. He, therefore, was enabled to give 
that part of the statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
sa complete a denial as he had given to the other portions of 
it, They had been told that it originated in the cireumetance 
of all the boards, whether superior or subordinate, being 
created by patent; and that, consequently, the inferior boards 
presumed on their equality, and refused obedience. Now 
thie argument struck him as being absolutely ridiculous. A 
lieutenant in the army was a commissioned officer; so was 
the Duke of Wellington; but he believed that no lieutenant 
had ever been found to disregard the commands of his 
superior officer on the ground of his holding, as it were, 
under the same tenure. By s strange fatality, every fact 
which the right hon, baronet advanced, failed him ; and every 
height which he climbed only made his fsll more deep and 
heavy. As to the alleged misapplication of funds to the 
building of » hospital at Chatham, s mill at Deptford, 
and a Victualling establishment at Portemouth, all this 
was beaide the real question at issue: for the principle 
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of expending parliamentary grants for purposes other than 
‘those for which they were voted might be right or wrong; 
bot it was with the Admiralty, and not with the Navy Board, 
that the responsibility of this sppropriation lay. In the 
course of five years £560,000 were said to bare been applied, 
in ways not especially voted by Parliament. This was per 
fectly true; but as a charge against the Navy Board the eame 
auswer was ready, that it was so applied on the authority of 
the Admiralty itself; snd the application could not, therefore, 
‘be used as an argument for the dismissal of the Navy Board. 
‘He was prepared to prove that not ons item of the erpendi- 
ture had been appropristed without the full knowledge and 
sanction of the Admiralty. 

“The right bonourable baronet seemed to him not to have 
sufficiently distinguished between estimates and accounts; 
though certainly no two things could be more different. An 
estimate was in its nature uncertain—we estimated what we 
could not ascertain, and all the naval monies were voted on 
estimate; an account, on the contrary, which related to the 
actual expenditure, might be given with perfect accuracy, 
and, accordingly, we might have at the end of any year an 
accurate and minute account of the actual expenditure of all 
thove suma which were estimated at the commencement of the 
year. The estimate was, to a certain degree, a vote of confi- 
dence ; the account afforded the check, and the control, and 
the proof, that the confidence was not abused. Accounts 
must tally to a farthing; but estimates must have, as every 
gentleman in bis private affairs knew, a latitude of allowance ; 
an estimate included not only all foreseen expenses, but it 
always provided a certain surplus for unforeseen contingencies. 
‘The portion of naval expenditure which could be reduced to 
8 certainty was very amall ; the part which must be subject to 
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the uncertainty of an estimate was very large. Now the naval 
votes for the five years alluded to amounted to ebont 
£6,000,000 a year; and be would ask, was it to be expected 
‘that on so large 8 sum, leas than £110,000 or £120,000, that 
was about two per cent., should be allowed for contingencies, 
and to insure a surplus st the end of the year? Thecharge of 
misappropriation was absolutely unfounded—the money bad 
‘been voted, and the service to which it was spplied was also 
Yoted; although the exact amount to be spent on each head 
of service within s given time was not, and could not be, esti- 
mated. The time which it was contemplated by the original 
estimate, sanctioned by Parliament, that this work would re- 
quire, was fourteen or fifteen years; but in consequence of a 
surplus of £320,000 having, in the course of two or three 
years, secumulated in the naval Treasury, it was determined 
to apply it to this object, and the result wes, that the work, 
& most useful and necessary work, and expressly voted by 
Parliament, was completed in six years instead of sixteen. 
Here, then, was the explanation of the right hon, beronet's 
moat formidable case of misappropriation.” 

‘With reference to the non-reduction of labourers in the 
dock-yards, Mr Croker said that “in direct snd positive con- 
tradiction to every syllable of this charge, he would take 
upon himself unequivocally to assert, in the free of the 
right honourable baronet, that there was no disobedi- 
ence on the part of the Navy Board; and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty was, he must presume, misinformed, 
and therefore had misstated every one of the facts. It 
wea not the case that a positive order was given; the 
order waa contingent, and to this effect, — that it being 
necessary to reduce the public expenditure as much ss pos- 
sible, with us little inconvenience to the public service as 
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could be, and their Lordships having determined to reduce 1822, 
the number of workmen in the yard, not, os stated by 
the right hon. baronet, to 6000, but to a number which 
should be stated at » future time. So that these positive 
directions of the Admiralty to the Navy Board amounted to 
nothing more than this, “we intend to reduce the number of 
workmen, but to what extent we have not yet determined.” 
The reduction was not to be immediate, nor by discharge, nor 
by any other means within the control of the Navy Board; but 
‘was to take place by the hand of God, and the course of time. 
‘Was it upon such evidence, 0 misapprehended, ao misstated, 
40 misapplied by the right hon. baronet, that the ancient 
constitution of the navy was to be overthrown, and thé 
whole duties of the Navy Board transferred to the special 
responsibility of the right hon. baronet, who hed shown 
himself to be so entirely unacquainted, not merely with the 
course of business, but with the clearest facts of the cases 
which he bad attempted to state?” 

Sir J. Graham, in reply to Mr Croker, said “he thought he Rejoinder 
had good resson to congratulate himself that throughout the Save, 
whole of his long and premeditated speech the right hon. 
gentleman had busied himeelf with replying, not so much to the 
speech with which he (Sir J. Grabam) bad introduced the 
present measure to the House, as to the speeches which he 
had made on naval affairs, not only in that but also in former 
sessions of Parliament. He could not help being surprised 
that there should be so strong s Jurking suspicion in the 
mind of Mr. Croker, that he (Sir J. Graham) had mis 
quoted the authorities which he had produced on « recent 
occasion, in support of the provisions of the present bill. 
He would not enter into any investigetion of the reasons 
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which indooed the right hou. gentleman to entertain such 
‘8 suspicion—he would only eay that he believed he was 
not more likely to make a misquotation, to gain a temporary 
advantage in debate, than the right hon. gentieman, and 
therefore he was surprised to hear himself accused of falsify- 
ing, though not intentionally, the authority of Mr Pepys. In 
the first instance, Mr Croker had endeavoured to make the 
‘House believe that he (Sir James) had addressed it without any 
euthority ; but then, seeing that be held in his hand his suthor- 
ity, namely, the first report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the civil affairs of the navy, which Mr Croker said he knew 
by heart, he boldly stated that he (Sir James) had not read it 
correctly to the House, He would therefore apply himself to 
the refutation of that charge, and as the best mode of doing it 
would be by producing the anthority itself, he would read 
that of Mr Pepys in the first report. In that report the 
history of our navy was traced with great minuteness from 
the earliest times down to the present. It stated that on the 
Restoration, the Duke of York waa appointed Lord High 
Admiral, that the Navy Board was dismissed, and that » plan 
was devised for the restoration of the navy. Mr Croker 
had said that this report must be inaccurate, as the small 
memoir of Mr Pepys on the state of the navy was the only 
document of his that was then known to be in existence. 
But the Commissioners who drew up that report were a9 
sccurate in their statements aa Mr Croker, and perhaps » 
little more 20. They proceeded ss follows:—‘ All the pro- 
ceedings of the Duke of York in the management of the 
uavy, either when he was Lord High Admiral, or after he 
came to the throne, are minutely detailed in great number 
of manuscript volumes in the Pepysian library st Cambridge, 
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of which thirteen volumes have at our desire been sent for our 
perusal’ They then proceeded to state the contents of 
those volames. The right hon. gentleman had asserted that 
the Duke of York did not set aside or abolish the powers of 
the Navy Board. The Report proceeded:—‘The powers 
which had been granted to the Commissioners of the Ad- 
mirelty and Navy Boards were recalled, and the entire 
management was put into the hands of the Duke, as Lord 
High Admiral, to whom three new Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, to act with the Treasurer of the Navy, the Comp- 
troller, the Surveyor, and the Clerk of the Acts, as principal 
officers and commissioners of the navy.’ This was a new 
Board of Admiralty, constructed by the Lord High Admiral ; 
and what were the results? ‘Great progress,’ seid the 
Report, ‘was made in the preparation of the fleet, owing to 
the skilful management of the Duke of York aud Mr Pepys.’ 
‘The Duke then went to take the command of the British fleet 
during the Dutch war. He controlled the Navy Board: but 
the same careful management which prevailed while he was 
present to superintend it did not prevail during his absence. 
A sudden change took place in the management for the worse, 
which on resuming his management at home the Duke in- 
stantly checked. He went abroad again for five years; 
in his absence new men were appointed to the Navy Board, 
without either experience or industry ; the effect of which 
was that all became again supineness at head quarters, 
that waste prevailed, and that the navy became ineficient 
At the end of five years the Duke returned, suspended 
all the members of the Navy Board, and confined 
their duties merely to the accounts. Mr Croker asserted that 
the modern practice never secorded with the law. Why, 
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that was the very charge he had brought against the hon. gen- 
tleman snd his collesgues. He (Sir James) ssid that the prac- 
tice which they had followed was a vicious practice, for which 
nothing like a satisfactory defence could be offered. But, 
said Mr Croker, no losa was ever sustained by this practice. 
No, but loss might bave been sustained by it; and if it had 
been suffered to'continue, loss would have been sustained by 
it. This practice was gradually increasing, and during the 
last four years that the collesgues of Mr Croker were in 
power, thie practice had been carried to s more dangerous ex- 
tent than it ever hed been st any previous period. ‘Mr Croker 
had stated that the surplus of the different grants voted wae 
regularly carried to the general services of the year. He (Sir 
Tames) admitted that such was the fact; and it was owing to 
his having found a very lsrge surplus under the head of 
timber, on coming into office, that he had been enabled to 
carry on the naval service so long without applying to Parlia- 
ment for fresh funds. But what was Mr Croker’s explana- 
tion respecting the exiatence of this surplus? Most jejune and 
unsatisfactory. Hoe said that under the head of wages they 
would find that deficiency of money was voted ; but in reply to 
this he (Sir J. Graham) was prepared to contend that nothing 
could be more unconstitutional than the keeping a larger 
number of men than that hich was voted by Parliament, 
‘and paying their wages out of the surplus belonging to other 
grants. He assured the House that during the last year 
‘there had not in any part of the world been one boy borne on 
the books of the navy more than the maximam for which 
he had asked wages during the previous year, When he 
came into office, however, he found 1500 men more em- 
Ployed in the navy than had been voted by Parliament, 
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“The right hon, gentleman considered that the total smount 
of estimates voted for the naval service of the year was appli- 
cable to any particular estimate, and that the money granted 
‘was not restricted to the professed purpose for which it was 
granted. That was a doctrine conformable certainly to the 
practice, but he looked upon the practice as the primary cause 
of all the evils which pervaded these departments, If the 
present bill ware sanctioned, it would convert « nominal into 
areal and efficient control. It was his intention to re-enact 
the sudit, which was sanctioned by the Act of the 2nd of 
‘William ITI. As the audit at the end of the year could not 
be either a perfect or a final audit until all the accounts were 
furnished, he proposed to keep the eccounts open until all 
the other accounts were received, even from the most dis- 
tant parts of the world. He would keep the audit aleo 
open until two months after ail the accounts were closed, with 
their vouchers, and then the expenditure on each head, whe- 
ther it was a surplus or a deficiency, was'to be fairly stated to 
Parliament. That was the best answer that could be offered 
to the objection which Mr Croker hed urged against the 
measure which he bad introduced ; for it proved the utter ab- 
surdity of his having introduced it with a view of giving 
irresponsible power to the board over which he presided. 
He had submitted his plan to Mr Barrow, one of the 
present Secretaries to the Admiralty, whose experience was, 
ot leagt, as grest as that of Mr Croker; and from him he 
had received every assistance, which he felt proud to avow, 
and should ever remember with the most grateful feelings. 
Mr Barrow not only thought the present measure practicable, 
but salutary, and that it would have the effect of correcting 
many of those grievances which he well knew had existed. 
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Ho was also supported by the opinion of the present Board of 
Admiralty, which he trusted he might say contained ss much 
naval knowledge as any previons board. He had no persoual 
interest in the change; he guined no advantage or patronage 
by the measure ; indeed, he sought none, but he implored the 
‘House for the sake of the service over which he had the hon- 
our to preside, he entreated the House for the sake of that 
eerrice, to allow the bill to be read a second time,” * 

Sir Byam Martin, whose presidency of the Navy 
Board the bill was to bring to an end, could not be 
expected to approve of the contemplated change. He 
pronounced the scheme to be wholly impracticable; 
and by reference to details endeavoured to prove the 
perfect efficiency of the old system, and the certain 
failure of the new, if it should ever be tried. Mr 
Keith Douglas, Sir George Clerk, and Sir George 
Cockburn, expressed similar opinions. But the House 
grew thinner and thinner os the vaticinations of 
coming evil grew more angry and more dull ; and 
Mr Croker, seeing himself deserted by the bulk of 
his party, declined to call for s division, 

Among the changes called for in the press and in 
the new House of Commons in 1833, was the formal 
abrogation of the power of impressment. The coun- 
try, long at peace, had seen this as well as other 
usages of war practically abandoned. An annul act 
auspended the ballot for the militia, and seamen no 
more feared being taken out of merchant ships against 


© Hansard, Debate in Commons, 27th Feb., 1882. 
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their will, and being compelled to serve in a man-of- 
war, Why should not the sailor have at least an 
equal security for the permanence of his exemption 
from compulsory service as the farm labourer? Was 
the principle less sound on the sea-coast than on the 
village green? And as Parliament saw fit to iuter- 
pose its veto between the shepherd and artizan and 
the arbitrary prerogative of the Crown, why should 
it not do the same for the hard-toiling and venturous 
mariner who belonged to the mercantile marine? 
Popular opinion made little of the distinction which 
veteran officials drew between the right to enact from 
time to time a parliamentary exemption from a liability 
to serve in a force which existed by parliamentary title, 
—and an interference without precedent, on the part 
of the House of Commons, with a right which time 
immemorial had been exercised without dispute, in 
virtue of the royal prerogative. The executive, it was 
said, had substantially become not only responsible 
ministerially for all its acts to Parliament; but thero 
was no branch of its authority which could or ought 
to be recognized as above the advice, and, if need 
were, the direction of the legislature. Discretion 
in the use of administrative powers there must 
always be; but the definition and limitation of such 
powers belong to the representatives of the people, 
and who could form a better judgment of what was 
truly requisite for national defence as distinguished 
from the retention of old, clumsy, and vexatious 
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powers, the very mention of whose exercise had 
grown hateful to the community, and the attempt to 
revive which, in practice, in a time of perturbation 
or peril, might be attended with ill effects? A season 
of profound peace was that ia which the national 
armoury might most fitly be over-hauled, the old 
and obsolete weapons finally removed, and others 
more safe and more efficacious, as being more adapted 
to modern usages, substituted for them, 

The First Lord of the Admiralty was not in- 


o inprea- sensible to the force of reasonings of this kind. He 


saw that the days of reliance on impressment as 
an ordinary resource for manning the fleet were 
gone never to return; and he certainly did not 
regret that they were so. With characteristic fore- 
sight he strove to prepare the way for the practical 
discontinuance altogether of the system ; and with 
this view he had for some time been engaged in 
elaborating a plan for the registration of seamen, 
among whom, upon the sudden outbreak of war, a 
ballot should take place, with permission to find 
substitutes as in the militia, The original idea of 
the scheme he had found in a letter of Lord Nelson, 
addressed to Earl St Vincent, when at the head of 
the Admiralty; and he spared no pains to collect 
opinions and suggestions of experienced naval of- 
ficers as to the best method for its development and 
application. But he had good reason to know 
what difficulty would be made in the highest quarter 
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to the statutable adoption of the plan, if a sweeping 893. 
renunciation of the prerogative were insisted on by 
way of preamble. The Sailor-King, as he deemed 
it a compliment, when he was in good humour, 
to be-called, was especially susceptible on every 
point that related to the navy. “All bis predileo- Profesional 
tions,” said Sir James, “were in favour of the profes- tions of the 
sion; and when he wore the crown of England he 
still considered it an honour to be a member of it. 
At my first interview on my acceptance of the office 
of First Lord of the Admiralty, his Majesty addressed 
me, and said it was right that I should bear in 
mind two great examples in the administration of 
naval affairs. He told me that in his opinion 
the two great examples were the Earl of Sandwich, 
and Earl Spencer, both civilians.”* The King had 
served afloat in his youth, and had been flattered by 
Mr Canning with the appointment of Lord High 
Admiral,—of whose too great powers it was found 
necessary to deprive him after a few months’ expe- 
rience of his incapacity to use them. The suspicions 
with which he had been filled by the irresponsible 
advisers who had his ear, as to the subversive tend- 
encies of the Reform Bill, had not fallen asleep. 
He continued to remember with unallayed mortifi- 
cation and resentment, the compulsion put upon 
him to acquiesce in that measure; and he only waited 

® Evidence given before Select Committee on the Admi- 
ralty, May, 1861. 
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a convenient opportunity for manifesting his feelings 
towards the ministers who hed over-ruled and bum- 
bled him. Sir James was perhaps one of those whom 
he disliked and distrusted least; although he could 
hardly have been ignorant of the part he had taken 
in the Cabinet, on more than one critical occasion, 
when the advice given by him was little in accord- 
ance with the views entertained by his Majesty. 
But he liked the manner in which the affairs of the 
Admiralty had generally beon conducted since 1880, 
when the “old hands” were displaced, to a combina- 
tion amongst whom he ascribed, though erroneously, 
his own summary eviction from the department a few 
years bofore. The First Lord understood too clearly 
the infirmity of a mind, which never strong, was now 
disturbed and weakened by the continued excite- 
ment caused by the exceptional circumstances of the 
time, Strange stories had already begun to be told 
of his confused notions * and eccentric manners, and 


When tho King entertained, as he not unfrequently did, 
officers of both services, he loved to give their united healtha as 
a tonst, and sometimos indulged in brief but energetic comments 
on the excellence of naval and military organization, and ite 
suitableness to the wants and feelings of the country. “The 
courage and talent of every class,” he observed on one occasion, 
“ie enlisted in the national defence. There is a striking proof of 
the fact at this very table. Here on my right is my noble 
friend Lord -—, who traces « proud pedigree back to the 
Normans; and here on my left is my gallant friend Admiral 
Sprung from the very dregs of the people!” 
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every day it became more and more an object of 112s. 
real importance upon public grounds to avoid the 
necessity of discussing in the royal closet topics of 

an irritating nature. 

Sir James was satisfied that if any good was to Motion fo 
be effected regarding the practical abolition of impress preermnt. 
ment, he must be allowed to introduce his contem- 
plated Registration Bill, without any formal disclaimer 
of the ancient prorogative; and when, therefore, 

Mr Buckingham moved a resolution declaring “ that 16th Ang. 
the forcible impressment of scamen for his Majesty’s 
navy was unjust, cruel, inefficient, and unnecessary,” 
~he deemed it his duty to oppose it. It was one 
thing to seek substantial relief of the mercantile 
marine from a liability in future, which in past times 
had proved a source of great and grievous hardship to 
individuals, and it was another to ask Parliament to 
assert without qualification that the practice of times 
past had been vicious and criminal because wanton 
and unnecessary. This was not the way to deal with 
a difficult and important subject. It had been dis- 
cussed on grounds of constitutional analogy and 
Tight. But the question resolved itself into this, 
—was there any difference betweon the power 
which the Crown had of enforcing that assistance in 
defending the nation as respected the land and the 
sea service? The statute of Charles I]. had been 
alluded to, which pronounced unregulated and indis- 


criminate impressment of men as soldiers illegal, and 
ae 
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it had thence beon inferred that the silence of 
the law on the subject of impressment of sailors 
from the merchant service was a proof that it 
also was illegal. Now his mode of drawing the in- 
ference would be wholly different. The true legal 
inference was just the reverse, and he would infer 
from the fact of impressment having been for so 
many ages constant and notorious, and from the law 
having forbidden the practice of impressing sol- 
diers, that the silence of the law respocting sailors 
was proof almost positive, that the Legislature ac- 
knowledged the necessity regarding the latter, and 
recognized the right in the executive. But not 
only was it the practice for ages, and as such 
acknowledged by the common law, but the uniform 
usage had been confirmed by the statute law. It 
was acknowledged to be by the common law part 
of the rights of the Crown, and to stand in that 
respect on just us strong ground as the liberties of 
the subject. Ife cited the able argument of Mr 
Justice Foster, in his work on Crown Law, in sup- 
port of this view, an argument which had never 
been answered, and which he believed to be un- 
answerable, He trusted the House would not for a 
moment imagine that he was supporting in the 
abstract the system of impressment, which could only 
be regarded with any permissive indulgence, as one 
of the evils consequent upon a state of war; and 
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which it was the duty of every British statesman to 183. 
attempt to modify, if not altogether avert. But he 
could not consent to abandon the right to resort to 
this means of defence in seasons of emergency ; and 
he would not seek popularity at the expense of 
the honour, dignity, and safety of the nation. 
The true way to get rid of impressment was to 
obviate its necessity by rendering the Navy more 
popular among seamen. Ie had anxiously sought to 
accomplish this object, and he trusted not altogether 
ineffectually. But on the question of political right 
he was content to rely on the authority of Lord 
Chatham, whose recorded opinion he quoted at some 
length ; and on the question of practical nocessity 
he could not disregard the opinion of Lord Nelson, 
which was against any absolute prohibition by cnact- 
ment. He would however undertake that 9 measure 
calculated to obviate the necessity for resorting again 
to the practice in seasons of exigency, should be 
carefully prepared, and when matured he should 
submit it for the consideration of the House.* 

Mr Hume and Sir Edward Codrington supported Amendmont 
the motion, which Mr Labouchere and Captain Elliott Tore 
opposed, Colonel Torrens moved, os an amendment, 

“That it is the opinion of this House that it is just 

and expedient to mitigate the system of forcibly im- 

pressing seamen into the navy, in every way not in- 
* Hansard, Debate on Impressment, 18th August, 1833. 
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consistent with the power of the Crown in cases of 
emergency ;” and the wording of the original motion 
having been abandoned, the question was put in this 
form, and defeated only by fifty-nine votes to fifty-four. 


Bill fr RB Mr Buckingham subsequently renewed his pro- 
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posal absolutely to do away with impressment for the 
navy, and moved for a committee to inquire into the 
best substitute that could be found for the same. 

Sir James recapitulated the arguments he had 
formerly used on the subject. “He would not argue 
the abstract question of the propriety of impressment, 
He confessed that he thought that impressment was 
amongst the greatest evils of a state of war; and 
that it ought never to be resorted to but on the 
greatest emergencies. Since 1815 it had in no in- 
stance been used; and he avowed that he was con- 
vinced of the soundness of the principle, if it could 
be carried into effect, of avoiding altogether having 
Tecourse to compulsory enlistinent.” He himself con- 
templated several changes with respect to prize-maoney 
and pay, favourable to the seaman, He offered as an 
alternative a bill which he had spent many months 
in preparing, to secure a complete registration of 
seamen in the United Kingdom. When duly regis- 
tered, the men would, in case of war, be liable to be 
Dalloted for, as in the militia; and by this means he 
hoped to be able to get rid of the chief hardships 
attendant upon the abuse of the power of impress. 
ment. He moved as an amendment for leave to 
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bring in bis bill, which was carried on a division by 188%. 
218 to 130.* 

In bringing forward the navy estimates, the Nery Tat 
following session, Sir James reviewed the general 183 ny 
course of retrenchment which had taken place in 
recent years. ‘The navy estimates for 1830 
were £5,594,955; in 1832 they were reduced to 
£4,878,634; and those for 1833 bad been still 
further reduced to £4,659,134 ; in other words, the 
current expenditare for the navy would be found 
Jess than that of 1880 by sum of £946,821, of 
which £220,500 had been effected during the 
current year. He had beon accused of effecting 
retrenchment by sacrificing the efficiency of the 
service. Captain Yorke had stated that Portsmouth 
dockyard was swept clear of timber, cordage, sails, 
and stores of all kinds; so that if a man-of-war was 
unexpectedly to put in there to refit, the thing could 
not be done. The First Lord read a return of the 
actual contents of that dockyard at the time when 
it bad been described as thus left bare, and showed 
how greatly the fact had been mis-stated. Referring 
to similar imputations cast upon his administration 
of the department by the Duke of Wellington, he 
showed that the ship-loads of timber in our yards 
were in 1882, 64,023, against 56,638 in 1830, the 
last year of his Grace’s administration; while the 
expenditure of timber was 12,406 against 15,401 ; 

* Hansard, Debate on Impreasment, 4th March, 1884, 
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uss, and so on through all the principal items of naval 
stores there appeared to be a larger stock in hand 
than there had previously been. Comparing the 
total outlay of the last three years with that of the 
three preceding, it appeared that £147,790 more 
had been expended in the former than the latter. 
Comparing our available strength at sea with that of 
France, Russia, and America, there was no cause for 
disquietude or misgiving. “No maritime state had a 
navy equal to that of Great Britain, and with that 
superiority we ought to be content.” He could 
not for sake of economy, however, consent to reduce 
our armaments further; and he therefore asked for 
18,000 seamen and 9000 marines for the service of 
the year. 

Mr Hume complained that retrenchment had 
not been carried further; while Sir E. Codrington 
objected that the pay of the men and the half-pay 
of officers of the navy was too low. ‘The House how- 
ever was satisfied with what had been done. Mr 
Croker had not been returned to the new Parliament ; 
and none of his former colleagues sought to revive 
the discussion of the preceding year. The votes 
for the service of the navy were consequently agroed 
to without a division. 

Kar Tn moving the estimates for the department in 
183s. —-1834, Sir James reverted to the pledges of retrench- 
ment given in 1830, and challenged the judgment of 
the House upon the question, whether or not they had 
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been redeemed, Reduction of expenditure had been 
indeed begun before the change of government. Under 
the Duke of Wellington's administration £2,000,000 
of taxes had been repealed, and a corresponding 
retrenchment had been effected in the public ex- 
penditure. He and his friends had said when in 
opposition that economy ought to be pursued still 
further; and when they came into power they were 
fairly held accountable for the realization of the 
hopes they had thus held out; but, justice to 
themselves as well as to their predecessors, required 
that what had been done up to 1830 should be 
borne in mind. Manifestly what had been pre- 
viously accomplished left less to be achieved, and 
diminished the means of achieving it. Notwithstand- 
ing what had been effected however, in the way of 
reduction, in the three years 1828, 1829, and 1880, 
quite as much and more had sines been taken off 
the burthens of the people. Taxes amounting to a 
sum of £3,200,000 had since then been repealed ; 
and the national expenditure had been proportionably 
reduced. This saving and relief had been effected by 
temperate and gradual reforms, They could only be 
temperate by being gradual, only effectual by being 
systematic ; for unless they were systematic they 
could not be permanent; and if not permanent 
they could not possess that principle which was of 
vital importance, that of progressive decrease, by 
which the efficiency of the public service was main- 
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tained ; and without that, economic reform would be 
a curse rather than a blessing. This year they were 
prepared with a further saving of half million, In 
this redaction the Admiralty bore its share. In his 
department the reductions in the estimates in the 
course of three years had been £1,200,000 and he 
had this year to propose a further reduction of 
£180,000, as compared with the estimates of the year 
preceding. This retreuchment had been effected 
chiefly in the dockyards, where the number of men 
employed had been brought at length within the 
limit of 6000, prescribed by the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration, Another item of economy was in 
the price paid for provisions, to the extent of £42,000. 
Me had likewise sought to effect a reduction of 
charges in the pay and support of seamen, by substi- 
tuting for 600 men, 1000 boys: a measure which if 
sucecssful would have the additional recommendation, 
that by carly training these latter to the discipline of 
the service, and attracting them to it, an additional 
facility would be croated for dispensing in time of 
war with the practice of impressment. 

Mr Hume found fault with Government for keep- 
ing up so large an establishment as 27,000 men, 
which he moved to reduce to 25,000, the number 
which had been deemed sufficient in 1823, He 
broadly accused the First Lord of abusing his pa- 
tronage by promoting aristocratic youngsters over the 
heads of experienced and deserving officers, and said 
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that Sir James had, since he had been in office, taken 
care of his Tory friends just as his predecessor had 
done with respect to the Whigs. 

Sir James repelled warmly the imputation of hav- 
ing shown class preference in his distribution of pa- 
tronage. He had fairly recognized the claims of men 
of merit, regardless of family or birth. But as to dis- 
tinction of party, “he took it as » high compliment, 
though an unintentional one, that he had not prosti- 
tuted the influence of which the office he held gave 
him the command.” 

The amendment was negatived by 196 to 20; 
and other attempts to cut down important items met 
a similar fate. 

If in some particulars economy was practised 
by the New Board of Admiralty with a too unspar- 
ing hand, in others it was commended by the judg- 
ment of all disinterested observers. Mr Croker, the 
astute and expert ex-secretary of the department, 
watched with lynx-eyed vigilance every administra- 
tive change ; and from time to time he was said to 
inspire those forebodings of the demolition of our 
naval ascendancy, which came from influential 
quarters in Parliament and in the press. But the 
public faith in the “old hands” was worn out; and 
the King, who had his own reasons for disliking and 
distrusting them, gave his personal support to Sir 
James, Upon the whole, his success was great; 
and during his administration of the navy, he fairly 
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16%, earned the character for official ability, which in all 
the changes and conflicts of after years none ever 
thought of questioning. He used himself to say, 
that he ascribed not a little of his success to the cir- 
cumstance of his having been thrown into deep 
water at once, instead of having his blood chilled 
and his faculties henumbed by wading long through 
the shallows of subordinate office. A great respon- 
sibility was laid upon him, and he was able to bear 
it. New measures founded on new ideas were 
needed, and it was essential that they should be 
designed and executed with a breadth and freedom 
not easily obtainable amongst men secluded by official 
habit from communion and sympathy with the 
doubts, and hopes, and fears of society around them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


BREAK UP OF THE GREY GOVERNMENT. 
1884. 


Tax first fruits of reform were in every way 18%, 
notable. ‘The remodelled constituencies, full of good iri 
humour and gratitude, sent 450 members to West- 
minster pledged to support ministers. Every block- 
head exclaimed, —what unprecedented strength ! 
Every sagacious observer of the signs of the times 
thought within himself, what a source of division and 
weakness! Parliamentary government is indeed too 
finely-balanced machine to be with impunity over- 
driven by the fricndliest hands, and with the best 
intentions, A reliable majority in the House of 
Commons is on all hands admitted to be the first 
postulate of administrative power : yet we have seen 
governments curry great measures and bring the 
country through great difficulties with an indescrib- 
ably small majority ; and we have seen governments 
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contrive to exist without any majority at all. What we 
have never seen is,a government that could long 
endure the support of an unusually great majority, 
While the lassitude of recent victory lasts, associates 
in triumph may peacefully slumber together ; and if 
the country happens to be weary of conflict, the 
murmurs of schism may not speedily interrupt their 
repose. But when the party battle has been fought 
in the fervent belief that great changes hang upon 
the issue, and when from the down-hill steep the 
vietors look impatiently over a promised land, to be 
occupied and appropriated, the task is no easy or 
enviable ono which devolves upon their leaders. 
‘They have never yet gone far under such oircum- 
stances before mutiny and desertion have begun 
to appear in their ranks; and they have seldom 
made » Sabbath day’s journey, without beginning 
to dispute by the way. 

At the beginning of 1833, the members of the 
administration were assured by their flatterers, that 
having fairly won an unlimited loase of power, they 
had only henceforth to enjoy it. Certain pledges 
which they had given must indeed be redeemed ; but 
they might take their own time, it was said, about the 
order and rate of redemption. The Tories had re- 
sisted the Reform Bill on the express ground, that if 
passed it would overthrow all equipoise of parties, and 
give the Whigs a permanent monopoly of power. 
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Lord Lyndhurst had said so* on the memorable 
night when the last stand was made against the mea- 
eure in the Peers: and his exultant opponents were 
weak enough to construe literally what ‘the great rhe- 
torician had said. Not all of them ; for already Sir J. 
Graham entertained an opposite belief, and began to 
warn such of his colleagues as would listen to him, 
that if they attempted suddenly to blow off the 
steam, they would blow the concern to pieces. He 
believed that the impetus which had been acquired 
was too great not to carry them yet a long way ; and 
his whole anxiety was that by wise and watchful 
foresight they should vindicate their claim, and show 
their power to guide, and thus to govern opinion. 
‘We have already seen how energetically he lahoured 
in his own department to prove his fidelity to the 
promises given of economy; and how cheerfully he 
flung overboard the resources of personal patronage 
and power. With a high sea of popular expecta. 
tion running, he regarded such things as worse than 
lumber; and he sometimes looked aghast when be 
saw others clinging to and insisting upon keeping 
what they could of them, as the most valuable part 
of the ship's freight. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was at length able to show a respectable 
surplus of income over expenditure, it was clear that 
the chief part of it had accraed through the savings 
© Hansard, Debate in the Lords, May, 1832. 
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18s. of the Firet Lord: and it was not the fault of either 

if a like disposition to ecomony was not manifested 

in other departments. Lord Althorpe was indeed 

able to show that salaries had been abolished to the 

extent of £192,000, £57,000 had been likewise 

saved in diplomatic salaries. The income of the 

year 1833 was £46,853,000, and the expenditure 

245,366,000: for the army, £7,006,496; for the 

navy, £4,505,000 ; for the ordnance, £1,634,817; and 

for the civil establishments, £2,138,953. Reductions 

were consequently made in taxation to the extent of 

upwards of one million sterling. The charter of 

the East India Company having expired, the trade 

with the Eest was thrown open; and Negro Slavery 

was finally abolished in our Colonial Possessions. Of 

both measures Sir James had been for years the 

earnest advocate ; and their legislative realization he 

always regarded as among the best public acts in 
which he had the good fortune to participate. 

TeeiGey's Had the Government used the augmented power 

Treutd. which the passing of the Reform Act gave them, to 

inaugurate a policy of justice and conciliation in 

Ireland, the deplorable condition to which things 

were tending there, might have been averted, and 

the ten years ensuing, instead of being consumed 

in an intermittent struggle for the repeal of the 

Union, might have been devoted to objects of politi- 

cal and social improvement. There were some mem- 

bers of the Cabinet well disposed to adopt such a 
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course. They could not justify the adherence to a 
system which excluded every Irishman from posts of 
power in the imperial as well as the local adminis- 
tration. ‘Two-thirds of the representatives of Ireland 
had from the first voted for Retrenchment and 
Reform ; yet no Irish peer or Irish commoner had a 
seat in the Cabinet ; while the offices of Viceroy, Chief 
Secretary, Under Secretary, and the Command of the 
Forces in Ireland were still monopolized by English 
Whigs. As little could Lord Lansdowne, Lord Mel- 
bourne, or Mr C, Grant, defend the perpetuation 
of sectarian preference in every branch of the pro- 
vincial executive. Every judge of law or equity in 
the supreme conrts wes a Protestant; with two ex- 
ceptions, every assistant barrister; and without ex- 
ception, every stipendiary magistrate ; aud nineteen 
out of every twenty persons holding the commission 
of the peace were of the favoured creed. More than 
one member of the Cabinet had in opposition voted 
for a redistribution of Church property, in the sense of 
equalizing the ecclesiastical condition of the different 
persuasions, or for the direct endowment of the Ca- 
tholic clergy, in order to effect that object. Yet now 
that they were in office, no attempt wes made to do 
either, and no expectation of the kind was even held 
forth. Throughout many counties, resistance was or- 
ganized among the Catholic peasantry to the payment 
of tithes ; and the ineffectual efforts made to enforce 
their collection by aid of the police and military 
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added fuel to the flame of preediat disturbance and 
crime. 

O’Connell’s mind oscillated between two aims, in 
themselves incompatible, but neither of which he 
could be induced to forego. As a Catholic he de- 
manded religious equality : es an Irishman he desired 
the restoration of 8 domestic legislature. He was 
too impulsive and enthusiastic to relinquish either 
purpose, and he therefore failed in both. In 1881, 
and even later, there were many Protestants of intelli- 
gence and property, who remembered the days of the 
old local Parliament with pride, and the means where- 
by it had been made away with, not without emotions 
of bitterness and humiliation. They saw absenteeism 
and mendicancy increasing,—enterprise, literature, 
and art languishing. The promise of security, wealth, 
and peace held forth at the Union had not been real- 
ized, For this they knew that in some degree agra- 
rian outrages were to blame; but these in their 
turn were, they believed, in a great measure refer- 
able to neglect and misrule. It is not easy to 
define with precision the depth of these sentiments, 
or to say how far a man gifted with O’Connell’s mar. 
vellous power of suasion, might have turned them 
to account, had he refrained from embarking in 
the struggle against tithes. He was, indeed, not 
wholly unconscious of the effect such a movement 
was calculated to produce; and at first he had 
held aloof from the attack upon the Established 
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Church, which, left to himself, he would probably 1883, 
have postponed as a hindrance to the success of his 
favourite project. But in this he was opposed by 
the Catholic Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, Dr 
Doyle, « man of singular ssgacity, talent, and in- 
fluence, who had contributed in no slight degree 
to the success of the movement for emancipation ; 
and who, regarding Repeal as a phantom, sought 
to concentrate the popular mind upon the attain- 
ment of sectarian equality. In favour of this 
principle Dr Doyle knew that the Catholic party 
could command the sympathy and aid of 8 large 
section of English Liberals, some of whom were op- 
posed altogether to the maintenance of an establish- 
ment; and some of whom, like Sir J. Graham, had 
avowed their conviction that 2 Protestant endowment 
could best be sustained by the creation of a Catholic 
endowment by its side. Mr O’Connell regarded two-fold 
with suspicion and distrust the idea of connecting by Oem 
8 pecuniary tie the priesthood with the State. He 
would have been willing, however, that a glebe and 
mange should be set apart for the parish priest; and 
if this were done out of the surplus revenues of 
the Anglican Establishment, so much the better. 

Lord Anglesea thought with Dr Doyle, that the 
surest antidote to Repeal would be the reduction of 
the Establishment to congregational limits; and he 
told the Cabinet that if they would save the Union 
they must sacrifice the Church. But no proposition 

we 
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108, of the kind would be entertained by Lord Grey. 
Creeds were indeed equal in his eyes; but the 
Lard Goat Establishment was sacred. Its bishoprics and bene- 
Bra fices had, since the Revolution, been systematically 
used as an auxiliary means of providing for the 
younger branches of noble families, and for their 
creatures and dependents, The Tories had made 
this use of them; why should not the Whigs? 
The crozier of Derry had passed in due suc- 
cession from the profligate clutch of Harvey * to 
the feeble grasp of Knox; + and Lord Grey now 
recklessly flung it, with its appendant purse of 
£12,000 a year, to the Honourable and Reverend 
Dr Ponsonby,} whose only claim consisted in being 

his brother-in-law. 

Meanwhile the personal sufferings of the paro- 
chial clergy, whom resistance to tithes had suddenly 
reduced from comfort and affluence to absolute want, 
the deep sense of individual wrong thus engendered, 
and the fierce passions, on the other hand, aroused 
when the mechanism of the law and military force 
were resorted to, rent asunder the frail ties by 
which the modern Rienzi strove to knit together 
opposing factions ; and the war of creeds burst forth 
anew. 

No prospect wes held out of a change of ays- 

* Afterwards Earl of Bristol. 


+ Brother of the Earl of Ranfurly. 
} Brother of Viscount Ponsonby of Imokilly. 
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tem in Ireland consonant with the vaunted principles 1883. 
of Emancipation or Reform; and it became but too 
evident that without the renewal of organized agita- 

tion, these boasted measures would remain but a 

dead letter. It certainly was no part of Mr O’Con- 

nell’s design that incendiarism and outrage should 
prevail; but his admonitions to observance of the 

law were unheeded by the peasantry, and ridiculed 

as insincere by the Government, who looked upon 

his political threats as nore formidable than the 
‘worst excesses of obscure marauders and assassins. 

Mr Stanley, who had recently enter.d the Cabinet, 
undertook to crush both by the provisions of a single 
enactment ; and the first measure of importance sub- as 
mitted to a reformed Parliament was the memorable Coereioa 
Coercion Bill, The local executive was thereby em. ** 
powered to suppress by proclamation any political 
meeting or society whatever which might be deemed 
injurious to the public good; and for the trial of 
offenders, courts-martial were substituted for the or- 
dinary tribunals; the writ of Habeas Corpus was 
suspended, and the right of appeal to the verdict of 

a jury set aside, The Premier introduced the mea- 

sure in the Lords, where it was adopted without a 
division. In the Commons it Jed to hot and harass- 

ing debate: a minority of eighty, which included Mr 
Abercrombie, Mr Grote, Mr J. Romilly,* Mr Bulwer,t 

* The present Master of the Rolls. 
{ Now Sir Edward Lytton. 
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Mr Roebuck, Mr Hume, and Mr C. Buller, con- 
tested line by line its more important provisions. 

A bill was introduced by Lord Althorpe for 


. diminishing the number of bishops, suppressing 


certain sinecures, and augmenting small livings, in 
Ireland. ‘This did not touch the question as be- 
tween different persuasions. But by its provisions 
4 tax was imposed on all sees and benefices, in liew 
of church rate (or cess), which was thenceforth abol- 
ished. All episcopal and chapter lands were vested 
in 8 Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; and the 

ingvtenants were empowered on certain condi- 
tions te oanvert their leases of twenty-one years into 
perpetuities. The increascd value which the act would 
confer upon Church property, might, it was said, be 
fairly dealt with as belonging to the State; and by 
the 147th clause, it was declared that it should be 
lawful to appropriate any portion of such accruing in- 
crease to purposes of secular utility, without regard 
to the religious belief of those who should partici- 
pate in the benefit. Mr F, Shaw moved the rejection 
of the bill, ou the second reading, upon various 
grounds, but especially because it infringed the in- 
violobility of Church property, and established a prin- 
ciple which might one day lead to its total aliena- 
tion, Sir R. Peel, Mr Estcourt, and Sir R. Inglis, 
took the same view; and many Whigs, who declined 
to vote with them then, declared that if the obnoxious 
provision were not expunged in Committee, they 
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would do so on the third reading. Mr Stanley, 
Mr C. Grant, and others argued, that admitting it 
was not desirable that Church property should be 
diverted to purposes not ecelesiastical, the queation 
was whether the property which the present bill 
would divert was Church property or not. It was 
from an Act of Parliament that the Church derived its 
power over leases, and that Act of Parliament enacted 
that it should not be lawful for any bishop to grant a 
lease for more than twenty-one years. The bill pro- 
posed to give the Church the power of grantingeases 
in perpetuity, instead of confining them to twenty-dne 
years, renewable at any period of that term. This 
would be a great advantage to the tenant, as it would 
enable him to sell his lease in perpetuity , and it was 
this property, which was neither the property of the 
Church nor of the tenant, which the Government were 
now preparing to deal with under this Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Church would receive and the tenant 
would pay the same as now ; ‘and yet, though the 
advantage to the tenant was obvious, they were told 
that the tenant ought not to make any pecuniary re- 
muneration for the pecuniary advantage which he 
would receive from this change in the existing law. 
It might as well be argued that when a copyhold 
tenant enfranchised himself fron the lord of the 
manor, he ought to pay uo fine for his enfranchise- 
ment. In the case of the Church of Ireland, the 
bishops were the lords of the manor, and the Church 
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1833, tenants were the copyholders ; but es the bishops had 
no power beyond twenty-one years, it was only the 
State that could enfranchise the tenantry, and for that 
enfranchisement the State was entitled to demand a 
remuneration. Inasmuch as this was not either the 
property of the Church or the property of the tenant, 
and inasmuch as the State had the right to confer 
upon the tenant the perpetuity of his lease, there 
was nothing unjust in calling upon the tenant to 
pay for the advantage which he thus derived from 
the State.* 
Yidineal The Radical party contended that the measure 
Cus, did not go far enough, and that provision ought to 
be made for further reducing superfluous sees and 
benefices; but for the sake of the principle of ap- 
Propriation to general uses of even a contingent sur- 
plus, Mr O'Connell and Mr Hume concurred in sup- 
porting the measure. ‘Towards the end of the session 
it became known that, as originally framed, the Lords 
would certainly refuse their assent ; and as ministers 
when proposing the Coercion Bill had pledged them- 
selves to carry both measures or to resign, a question 
arose amongst them whether the appropriation clause 
had not better be withdrawn. After much discussion, 
they decided in favour of this course; and on the 
2lst June Mr Stanley moved in Committee-that the 
147th clause should be expunged. 
* Hansard, Debate in Commons on Church Temporalities 
Bil, 6th May, 2833. 
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The scene which ensued is thus described by 188% 

‘one who, having from the first regarded the proposi- 

tion as objectionable, could not but perceive the 
damage ministers had done themselves, by first in- 
trodncing and then abandoning it:--“No one who one 
was present on that memorable occasion can forget oe 
the excitement which the discussion of this proposal * 
caused. Reformers then, for the first time, dis- 
covered how wide a difference separated those who 
seemed to be united. I can remember that among 

the Scotch members, of whom I then was one, the 
feeling against the Church of Ireland was strong; 

and how surprised most of my colleagues were to 

find that any Seotch Reformer should venture to 
think that the Irish Church was even defensible. 
Political feeling ran high. Lord Althorpe escaped 

the discussion,—a happy fit of gout came, like the 
cloud on Avneas, to save him from the conflict. Mr 
Stanley conducted the debate on behalf of the Irish 
Church; and Mr O'Connell, fortified by a large sup. 

port on the side of Reformers, spoke, unlike his usual 
oratory, a short condensed speech, which concentrated 

in half an hour eloquence worthy of Demosthenes, 

and rained flakes of fire upon the ministerial bench. 

T need not trace what followed; there was little 
doubt in the minds of most of us, that from that 

time the Cabinet as well as the party was split; and 
within the Cabinet, the most conspicuous leaders on 

the side of the Establishment were Sir J. Graham and 
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Mr Stanley. The final separation between the two 
sections of the Reform party is a matter of history.” * 

Vainly did those who belonged to the really dis- 
sentient sections of the Government seek to defend 
the position they had in common agreed to take up, 
by endeavouring to throw doubts on the probable 
extent of the surplus fund. Equally unavailing 
were their protestations that 9 collision between the 
two Houses would have been the result of adhering 
to the terms they had first recommended as the basis 
of legislation. “The country could not afford a 
revolution once a year,” ¢ and many practical advan- 
tages would be sacrificed in the attempt to coerce the 
other branch of the {egislature. But in point of 
fact no power to coerce any longer existed, Out of 
doors there was no popular feeling to which minis- 
ters could now appeal. In the new House of Com- 
ions they had lost influence perceptibly ; and the 
Court would not a second time have listened to 
advice like thet which it had been compelled to fol- 
low a year before. With the aid of a portion of the 
Conservatives, the bill with many alterations finally 
became law; but the consequences of its discussion 
were destined ere long to prove fatal to the existence 
of the administration. 

It was in the course of these debates that Sir 

* Letter from Mr J. C, Colquhoun, then M. P. for Dum. 
Dartonehire. 

+t Speech of Lord J. Russell, 2ist June, 1833. 
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James became convinced how untenable was the 
position of compromise on the question. Hehad not 
without misgiving assented to the offer to devote the 
new ecclesiastical fund to civil uses, accompanying his 
assent with the explicit declaration that nothing could 
have induced him to do so, if he imagined that he 
should thereby be held willing to secularize any 
portion of the acknowledged property of the Chureh. 
Other members of the Cabinet made the like 
reservations at the time; and when a contrary 
implication was put upon the language of the 
bill, they insisted in debate upon discluiming it. 
But their disclaimers were equelly disregarded by 
both sides, Tories aud Radicals, who concurred in 
nothing else, agreed in this, that if Parliament once 
sanctioned the alienation of the improved value of 
Church lands to objects of general utility, because 
the Establishment had more than enough for its 
legitimate wants, it might fairly be called on to 
reconsider from time to time the actual amount 
of those requirements, anc it would no longer be 
possible to contend for the indefeasibility of ecclesi- 
astical revenues. Ministers had failed to vindicate 
the distinction with which they had satisfied them- 
selves in the judgment of either the legislature or 
the country ; and the bitter experience of the session 
of 1933 taught them the folly and futility of trying 
to find common terms of agreement on great and cri- 
tical questions, when the meaning and aim of those 
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who thus endeavoured to preserve coucord were 
teally irreconcileable. Whatever others might here- 
after do, Sir James made up his mind never again 
to expose himself to the reproach, which in common 
with bis colleagues he had incurred on this subject ; 
and he made no secret of his resolution, whenever 
the appropriation question should again be revived, 
to take his stand upon the only ground thet he saw 
was open to him as a public man, because the 
only ground that to the public would be intelligible 
or defensible,—that of direct and unconditional re- 
sistance. It did not become necessary to re-discuss 
the point in the Cabinet once the bill had passed. 
All were sick and weary of the subject, and all were 
willing to hope that some time would be suffered to 
elapse before it was forced again on their consideration. 
But no expectation could have been more illusory. 
‘The Auti-tithe war in Ireland did not abate in conse- 
sequence of the passing of the Temporalities Act. 
A million sterling was set apart under a special 
statute, to be advanced to the Protestant clergy by 
way of loan, to relieve their pressing needs. There 
appeared however no likelihood of their being able 
to recover the arrears outstanding, or to obtain their 
incomes in future; and at the commencement of 
1934, Lord Wellesley, who had replaced Lord Angle- 
sea as Viceroy, urged the necessity of making some 
legislative attempt to settle the tithe question. This 
it was clear would present an irresistible temptation 
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for the re-opening of the appropriation controversy, 1644. 
but there seemed to be no help for it, 

Popular discontent in Ireland had continued Wot of s 
without abatement during the sutumn and winter, policy. 
The warfare carried on by the peasantry against the 
payment of tithes was accompanied with many 
outrages against life and property. A general sense 
of insecurity prevailed; and Government, unable to 
suppress crime or to conciliate the confidence of the 
community in general, cast the blame of all upon 
the agitation for the Repeal of the Union. In the 
King’s speech at the opening of Parliament in 
February, 1684, regret and indignation was expressed 
at the continuance of such excitement, to which the 
prevalence of illegal and criminal practices was 
directly attributed. Nothing was said about the 
causes of social or sectarian discontent, out of which 
the demand for 8 separate legislature had sprung ; 
but the King was advised to denounce from the 
throne all discussion of the question, ss seditious and 
disloyal, and to point without disguise to its authors 
as enemies to the peace and welfare of the State. 
Had ministers been agreed among themselves upon 
8 course of policy towards Ireland at once remedial 
and repressive, this initiatory invective which they 
put into the mouth of their master might have been 
less indefensible. But the majority they still aup- 
posed they could command in the Commons, and 
the success of their general measures during the pre- 
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38%. vious seasion, had rendered them careless as to Irish 
opinion and feeling; and at the commencement of 
the memorable, session of 1884 they were, as soon 
appeared, without any consistent purpose or policy. 

Arne Lord Wellesley, though certainly not wanting in dig- 
Wada, nity or courage, was all against high-handed reliance 
upon extra-constitutional law, or the employment 
of mere force. With the experience of a veteran he 
distrusted, and with the true pride of a statesman he 
despised, the transient submission that could be 
obtained by terror. He felt that the condition of 
things in Ireland was irreconcileable with any princi- 
ple or theory of representative rule. ‘Three-fourths 
of the people of that country were still practically 
banned, as unworthy of the honours or distinctions 
of citizenship, though clothed with electoral pri- 
vileges, and invited to exercise them.* The Vice- 
roy wonld have put an end to this injustice, and 
harnessed local ambition to the Imperial car. He 
would have dealt comprehensively with the question 
of endowments, for he had been trained in the school, 
and he still cherished the maxims, of Mr Pitt. But his 
counsel was left too long unheeded Many of the Ca- 
binet suffered their resentment against the vituperative 
language of Mr O'Connell and his friends, to warp 
their judgment as legislators and ministers; while 
others, who perhaps deplored the use of such terms 
even more deeply, saw no hopes of peace or progress 
© Memoirs of the Marquis Wellesley, vol. iii. p. 406. 
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in Ireland, until a more conciliatory tone was taken 
in Parliament in the discussion of her grievances, 
and until substantial changes were effected both in 
law and administration. To the latter view no man 
became more thoroughly a convert eventually than 
Sir James Graham; and, as will be seen, no man 
anore cheerfully or continuously proved himself ready 
to make personal sacrifices in the cause of sectarian 
justice and national conciliation. But in 1834 the 
Established Church was in danger, and its clergy were 
reduced to sudden want by the popular refusal to 
pay tithes ; and with him the spectacle of this subver- 
sion of public law and private right created a stronger 
feeling of aversion to the great Catholic demagogue, 
than he would perhaps have owned ; and it swayed 
perceptibly his acts and words. As long as minis- 
ters held together in their course of legislation, the 
public could know little of the differences of senti- 
ment that existed among them. But from the com- 
mencement of the luckless Session of 1834, the 
bonds of party cohesion seemed to be loosed, and 
hefore its close the Reform Adininistration, recently 
80 triumphant and so powerful, had erumbled into 
ruin, 


1834, 


The first occasion upon which 8 want of una- Ladd 
nimity among the members of the Government be- Smith. 


trayed itself, was Mr O’Connell’s motion for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the conduct of Baron Smith, 
when presiding as a judge in criminal cases, and espe- 
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cially with reference to a charge addressed by him to 
the grand jury of Dublin. The venerable Baron was 
one of the most upright and accomplished men upon 
the Bench. In early life he had been the advocate of 
Catholic claims, and his abilities and attainments 
were such, that Mr Burke had publicly addressed to 
him the arguments by which he hoped to influence 
the opinions of Protestant adversaries of Emanci- 
pation. In the Irish Parliament of 1799, he was 
one of the few independent men of probity and 
talent who supported the Union, and it is possible 
that some recollection of the bitterness of that mem- 
orable struggle, stimulated unconsciously the anger 
of his later years at finding the controversy revived. 
Be this as it may, the learned Baron was led, on 
more than one occasion, when addressing grand 
juries in disturbed districts of the country, in his 
capacity of going Judge of Assize, to comment on 
the nature of the criminal combinations against pro- 
perty which brought so many offenders before him 
for trial, and to pour forth the vials of judicial 
wrath on the leaders of the political agitation, which 
he believed to be at the root of the mischief. These 
charges attracted no little attention at the time. 
They were extolled as master-pieces by the alarmed 
friends of social order, and quoted in Parliament 
{on one occasion by Mr Secretary Stanley) in justi- 
fication of extraordinary measures of coercion. The 
questionable practice of delivering quasi-political 
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harangues from the bench, threatened to become 183. 
habitaal with the learned judge; and when presiding 

at the Commission in the city of Dublin for the 

trial of ordinary offenders, in October, 1833, he 
addressed the grand jury in terms more point- 

edly and pungently rebuking the political agitation 

of the day, than any he had previously used. “ For Ghar 
the last two years,” he said, “I have seldom lost an of Dubtin. 
opportunity for making some monitory observations 

from the bench. When the critical and lawless 
situation of the country did not seem to be generally 

and fully understood, I sounded the torsin and 
pointed out the ambuscade. Subsequent events 
deplorably proved that I had given no false alarin. 

The audacity of factious leaders increased from the 
seeming impunity which was allowed them ; the pro- 

gress of that sedition which they encouraged aug- 
mented in the same proportion, till on this state of 
things came at length the Coercion Bill, at once to 
arrest the mischief and consummate the proof of its 
existence and extent. * * * 1 consider the epidemic 

of our day to be a turbulent abuse of the right of 
petition, making it « channel for the conveyance, not 

of submissive prayer, but of refractory invective and 
insolent dictation This abuse seeks to turn that 
which it so distorts (as was done about two centu- 

ries ago) into the means of demolition, and that 
which Shakspeare I think bas called ‘hurlyburly in- 
novation,’ An appetite for this latter seems the 

vou. 1 » 
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main-spring of insurrectionary movement st the 
present time; while those who instigate it may be 
turning the restless impulse to purposes more regn- 
lar and systematic, and more their own. * * * I 
abominate the misleader, while I pity the misled.” 
There was no mistaking who was aimed at here. 
Mr O'Connell took the accusation to himself, and 
called on the House of Commons to say whether 
language of this kind, unprovoked by any political 
case in the calendar before him, was justifiable in the 
judge. There was besides another and a different 
ground of complaint against Sir William Smith. 
Among other eccentricitics, he was in the habit of 
sitting up during the greater portion of the night, and 
rising late in the day. In term he seldom entered 
Court until long after his brethren on the bench ; 
and upon circuit he frequently did not begin busi- 
ness until past noon A return had been moved for 
by Mr Sergeant Perrin in the preceding Session, 
from which it appeared that at the summer assizes 
of Armagh, Baron Smith had sat with brief intermis- 
sion, from 11 o'clock of the forenoon of one day, un- 
til six o'clock the following morning ; and that in 
the course of that time he had disposed of a consider- 
able number of the gravest criminal cases, several 
prisoners not having been pat upon their trial until 
after midnight. Nobody was found, in the warm 
and protracted debate which arose, to defend such 
an abuse of judicial discretion ; yet nobody, on the 
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other hand, insinuated a doubt as to the integrity 18. 
and humanity of the judge. He was, in point of 

fact, well known for his patience during inquiry, 

and his leniency in pronouncing judgment. But he 

was a very old man, and he was wayward and vain. 

He piqued himself upon being able to keep his at- 
tention alive for seventeen hours without flagging, 
while witnesses grew stupid, and jurors dosed. It 

was not alleged that any of his midnight decisions 

were partial or wrong ; but the scandal of the scene 

as described to the House was irresistible, and the 
Secretary for Ireland, Mr Lyttleton, declared it im- 
possible for him to refuse his consent to the motion. 

Mr Stanley, Lord Althorpe, and Lord John Russell, 
expressed a similar view. Sir James Graham briefly sir Jamea 
but warmly dissented from his colleagnes. He had tarsi: 
come down to the House with the understanding “" 
that they meant to oppose the motion. He, for one, 

still retained his opinion, and had seen no reason to 
change it. As one who valued the independence of 

the judges, and his own character, he must declare 

that if the motion were carried, and if, as its result, 

an address were presented to the Crown for the re- 
moval of Baron Smith, it would be a highly inexpedi- 

ent, nay more, a most unjust proceeding. The pre- 

sent would be the most painful vote he had ever 
given, since he felt it incumbent upon him to sever 
himeelf from those friends with whom, during a 
public life of some duration, he had had the honour 
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of acting; but feeling as he did the proposition to 
he one dangerous in itself, he conceived he should 
be hetraying the trust committed to him by his con- 
stituents, if he did not declare against it. Baron 
Smith was ably defended by Mr Shaw (whose speech 
was pronounced by Mr Sheil to be one of the most 
telling he had ever listened to), by Sir J. Scarlett, 
and Sir R. Peel. On a division the Committee of 
Inquiry was carried by 167 to 74; Sir J. Graham 
and Mr S. Rice suting in the minority. Next 
morning the First Lord tendered his resignation, 
whieh was declined ; and in the following week the 
vote was rescinded hy a majority of six. 

This heginniug of ministerial schism gave rise 
naturally to many hitter comments, calculated, as 
such observations wsnally are, fo widen the breach 
that othernise might perchance have closed. The 
vote, aud still more the speech, of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty was characterized as being not merely 
an open desertion of his collengues, but an unneres- 
sarily pointed condenmation of them. He might, it 
was said, have gone away, as others did, or have 
given a silent vote in the minority. But his protest 
wns stigmatized ax an ostentatious and self-opinion- 
ated act of independence, which would have war- 
ranted Lord Girey in treating him as he had treated 
Sir Henry Parnell under similar but less irritating 
circumstances. But the value of the two men 
to the Government was very different; and the 
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Premier was uot disposed to quarrel with his First 
Lord of the Admiralty. At heart he sympathized 
instinctively with the sarcastic retort of Sir James, 
that he was not aware of the rumoured inten- 
tion of the Irish department of the Administration 
to come to a truce with Mr O'Connell; and that he 
could not be justly blamed if he had unknowingly 
seemed to thwart such « design on the part of those 
who had so often and so recently denounced the 
Trish leader, as the arch-enemy of order and of law. 
Taunts of this kind, however, did not affect those 
who, in and out of Parliament, were loudest in their 
censures; aud when, three days later, in bringing 
forward the Navy Estimates, the dissentient minister 
volunteered a brief but emphatic ackoowledgment 
of the economy effected by his predecessors in the 
department, which about equalled in amount what 
he had himself done, the anger of Mr JIume and Mr 
Cobbett broke forth in open imputations of tergi- 
versation and Toryism. How well calculated these 
Teproaches were to pique a sensitive und haughty 
temper, into doing or saying more than might have 
heen otherwise said or done, those can best judge 
who have watched the operation of this species of 
annoyance in a popular assembly. It is certain thut 
many a man has been driven faster and further 
than he meant to go, by provocation of the kind ; 
and it is unfortunately certain that the efficiency of 
the irritant is too often in proportion to the wantun- 
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ness with which it is applied. In the instance im- 
mediately before us, few will now hesitate to own 
that the attacks made were unjust,—in what degree, 
if any, they unconsciously swayed his judgment or 
his subsequent course, who can tell ? 

Early in March the discussion raised by Mr 
Hume and Colonel Torrens on the question of the 
Corn Laws, further revealed the disunion prevail 
ing among the incmbers of the edministration. 
The Chancellor, Lord Althorpe, and Lord Holland, 
had always advocated modifications more or less 
sweeping, of the protective scale of duties; while 
Mr Poulett Thomson, Lord Howick, and other 
holders of subordinate office, were in favour of sub- 
stituting a fixed duty. The Premier, the Duke 
of Richmond, Lerd Melbourne, and a decided ma- 
jority of the Government, regarded the proposed 
change as chimerical ; and knowing that for good or 
evil it could not then be carried in either House of 
Parlianent, the Cabinet determined that the propo- 
sition should be met with a direct negative, and 
that the First Lord of the Adiiralty should under- 
take the task of leading the ministerial resistance 
thereto: those members of the administration who 
were not of the Cabinet being left free to vote as 
they pleased. Any other course would undoubtedly 
have led to defeat, and probably to the disruption of 
the party. Not a fourth of the Lower House were 
then, nor for ten years efter, prepared to vote for 
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free-trade in com; and in the Upper House, not 1004, 
half a dozen voices would have been raised in its 
favour. The proposition brought forward on the 
6th March was ostensibly to get rid of the Sliding 
Scale, in order to substitute a ten shilling fixed 
duty. But Mr Hume avowed that he only meant 
this as a step towards complete freedom of importa- 
tion; and that if the ten shilling duty were carried, 
he should then propose that it should be lessened 
every year one shilling, until it wholly ceased. 
Two distinct and incompatible projects of change 
were thus launched at the same time,—that, of a 
moderate fixed duty, of whieh Mr, Ricardo had 
been the early advocate, und of which Mr P. Thom- 
son and Colonel Torrens were on this vccasion the 
chief defenders ; and that for unlimited competition 
with all the countries in the world in the production 
of human food—in support of which uot one speech = —~ 
was uttered worthy of the cause at stake, or calcu- 
lated to make proselytes to the great principle con- 
tended for. The discussion turned throughout on the 
practical question—is a fixed duty more likely than 
a sliding scale to steady the price of corn? ‘The pro- 
mise of “ cheap bread ” was on all hands repudiated os 
an imposture. Increased employment for the many, 
and enbanced protits for the few,—higher wages and 
larger exports,—were the true objects to aim at, not 
the mere depreciation of the value of agricultural 
produce, already ruinously low. 
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Colonel Torrens argued that, “ If the abolition of 
all restrictions upou the importation of human food 
and raw materials for manufacture, should have the 
effect of greatly increasing the domestic market, and 
adding to the numbers of the manufacturing popala- 
tion, there would arise for agricultural produce a 
wore extensive demand ; and, on the other hand, if 
restrictions upon the importation of human food and. 
raw niaterials had the effect, as they must certainly 
have, of diminishing profits, lowering wages, and 
driving our manufacturing and commercial capital 
to countries more wisely governed than our own, the 
agriculturists would lose the domestic market, the 
only one which they now enjoyed, and which they 
were sveking by unjust and impolitic means to 
monopolize, What, let him ask, would be the 


__.¢ffect upon the rents of land if the manufacturing 


population of the country were doubled? What 


» would be the effect of such a state of things upon 


the value and rent of land? What would be the 
increased rent of houses? What would be the in- 
creased rent of land for building, and of garden 
and pleasure grounds? What, again, would be 
the increased rent of meadow and pasture land? 
He believed that if the iuanufacturing population 
were thua increased, the rental of the kingdom 
would be therehy doubled. ‘This would be the 
means of giving to the agriculturists a vastly in- 
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creased value for their property, which they now 1s. 
sought to obtain by restriction and monopoly.” 

It was to the existing depression and distress in Spewch 
most of the corn-growing districts of the kingdom 
that Sir James appealed most effectively, in resisting 
the motion. “ He admitted that the prohibitive scale 
of 1815 had worked ill, and that it had been right to 
abrogate it. But they had in 1828, by Mr Huskis- 
son’s advice, substituted a protective scale of more 
moderate duties, and they ought fairly to try how 
the experiment would work. Tf, in the long run, it 
failed to secure a reasonable steadiness of price, it 
could not be waintained. But if during the last 
five years wheat had heen generally purchosable at 
& moderate cost, there was no sufficient cause for a 
total und immediate change. ‘The interests of com- 
merce were not suffering frum depression; while 
those of agriculture were. ‘The exports of the coun- 
try had never been so large, while the profits on 
farming and the wages of rural labour had seldom 
been so small, At such a time it would seem to be 
a harsh and wanton act to abolish the inconsiderable 
duty which, at existing prices, was chargeable on 
foreign grain,—an amount of protection too small, 
he argaed, perceptibly to weight manufacturing en- 
terprise in the race with foreign competitors ; yet an 
amount of protection which farmers everywhere 
Yegarded as the last remnant of that legislative guar- 
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antee upon which, after the war, they had entered 
into leasehold contracts for their Jand. 

“What had been the average price of wheat during 
the last century? It had been 50s. From the 
restoration of the standard in the reign of William 
TIL.down to the year 1792, there was no quinquen- 
nial period in which it exceeded 49¢. 11d. During 
the last six weeks, with a regulated duty, it had 
actually been 48s. 11d—1s. less. That fact was 
conclusive of this point—that an exorbitant price 
of corn was at present impossible. A scarcity 
indeed might arise from the‘ vicissitudes of seasons, 
under the existing law, and the price might be 
raised at home ; yet, in that case, importation was 
not only not prohibited, but it was even favoured. 
But in years of average production it was his belief, 
judging from both theory and experience, that the 
Price could seldom exceed 502. per quarter. He was 
not disposed to weary the House by recapitulating 
the evidence taken before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of last year. Its tendency was to this effect, 
—that rent and all prices were rapidly accommo- 
dating themselves to the existing standard. The 
opinion expressed by the Committee “was, that no 
sudden or hasty interference should take place; that 
much individual suffering indeed must occur, but 
that the general tendency of things was to settle down 
to a steadiness of price. Were it necessary to 
push these arguments further, he was in a condition 
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to extend them so as to prove, to incontestable 
demonstration, the superiority of our present law 
as regarded steadiness of price to even a free im- 
portation of corn. He would compare our prices to 
those of Rotterdam ; and he appealed to the hon. 
member for Essex to say whether he could take a 
fairer market for this purpose than that of Rotter- 
dara, where there existed a perfect free trade in corn. 
In the five years to which he had just alluded, the 
variation in the English market being 49 per cent., 
the variation in that of Rotterdam was 91 per cent. 
He hoped then that, as a deliberative assembly, the 
House would pause and consider seriously before it 
deranged a matter of such importance ; involving in 
that confusion which must attend all rash experi- 
ments, the price of agricultural produce.” 

And had he limited himself to the defensive 
and deprecatory line of argument here indicated, 
his speech would hardly have provoked the keenly- 
pointed and well-aimed reply of the Vice-pre- 
sident of the Boerd of Trade. But on this as on 
many other occasions, the rhetorician carried the 
statesman further than he would have gone, had he 
not had to make a speech about which there were 
great expectations. Government was in a difficulty, 
Their prestige had already been shaken, and their 
Popularity, ate so high, was perceptibly upon the 
wane. Here was a proposal that, if carried in the 
Commons, would have either driven them to resign 
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without sccomplishing any other immediate end, or 
have placed them in the humilieting position of 
having the direction of public policy taken out of 
their hands, by the reformed House of Commons 
they had so recently called into being. 

“Mr Hume bad asserted that his proposal would 
Teduce rents 30 per cent. If it did so he spoke 
advisedly when he said that two-thirds of the landed 
property of England would at once change hands. 
It could not possibly be any benefit to the State 
that a great change of proprietors should thus 
suddenly and universally take place; it would 
be attended with great individusl suffering — 
with much individual injustice. How far soever 
gteat evils might eventually attend such an ex- 
tensive change, brought about under any circum- 
stances, yet if it took place gradually, if an im- 
mense mass of land were not thrown at once into 
the market, those necessary evils would be greatly 
mitigated, and the suffering occasioned by such a 
gradual transmutation would be comparatively slight. 
But if the House were in one night to change the 
existing system of the Corn Laws, the injustice 
thereby produced would be immense, and the danger 
beyond calculation. However unjust such a change 
in the property of the country might be under any 
circumstances, it might be safe, if gradual and not 
sudden. But in the present instance the change 
would be at once dangerous and overwhelming. It 
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would be equivalent toan agrarian law—it would be 1834. 
a complete change in the existing frame of society. *° 
These were the considerations which weighed with 

him principally in opposing the motion—considera- 

tions which could never be dissociated from such 8 
measure as that now proposed. It was a measure 

that would not be beneficial to the community at 
large ; for no measure could possibly be productive 

of general benefit which was calculated, like the 
present, to bring about « great change of property, 

to cause great individual misery, and to produce 

the total destruction of an entire class of the com- 
munity. It would be no small evil that such a 
change should produce the destruction of any class 

of the community, and when such class was the 
agricultural interest—the most important class of 
all—his solemn opinion was, that its destruction 
would be the destruction of the State itself.” 

The debate having been adjourned to the follow- Raph ofr 
ing day, Mr Poulett Thomson, the Vice-president of : 
the Board of Trade, undertook to answer the speech 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, which he con- 
fessed was the ablest he had yet heard on that side 
of the question. It was an open question in the 
Government ; and were it not so, he should not, as 
member for Manchester, be found occupying an of- 
ficial position therein. The law of 1815 had held 
put to the farmers a promise of 80s. a quarter, but 
80 ill had thet promise been kept, that when intro- 
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ducing the bill of 1827, Mr Canning sssured 
them that instead of fluctuating from 28s. to 
112s., the variations of price would thenceforth be 
circumscribed within the narrower limits of from 
55s. to 652. How had that hope been realized? 
On the 25th January, 1831, the price of wheat was 
75s. 11d.,and at the'time he was speaking, it had 
gone down to 482. and a fraction. The farmers, 
therefore, who had been induced to take leases on 
the faith of legislative promises, had most cause to 
complain of the existing laws. He had no belief in 
cheap bread. He believed that reducing existing 
duties on imports would not materially reduce the 
price of corn. What was really to be anticipated 
from’ such a change was the steadying of prices. 
There would be a more regular and various de- 
mand for labour; and in that way the working 
classes would substantially gain. The practical con- 
troveray was not between some duty and none, but 
between a fixed and a fluctuating duty, with a view to 
the steadying of prices. Mr Huskisson had been quoted 
by Sir J. Graham egainst a free importation of wheat ; 
but his latest opinion in 1880 had been decidedly 
the other way. Mr P. Thomson would reply to the 
argument of Mr Huskisson against total repeal by 
reading a few passages from a work entitled “ Free 
Trade in Corn; the Real Interest of the Landlord, 
and the True Policy of the State: by a Cumberland 
Landowner.” 
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“To propose to enrich # nation by enforcing s permanent 
secarcity of corn, and by obstructing the natural conree of 
trade, is, indeed, at variance with common sense The con- 
foquences cannot be mistaken; the embarrassment of our 
shipping, mercantile, and mennfacturing interesta; want of 
employment, and desperate poverty among the lebouring po- 
pulation; an increase of crime, and s tendency to emigra- 
tion; a loss of our currency, and a fall of the prices of Iabour 
and of corn; a diminution of the public revenue, and s de- 
rangement of the public finances; and, more than all, the 
certain eventual ruin of the agricultural interest itself;—these 
are the bitter fruits of a blind and selfish policy, rapaciously 
grasping at undue gain, and losing hold of advantages placed 
within its power.” 


In another pessage the writer contrasted the state 
of Poland with that of England in these terms :— 


© When England, the land of marine affairs and of commerce, 
and the best workshop of manufactures in the world, attempted 
to sell corn in opposition to Poland, a country in want of these 
advantages, ahe perverted the natural order of trade; she sold 
that which it was most profitable for ber to buy ; and, destroy- 
ing the means uf her natural customers to buy what it waa 
most profitable for her to sell, she artificially lowered th. 
prices of every description of merchandise throughout the 
long period of sixty-four years. So much for the crusade 
agsinst the natural order of commerce. No sooner, how- 
ever, was a sound system of trade in corn sdopted, and 
large importations made, than the medium price of middling 
corn again rose most rapidly. Asa proof how remarkably 
the freedom of the corn trade had a happy re-action on the 
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934, general commerce and manufactures of the kingdom, Dr 
Adsm Smith had observed, ‘that the Yorkshire manufacture 
declined, and its produce did not rive to what it had been in 
1755 till 1766." 


But the author of the pamphlet did not stop here ; 
he wes not satisfied with Dr Adam Smith’s ohserva- 
tions, and he proceeded to say,— 


“So far Dr Smith simply notices the fact, but be appears 
to have overlooked the cause. He points out the revival of 
our trade, and fixes the date of this amendment; but he has 
failed to recognize ite precise coincidence with the change in 
our Corn Lawa, and with the commencement of the free im- 
portation of foreign grain into thia country. Till 1815 the 
corn trade was free, and commerce prospered. In that ill-fated 
year the prohibitory aystem became operative; and as in 1766 
trade and manufactures revived precisely at the moment when 
the restrictions on the import of foreign corn were removed, 
40, in 1816, when these restrictions were again imposed, com- 
merce languished, manufactures failed, and universal distress 
overspread the land.” 


Before he Iaid down the pamphlet, he would say 
it contained the most satisfactory answer, both to the 
quotation from Mr Huskisson’s letter, and to the 
speech delivered last night by his right hon. friend.* 

Genberand A scornful and exultant cheer followed the read- 
“ing of these passages. More than once the supposed 
self-confutation of the First Lord, by the Cumberland 
landowner, wes referred to by subsequent speakers in 

* Hansard, March 7th, 1884. 
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debate ; and meny a small paragraph-writer clutched 1834. 
at the topic to turn a spiteful sentence by re- 
curring to the capital show-up of his “ manifest 
inconsistency.” Sir James maintained a sardonic 
if not imperturbable demeanour throughout, con- 
tent with having given forcible expression to the re- 
solution of his colleagues in the Cabinet, and to the 
feeling of a great majority of the House. He was 
not insensible to the attack made upon him without 
reproof, by an official subordinate ; and he could not 
be indifferent to the depreciating effect upon him 
personally it was calculated to produce. The ab- 
sence on his part of all attempt to turn the edge of 
obloguy, or to mitigate the force of the charge of 
tergiversation, furnished to every thoughtless listener 
conclusive proof that he had nothing to say by way 
of rejoinder, from which, though precluded for the 
moment by the orders of the House, he could not 
have been debarred on # formal question of adjourn- 
ment, or by the lips of some of his friends on 
the Treasury Bench, had he been inclined to explain 
or deny the applicability of the passages cited 
against him. And yet, strange to say, it was in 
his power to put aside the entire of Mr P. Thom- 
son's imputation, by the utterance of helf a dozen 
simple words. In point of fact, the crushing passages 
were not written by him, nor was he in any way 
responsible for the publication whence they were 
taken. It was the production of his friend, Mr 
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Rooke of Akehead ; and it contained sentiments on 
various points differing from, if not irreconcilable 
with, those in “Corn and Currency.” But it did #0 
beppen that the manuscript bad been brought by Sir 
Tames, at his friend’s request,to Mr Ridgway, in 1828, 
and that he had interested himself in various ways 
regarding it. These latter facts only being known, and 
the pamphlet having been published anonymously, 
the world of political gossip made up its astute mind 
that the author could be no other than the laird of 
Netherhy. Passing words of disclaimer in private 
went for nought at the time ; and when he suffered 
the parugraphs above given to be cited triumphantly 
against him in the House of Commons, nobody could 
entertain any doubt on the matter. Four years 
afterwards, when personal interest in the subject had 
passed away, Mr Rooke published a work on geology, 
in the title-page of which is the avowal of his author- 
ship of “ Free Trade in Corn, the Real Interest of 
the Landlord, and the True Policy of the State, by a 
Cumberland Landowner :” and then, but not till 
then, did Sir James incidentally deny that he was 
the writer. 


The moyon Lord Althorpe informed the House that he would 


regained 


meet the motion with a direct negative, although his 
opinions were favourable to an alteration of the ex- 
isting system. But such a change might be accom- 
panied by other measures, of which nothing at 
present had been said, The question was not merely 
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a theoretical one, and he did not see that there was 1884, 
any present exigency which demanded sn immediate 
change; nor any near prospect of such an exigency ; 
while, on the other hand, it was well known that 
great distress existed among the agricultural portion 
of the population, and that distress would certainly be 
aggravated by any such measure as that now pro- 
posed, if it were only by the great alarm which it 
would occasion. Though friendly therefore to the prin- 
ciple of a fixed duty, le must oppose the suggestion 
of Colonel Torrens, and still more that of Mr Hume. 
Every member of the Cabinet concurred in the pro- 
priety of this course. There were certainly some 
members of the Government whose opinions on the 
subject were so well known, that it was felt impos- 
sible to ask them to vote against the motion; but 
they would vote as individual members of that 
House, and not as members of the Government. 
‘The motion was negatived by 8 majority of 812 to 155, 
Having been one of the commission appointed Exchequer 
to inquire into the duties and emoluments of the 
Exchequer Office, Sir James wes entrusted with the 
task of introducing a bill for its reform, founded on 
the Commissioners’ report. ‘The offices of Auditor, 
of Clerk of the Pells, of the four Tellers, with many 
subordinate clerkships, were swept away, and in 
their stead, the posts of comptroller, deputy eomp- 
troller, and chief clerk, with a much more limited 
staff, were substituted : the cost of the old establish- 
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ment was £41,000, that of the new one £11,000 a 
year. The antiquated mode of reckoning by tallies, 
the practice of keeping the books in Norman Latin, 
and the whole cumbrous and complicated system of 
forms which had had their origin in medieval times, 
were got rid of by the bill; and simpler and 
more effectual machinery of account and control 
was provided. Care was taken to preserve the inde- 
pendent tennre of office on the part of the Comp- 
troller of the Exchequer, in order that he might 
exercise an efficient check upon illegality or oversight 
in the issue of warrants by the Treasury. General 
approbation was expressed of the changes made by 
the plan ; and the resolutions on which the bill was 
founded passed through committee without objec- 
tion. When the billitself was brought in, Sir James 
explained that the measure had grown out of the 
report of a committee, of which Mr Bankes was 
chairman, ‘The report recommended the abolition 
of all those sinecures, or the immediate modification 
of them, by which political service had formerly 
been rewarded. In consideration of that sacrifies 
on the part of the Crown, by which it was deprived 
of the means of rewarding persons who might have 
rendered efficient services, the report recommended 
that supcrannuations should under certain circum- 
stances be granted. A uumber of offices were 
suppreased, such as those enumerated in the present 
measare, the emoluments of which amounted to 
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£100,000. In lieu of these means of rewarding 
persons who might have rendered services to the 
State, the House recommended that pensions to 
the amount of £42,000 & year should be placed 
at the disposal of Government. By that measure, 
then, £58,000 a year was saved. Out of the pen- 
sions, the predecessors of the present Government 
only granted in pensions £16,000 a year, although 
entitled to grant £42,000. A reduction of the 
pensions from £3000 to £2000 was proposed in 
the bill before the House; and in his opinion the 
Telative value of mouey now, compared with 1817, 
fully justified such a reduction. With respect to 
the principle of rewarding persons for public services, 
without reference to their personal circumstances, 
he (Sir J. Graham) thought it absolutely necessary 
to invest the Crown with such a power. As to the 
length of service which entitled any person to receive 
a pension, he thought the House would agree with 
him that a pension ought to be bestowed after two 
years’ service. Suppose a young man, after passing 
through his collegiate course with honour? and 
academic distinction, when just about entering 
upon professional pursuits, accepted a situation 
under Government. By devoting two years to the 
service of his country he injured his professional 
prospects just as effectually as if he retained the 
situation for five years, and in common justice he 
should be entitled toa pension. He would illustrate 
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194. the proposition by a reference to the case of Mr 

Perceval. Would it be seid thet, when he left the 

King’s Bench, and gave his services to the Govern- 

ment of his country, he did not by retaining his 

situation for two years blight his professional proa- 

pects as completely as thongh be had remained in 

office for five years? Upon these considerations he 

(Sir J. Graham) was disposed to adhere to the clause 

as it stood in the bill. The committee divided on 

an amendment adverse to the principle of the measure, 

which was negatived by a majority of 63.* And 

here ends the series of those economic reforms with 

which his name hed hitherto been identified. ‘The 

current of events was already hurrying the adminis- 

tration towards its fall; and his brief but useful 

statement regarding the reconstruction of the Ex- 

chequer Office was the lest made by him as a 
colleague of Lord Grey. 

Diftereaces The bill prepared by Lord Wellesley for the 

praia” conversion of Trish tithes into a permanent. rent 

charge of four-fifths of their amount, bad been intro- 

duced before Easter; and although objected to in 

certain particulars by’ somne friends of the Church, and 

by not a few of her enemies for opposite reasons, it 

seemed likely on the whole to secure the sanction of 

the legislature. Before the Honse went into Com- 

mittee, however, Mr Sheil, reverting to what had 

occurred in the preceding session, asked Lord 

* Hansard, Debate in Commons, 12th May, 1834. 
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Jobn Russell, in terms too pointed to be mistaken, 1884 
whether ministers were finally agreed upon any defi- 
nite line of policy with regard to the Irish Church, 
and whether the pledge of conciliation recently given 
by the Government, when resisting Mr O'Connell's 
motion for a committee to inquire into the expediency 
of dissolving the Union, was in sectarian matters, 
about to be redeemed. Was nothing contemplated 
beyond the conversion of tithe into rent charge? Or 
was the inequality of creeds in regard to ecclesiasti- 
cal endowment to be suffered to coutinue ? 


The Paymaster of the Forees replied that while he could Declaration 
not undertake to state what measures might be in contem- sa 
plation hereafter by the Government, he felt it due to himeelt *™ 
to declare that the opinion he had formerly expressed on the 
subject of the Extablishment in Inland had undergone no 
change. The present was a bill to secure a certain amount 
af property and revenue destined by the State te religious and 
charitable purposes; and if the State should find thet it was 
not appropriated justly to the purposes of religious and moral 
inatraction, it would then be the duty of Parliament to con- 
sider of « different appropriation. His opinion upon that 
subject was that the revenues of the Church of Ireland were 
larger than necessary for the religious and moral instruction of 
the persons belonging to that communion, and for the stability 
of the Church itself, The more he bad seen and reflected 
‘since, the more had that opinion been confirmed. He did not 
think it would be advisable or wise to mix the question of 
‘appropriation with that of the amount of the revenuea; but 
when Parliament had vindicated property in tithes, he should 
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18%, then be prepared to assert hie opinion with regard to their 
appropristion; and if, when the revenue was once secured, 
‘the sssertion of that opinion should lead him to differ and 
separate from those with whom he was united by political 
connection, and for whom he entertained the deepest private 
affection, he should feel much regret: yet considering himself 
pledged, not only by his general duty ax a member of that 
‘House, but by the resolution which had been passed to attend 
to the just complaints of the people of Ireland, while at the 
same time maintaining his opposition to all projects for the 
repeal of the Union, he should, at whatever cost and sacrifice, 
do what he should consider his bounden duty, namely, do 
justice to Ireland.* 

Tt was upon hearing these expressions, that Mr 
Stanley is said to have observed to one who sat be- 
side him, “Johnny has upset the coach ;” and it 
was not without cause that Mr Sheil, when looking 
back to the proceedings of the evening in question, 
“took credit to himself for having sown the secds of 
salutary discord ;” for from the answer to his interro- 
gatory undoubtedly sprung the severance that soon 
afterwards followed. 

Mr Wants Mr H. G. Ward, a few days afterwards, gave 
notice of his intention to move as a substantive reso- 
lution, “That the Protestant Episcopal Establishment 

in Ireland exceeds the spiritual wants of the Pro- 

testant population; and that it being the right 

of the State to regulate the distribution of Church 
property, in such manner as Parliament may deter- 

® Hansard, Debate in Commons, 6th May, 1834, 
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mine, it is the opinion of this House that the tem- 18. 
porsl possessions of the Church of Ireland, as now 
established by law, ought to be reduced.” 

When next the Cabinet met, it became necessary 

to decide how Mr Ward’s motion was to be dealt with. 
The previous question would as an amendment be 
the least irritating to the Radical section of their sup- 
porters, and would leave most freedom of opinion to 
those whom it was desirable to induce to concur in 
supporting it. But it obviously implied that the 
Government was not prepared to negative the princi- 
ple of parliamentary control over the property of the 
Church, or the declaration that the Establishment 
might with propriety and advantage be reduced 
within smaller dimensions. To get rid of the ques- 
tion for the present session, certain members of 
the Cabinet were willing, indeed, to adopt this al- 
ternative, without caring to anticipate too nicely its 
logical or legislative consequences. But Sir J. Gra- 
ham declared that the time had come when it was 
right to ask, and indispensable to know, whither they 
were legislatively bound? 

A wide difference of sentiment regarding the secewson of 
maintenance of the Anglican Church in Ireland had Gaiuerna 
always existed amongst the members of the admin- Maal: 
istration. One of the first speeches by which Mr 
Stanley had distinguished himself in debate, was 
made in resisting a proposal of Mr Hume's, that 
the revenues of the Irish Establishment should be re- 
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duced: but for that very motion Lord J. Russell bad 
voted. On many occasions Sir James Graham had 
declared his resolution to defend to the uttermost the 
inviolability of what he deemed a fundamental insti- 
tution of the empire ; and the Duke of Richmond and 
Lord Ripon agreed with him. Lord Althorpe, Lord 
Brougham, and other members of the Cabinet were 
supposed to entertain different opinions; but until 
the discussion of the Appropriation Clause in the 
Honse of Commons publicly arrayed these oppo- 
site views in contrast, the question did not become a 
practical difficulty in council. As the day fixed for 
Mr Ward's motion drew near, it became generally 
known that a majority of the Liberal party were in- 
clined to support it. The Cabinet had to consider 
what was to be done. If met by a direct negative, 
the resolution of the member for Sheffield could only 
be defeated by the aid of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion. It was certain likewise to cause the defection of 
several of the most valued members of Government, 
who felt too strongly on the subject to hold their offices 
at the price of their opinions. Lord Althorpe declared 
that he could not undertake to advise such a course. 
‘His own feelings and those of a majority of the Cabinet 
were in favour of the principle involved in Mr Ward’s 
resolution. The dissentients eventually proved to be 
but four ; and finding themselves so far outnumbered, 
they intimated to Lord Grey their intention to resign. 
Long and earnest were the expostulations used to 
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dissuade them from their purpose, and many the 
suggestions made to obviate the necessity. That 
which seemed at first the most likely to defer the 
threatened breach, if not to prevent ita occurrence, 
was the proposal of a commission to inquire into 
the actual number of persons belonging to each 
religious denomination in the various parishes of Ire- 
land, in order that evidence might be thereby accn- 
rately obtained as to whether the Establishment really 
exceeded the wants of its members ; and Lord Ripon 
was disposed to acquiesce in that course. But Sir J. 
Graham clearly saw, that if they remained in the 
Government, and agreed to the issue of such a com- 
mission, they would in good faith be precluded from 
subsequently objecting to its report as a basis for 
legislation. It was not, however, until the afternoon 
of Tuesday, the 27th of April, that he and Mr Stanley 
finally resolved to place their resignations in the 
hands of the Premier; and Mr Ward had risen to 
address the House in support of his motion before 
Lord Althorpe became aware of their having actually 
resigned. As soon as the seconder, Mr Grote, had 
concluded, he rose end stated that cireumstances had 
just come to his knowledge which compelled him to 
ask for an immediate adjournment of the House until 
the Monday following, No explanation was offered 
or required, Lord Althorpe pledging his character 
that s course so unusual would not have been recom- 
mended by him if it had not been unavoidable. The 
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crowded House broke up amid a scene of extraordin- 
ary excitement , and the morning papers of the fol- 
lowing day revealed the cause, 

It was the King’s birthday, and the Primate of 
Treland, accompanied by several of the suffragan 
bishops und other dignitaries of the Church, waited 
upon his Majesty to present an address signed by 
1400 ministers of the Establishment, praying that he 
would, as its temporal head, defend it against dan- 
gerous and hostile innovations. The King replied, with 
unrestrained emotion, that he was mindful of the so- 
lemn obligations he owed to the Church established 
by law in England and Ireland, as a man ought to be 
who was in his sixty-ninth year, and that he was 
resolved to act in such 2 nvanner as that he might quit 
the world with a clear conscience. 

On the following day the Earl of Ripon, who had 
shared unreservedly the confidence of Sir James 
throughout all the recent deliberations, resigned the 
Privy Seal. The Duke of Richmond happened to be 
then at Paris, and upon his return, he told Lord J. 
Russell that he was sorry he had been absent when the 
final breach occurred, as he thought it possible that 
he might have been able to avert it. But having 
throughout their differences advised and acted with 
those who had gone out, he felt he could not hesi- 
tate to do as they had done. On what grounds his 
Grace imagined that he should have been able to 
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prevent the schism which was in truth the natural 1st. 
and inevitable result of fundamental differences of 
opinion long entertained, but which circumstances 

had not till then shown to be irreconcilable, we know 

not. The Dake had always been looked upon, pre- Qrinios of 
vious to 1830, as strongly Conservative. He had Richmond. 
voted against the repeal of the Test Act, and the 
Catholic Relief Bill ; and upon questions of commer- 

cial protection he had been the steady opponent of 

all relaxation. Like many of the class to which he 
belonged, he viewed with anger and disgust the 
sudden renunciation of their old opinions by the 

Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel; and, believing 

that had the House of Commons been a more faith- 

ful representation of national sentiment, the changes 

he deprecated could not have been brought about, 

he reverted to the principles professed by his father 

in the early days of Mr Pitt, and told Lord Grey 

that in future he meant to vote for Reform. Hence 

his nomination to the office of Post-master-General 

by the Whig Premier, an office which he accepted 

only upon the understanding that nothing hostile to 

the Church or the landed interest was in conten- 
plation. The promise he had received had hitherto 

been rigorously kept; for the Duke did not ob- 

ject to the bill for the removal of Jewish disabili- 

ties carried by ministers through the Commons, or 

to that for the admission of Dissenters to share the 
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104. honours of the Universities which had their support. 
He concurred readily in the measure of abolishing 
church rates in Ireland, and diminishing the number 
of bishoprics there: nor did the first form in which 
the question of appropriation was raised, namely, 
with regard toa contingent improved value to be given 
to ecclesiastical property, give birth to any conscien- 
tious scruple in his mind. He demurred, indeed, to 
the admission of that principle, when subsequently it 
was sought to be applied generally to the revenues of 
the Irish Church ; but he took less note than others 
were accustomed to do of the fluctuations of opinion 
among the messes of the community, and looked on 
unmoved at the signs of a general hostility to the 
whole system of establishments, with which the time 
waa rife. 

Couecetion In all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
snd State. in every class of society, questions more or less 
directly involving the fundamental one of the con- 
nection between Church and State had beguo 
to be eagerly discussed, as for generations they had 
not been before. The difficulty which appeared 
insuperable in the way of obtaining a removal of 
practical grievances, like those relating to Dissenters’ 
marriages and their admission to the Universities, 
stimulated the zeal of those who wished to raise in all 
its entirety the question of a Church establishment. 
In Ireland the assaults upon the Church might be 
said to have originated in social and political feelings, 
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rather than in specolative convictions or religious 
scruples. Catholicism was not averse from endow- 
ment, and the Catholic leaders had only adopted the 
theory of Voluntaryism in despair of attaining secta- 
rian equality on any other terms. But in England 
and Scotland the case was very different. Vast 
numbers of the wealthy and educated community had 
been taught from infancy to look upon the Church 
with jealousy and aversion, not merely on political, 
but on theological grounds. Their strength lay mainly 
amongst those classes in the towns on whom great 
additional power had heen lately conferred by the 
creation of the £10 franchise; and it would have 
heen strange if in its first enjoyment they had not 
sought to exercise it in 2 manner consonant with 
those convictions, to which hitherto they had had no 
means of giving political effect. Petitions couched 
in every form of expostulation, argument, entreaty, 
and warning were presented by the representatives 
of the remodelled constituencies during the sessions 
of 1838 and 1834, praying for various modifications 
of the existing laws regarding non-conformity, but 
all of them pointing in the same direction, —an abate- 
ment of the power and a diminution of the privileges 
of the Established Church. Many petitions specifi- 
cally called for a separation of Church and State. 
A minority of 64, in which the City, Southwark, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Bath, Middlesex, Liverpool, 
Oldham, Carlisle, Gateshead, North and South Dur- 
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18a, ham, Tavistock,* and Bridport, were represented, sup- 
ported a motion to “ relieve the bishops from their 
attendance in the House of Lords.” 
Antidi- Sir James attached less importance to proposals 
ire of this kind than to the proofs which began to mul- 
tiply of an active and versatile spirit of antagonism 
to all ecclesiastical institutions, not merely because 
they were old or exclusive, but because they fostered 
the inculcation of religious belief, which was pro- 
nounced to be synonymous with obsolete supersti- 
tion. The views of the earnest and devout Dissent- 
ers were as unlike as possible those of the sceptics 
and materialists of the day; they bivouscked toge- 
ther in committee-rooms and at hustings, and many 
a layman as well as bishop of the Church suffered 
himself to be persuaded that their aims and purposes 
were indistinguishable. Religion itself was said to 
be menaced, when the temporal pre-eminence of the 
Church wasattacked ; and Conservatism, on the very 
morrow of that great parliamentary discomfiture 
which its chiefs had pronounced to be irremediable, 
began to recruit its ranks at the sound of the church 
bell, and ceased not until it had enlisted under ita 
banners many of those, who in the hey-day of 
Reform had called themselves Whigs and some- 
thing more. 
© Represented at the time by Lord Ruseell, now Duke 
of Bedford. 
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Lord Grey's first impulse on finding himself 184 
abandoned by four of the colleagues in whom he had 
placed his chief reliance, was to tender their resigna- 
tions with his own tothe King. His pride however 
was easily piqued by the suggestion that the world 
would say he was unable to maintain bis position 
when forsaken by men, three of whom, as he said, he 
had made Cabinet Ministers; and in compliance 
therefore with the wish of his colleagues and a large 
number of the members of the House of Commons, he 
was induced somewhat longer to remain at the head 
of affairs.* The Cabinet re-asrembled, resolved that Tooracnat 
the vacant offices should forthwith be filled up, and op. 
that a draft of the contemplated Commission of Public 
Instruction should, without delay, be -ubmitted to 
the King. William [V., who was highly incensed 
at the attucks recently made on the Church, up- 
Umided Lord Grey in no measured terns for en- 
tertaining such a proposition ; and he could only be 
persuaded to sanction the Comunission upon the assur. 
ance that its inquiries should be conducted bond fide, 
and that no foregone conclusion had been formed as 
to their result. Ile made no diffieulty, however, 
about the new appointments, Lord Carlisle became 
Privy Seal; Mr Spring Rice was made Colonial 
Secretary ; the Marquis of Conynghain became Post- 
Master-General; and Lord Auckland was transferred 
© Speech of Earl Grey, Oth July, 1694, 
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to the Admiralty as the successor of Sir James 
Graham. 

When the House again met on the 2nd June, 
the ex-Ministers took their seats on the second bench 
below the gangway, and several of those who were 
understood to share their sentiments occupied places 
near them. Appeals were made to the member for 
Sheflicld to withdraw his motion, and to await the 
report of the Commission of Inquiry, to which it was 
aunounced that the Great Seal had already been affix- 
ed. Upon his refusal the debate proceeded. Ministers 
spoke in terms of deep regret of the severance from 
their late colleagues, to whose services and talents 
they paid the warmest tribute of respect. ‘They 
professed themselves unshaken in their resolution to 
maintain the stability of the Church, but reasserted 
the right of Parliament to deal with any superfluity 
that might be found in its revenues. Mr Stanley 
on bebalf of himself and his friends replied, “ that 
it was impossible to have quitted without the deepest 
regret, colleagues with whom he had acted in one 
uniform spirit of kindly fecling,—colleagues among 
whow, during the whole time that they had sat 
together in the Cabinet, there had never been heard 
an angry word or an unpleasaut expression towards one 
another,—colleagues with whom on all great. princi- 
ples connected with domestic and foreign policy it had 
been equally a pleasure to act and a duty to co- 
operate. Deeply did- he regret when he could no 
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longer conceal from himself, that the time was come 
which left no alternative for an honest and honourable 
man, when a difference of no personal nature, mixed 
with no feeling of unkindness, or want of affection- 
ate regard, but an important and vital difference in 
principle, compelled the separation of a Cabinet who 
entertained for each other feelings of political attach- 
ment and of private friendship; and whose private 
friendship he would say with confidence had not 
been bruken in upon by their present political differ- 
ence. The nature and extent of that difference, 
however, could not be disguised. If the principle 
of numerical proportion between the inhabitants of 
each parish who belonged to the Church and those 
who dissented therefrom, were to be substituted for 
universal parochial endowment, there was an end to 
its pre-eminence and supremacy as an Establishment. 
The new principle once sanctioned by statute, means 
would not be wanting to hasten its practical appli- 
cation; and if once applied to Ircland, none could 
tell how soon an attempt might be made to apply it 
to England also. He would tell the JIouse boldly 
and distinctly that the people of England were not 
ripe for that. He would call upon them to pause 
before they assented to 9 resolution which they could 
not, which they ought not, which the people of 
England would not let them, carry into effect 
Tie had not thought that he should have ever lived 


to hear a minister of the Crown propose such a reso- 
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lution ; he did not think that he saw the Legisla- 
ture that would pass it; and he was not certain that 
he knew the Sovereign who would assent to it.” 
Sir James did not speak; the debate closed ; and 
Mr Ward was left in a minority of 120 against 390. 

Scarce a month elapsed before new differences 
arose in the Cabinet, leading to further resignations, 
and ending in the final abandonmeut of office by 
Korl Grey. ‘The Coercion Bill for Ireland had been 
passed for one year only, aud a bill for its continu- 
ance with some modifications was introduced in the 
House of Lords about the middle of dune. A ma- 
jority of the Trish members, and a numerous section 
of Tuglish aud Scotch Liberals, required the further 
omission of the clauses enabling the Lord-Lieutenant 
fo suppress public meetings by proclamation, Lord 
Walesley himself considered them unnecessary,and on 
the 18th May, wrote to the Premier, “that he would 
undertake to govern the country without them,” 
Lord Grey expressed in reply an opposite view, and 
urged the Viceroy to rvconsider the matter, without 
regard to what might be the effect upon the position 
of the Government or the state of parliamentary 
parties. Lord Wellesley confidently reiterated his 
opinion; and in the Cabinet Lord Althorpe, Mr C. 
Grant, Mr Spring Rice, Mr Ellice, and Mr Aber- 
eromby, were in favour of acting on his advice. Their 
opinion, however, was over-tuled, and they agreed 
to support the bill as it stood. By an act of indis- 
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cretion on the part of Mr Littleton, the fact of the 
division of opinion became known to Mr O’Connell, 
whose reproaches in debate were felt by Lord Al- 
thorpe to be intolerable, He had originally con- 
sented to these extra-constitutional provisions with 
regret, and only from a belief of their necessity. 
That necessity was now denied by the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant and Chief Secretary for Ireland, and disbelieved 
in, not only by a majority of his own Cabinet col- 
leagues in the Commons, but by Lord Brougham 
and Lord Duncannon, the latter of whom possessed, 
perhaps, the greatest amount of personal knowledge 
end judgment in Irish affairs of any member of the 
Whig party. It was not without many doubts and 
misgivings, as he afterwards avowed, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer hed made up his mind to 
surrender his individual opinion, and once more to 
propose the obnoxious clauses for re-enactment. But 
beneath the withering invective of Mr O'Connell, 
whom he knew to be aware of his real opinion, his 
wind became troubled, and his anxiety to keep the 
ministry together yiclded to his fear lest he should 
compromise his own political honour. On quitting 
the Touse after a long and harassing discussion, on 
the 7th July, he wrote to Lord Grey, declaring that 
his position had become no longer teuable. Next 
inorning @ conference took place, which terminated 
in the Premier transmitting to the King Lord Al- 
thorpe’s resignation and bis own. It was upon 
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18. learning this event that Sir James exclaimed,—“Then 
Pb there is an end of the Whigs,” an expression which 
MP save great offence at the time, probably on account 
rather of the tone in which it was uttered than of 
any meaning with which it could be fairly charged. 
It was in fact no more than a strange misreading of 
events, Shattered as the Government was by the 
Joss of so :nany of the distinguished men who origin- 
ally composed it, a considerable majority of the 
House of Commons still preferred it to any other 

thnt could he framed. 

Lord Grey's resolution had been finally taken. 
Ilis pride of power and place had been gratified 
above his utmost expectations. Ife had had his fill 
of triumph over the Court and the political party 
who onee believed him banished for life frown power. 
Ve had seen his early dream of Reform realiaed ; 
pence with all the world had been maintained , the 
pledge of retrenchment had been substantially re- 
deemed, and he had Iwen told, by himself and others, 
until he thoroughly believed it, that but for hina none 
of thege things could have been done. Disquieted 
by the symptoms of mutiny that had early shown 
themselves in the ministerial ranks of the new Par. 
linment, he had talked of retiring at the close of 
the preceding session ; and now that the spell of *” 
leadership was palpably broken, why should he ri 
longer remain? Que of the favourite illusions of his 
life had been that he was not fit for politic” “el pur. 
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suits, and that he was not fond of them. The asse- 
veration was habitually on his lips, that nothing but a 
sense of public duty could overcome his repugnance to 
the labours of ambition. Even in the days of his men- 
tal and physical prime, he was apparently ander the 
impression that he had no appetite for distinction, 
and no lust of power: and now that these had 
been satiated, and advancing years had begun to 
tender the toils of public life really irksome, he 
reverted instinctively to his imaginary indixposition 
to office, and salved therowith his chagrin at finding 
himself after all allowed to retire frow bis own Cubi- 
net alouc. lis Inst ministerial act bespoke most 
characteristically the ruling passion of his life, 
When William IV. inquired whom he would 
recommend as his successor, he did not hesitate. 
The same fecling that in 1905 impelled him, on 
quitting the Commons, to impose upou his party his 
relative, Mr George Ponsonby, as leader, now prompt- 
ed him, as he could no Jonger govern himself, to 
hand over the reins to another connection of the 
family : he therefore named Lord Melbourne as the 
fittest person to be Prenmner. The Home Office 
thus vacated was filled by the appointment of 
Lord Duncannon ; and Lord Althorpe, relieved 
from his unwelcome obligation as to the Coer- 
cion Bill, consented to resume his former posi- 
tion. By many at the time, as well as by the 
subject of these memoirs, the ministry so recon- 
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structed was regarded only as one of transition, 
The Court was fully impressed with this idea, and 
was tanght to believe that the Conservative reaction 
which had undoubtedly set in, had made more rapid 
progress than in the nature of things it was reason- 
able to expect it should have done. 


END OF YOU. 1. 
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